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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS, 
MAS fine choir at his church in South Manchester, 
Conn., and unth it and with the Male Choral Club, which eile i ; + lee 
he also directs; has given many interesting and highly artis WHERE BIZET DIED IN 1875; : 
tic performa . Mr. Sessions has just left for a tour the cross on the window indicates the room. Marion McAfee, 
around the Id, which will keep him away from America Chicago soprano, recently visited the house at Bougival, 
r six months or more. Upon his return he will resume 1 DE KRESZ, near Paris. (Photo by Clarence Lucas) 
his duties at South Manchester. a caricature, done some years ago by the well known Hun : 
garian artist, Pélya. Mr. Pélya was in New York ths 
season as a representative of the Hungarian government for 
the unveiling of the monument to Kossuth. The above pic- 
ture was seen quite by accident by Mrs. De Kress at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. ° ll who entertained the 
caricaturist during his stay here. They refused to give it 
up, but permitted it to be photographed. The violinist, a 
recitalist as well as a member of the Hart House String 
Ouartet, and his wife, who has made a name for herself as 
a pianist, are at present in Europe. They are accompanied 
by several pupils and will be joined by others early in the 
summer. Mr.and Mrs. De Kress will not return to America 
until September 





CLAUDINE LEEVE, 
Boston soprano, who recently had a splendid success as 
soloist with the Boston Flute Players’ Club in one of its 
interesting concerts at the Boston Night Club. Mme. Leeve 
has been heard throughout the Northeast during the current 
season, generally as soloist with the Boston Simfonietta or 
the Fiedler Trio. Her programs reflect a discriminating 
a Bin taste, and her singing has won for her much favorable 
i criticism. 
SUE HARVARD, i 
een reengaged for the sixth year as soprano 
at the Marbl legiate Church, New York. Miss 
t sing in Cleveland on May 28 with the Orpheus 
Club of that city 








HOWARD LINDBERGH, 
one of the most talented pianists from the Bertimen school, 
who made his second appearance at the new Acolian Hall 
on April 25 at one of the musicales given there by Frank 
and Ernesio Beriimen. (Photo by Bachrach) 


JOHN DOANE, 
who left New York recently to spend five months in Paris, 
London and Berlin. Mr. Doane states that while he believes 
in America and its artists and teachers, he declares that he 
knows a few eminent vocal masters abroad who have many 
valuable ideas which he desires to make his own. He there- 
fore will undertake a period of study with each of these 
masters, so that when he returns to New York, he will be 
enalled to give te his ls the benefit of this series of con- 
ferences with some of Europe's best musicians. Mr. Doane ee ‘ss _ 
will reopen his New York studio on September 10, where t TAMAKI MIURA, : : 
singing in all its phases is taught. His slogan is: No who made her final New York appearance at Carnegie Hall 
Method,—each voice a completely individual problem. on April 28 in a program of varied songs in which she was 
(Photo by Edwin F. Townsend.) most successful. (Photo ‘ 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and 
French Opera and Started on Careers 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
aris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Votce TeacHER AND Opera CoacH 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soro VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—lInterpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker a Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many year 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of gd Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: ag 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exporent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly a <4 Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


5 Broadway 

Ft. Washington Ave. 
York 
Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


142 
STUDIOS 120 270 


Phones: 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
ef Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stupio: 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
FRENCH AND DANCING—HaRMONY, COMPOSITION, 
APPRECIATION AND History oF Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR, 


New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 
105 West 72nd St., New York 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: City 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 
476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. 


Organist 


RiesBerGc, A.A.G.O. 
& Choir master . alvary Baptist Church, 

‘ew York ( Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORG AN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 

*ersonal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Moth classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 








HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, 
Phone: 
CLAss, 


Instruction 
New 
Susquehanna 

Bedford, Pa. 


York 
3312 


SUMMER July-September, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
—- fess House Bl i Se 
ednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to ar Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


VocaL Coacu—AccomPanist—ORcanist 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York ad 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Ae e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Jutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Teachers Normal Classes 
June 18th and July 9th 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF cENGING 
471 West End Avenue 


$ New York 
Phone: Endicott ‘7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Teleph Rhinelander 7900 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES peat ancer, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


a York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy $540 
In Summit, N. J., a 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF “SINGING | 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT oe oe eee 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For Th 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. Seer aK ‘ 














| 




















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC)! cievin instrrure oF Music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season 6 EAST 85th ST Incorporated 1878 
Under the Sateureiar of the Bing a a York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degr Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNE ELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE yan GEL DER, VERA NETTE, MINA EL MAN; Harp: RA 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, ALL B NCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


enter at any time during the season. Summer Courses. Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A “Th Q lit f Its F 1 Refl he S dard h 
a e Quality of Its Faculty ects the Standard of the School’’ 


1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 








Ole Cileheland Justitute of ()usir 
June 20, ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL. Auguet 1|/) (f incinmati Conservatory «Music 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN 
INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 

















MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO > onal 


Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gom 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Ww talo, iv q ad d it t : : . 
rite for catsloone giving courses, fess and devnitery rates Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


2827 Euclid Avenue Glovetand, Gite Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
SE eaeenee Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
Seste ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 
Presidents: BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St. 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio “ 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: 8S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classie French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 


develop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time 
Summer classes will be held by LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
country studios near Pa APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 1ST 


Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, FRANCE 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 






































LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC oe eee 


Jol 
A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin Kimpatt Hatt, Cuaicaco, Itt. 


tase ITHACA cael SUMMER CLASSES FOR VOCAL TEACHERS 
Conservatory of Music UNDER 











eet ||| ONE Gamr sm 6 MIR. PASQUALE AMATO 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER TERM Philadelphia, Pa. . 
begins July 2 Julius Leefson, Director For Information Apply to Secretary 




















GRANBERRY || Diz. 


f 
PIANO SCHOOL Toniiiint 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING é 
Practical Training Course for Teachers PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. Director 


Booxtets—149 East 61st Street, New Yor« | Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville Pa 
| ne ~ oo 


re jan —_____—_— | ACADEMY OF SINGING 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ||| BLANCHE MARCHESI sree. 
































of the University of Rochester 








Apply Secretary Above Address 





HOWARD HANSON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 


ce vnak wat, Seely Ma Se INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART cu sntn sti pox .S 0 om 


ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
OF THE students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC | ZLARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC “*"Frci. uorotD Aven 


Maintained by the University Musical Society THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City 


_ Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


(ERNESTO), z SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY SECOND 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN UR ii ee 


Composer-Planist Concert Pianist and re ue Specializing In 
Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


—_—— One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 
RANICH-&-BACH Special Summer Term 
JUNE 18th TO JULY 28th, 1928 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS ce ante ues 
anda PLAYER PIANOS Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Child D 
Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City “WAddrese College of Music, ADOLF HAHN: Director, CINCINNATI DINO Ne 
















































































1928 


K TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 


May 24, 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicot 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


: MARGOLIS st 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 

7 hh: f 

HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2siMuasic 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 

Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


¢ SHAFFNER 


i SOPRANO 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Salates | oe yewey EM Cathodes. N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmburst, N Phone Havemeyer 2398-3 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
140 East 34th Street 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Platz 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America sfter January 1, 1929.) 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Music, Rochester, 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 


a. yd sates. pve. 
*- Cire 








New York 











Eastman ScHOOL OF M.-Y 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 

Beaumont says: “There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 

Management Lestiz A. Tompxins, 101 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


[DILLING 











HARPIST 


25 W. 5 


dio : 1 &., 
Mat. _ Hessel @ Joe N'Y. Tel. Circle 161% 


Steinway Hall, New York . ¥. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W.49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 
2025 Broadway, New York 




















MUSICAL 


ean COXE 


570 W 156th St _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 4 a 80th St., New York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. 
Van Dyck Studios, 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J- 


»s KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 

z Violin Instruction 

14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIAN 
HARMONY AND ComMPosITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St. N. ¥ Phone: 1002] River 


“Spring Is we ¥ “Joyous Ny fil “Bubbles” 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORB EWI 


INCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


aux HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotei Royal 
635 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 











os Eighth i , Sotumbes Nati 





























Chicago 

















8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 


‘ WARFORD ass 
 SEKTBERG 

















4 West 40th New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


wns W i L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 








Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—S= Pianist = — 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 D4 57th St. 


Address: 144 E. 150th 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 














COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as a Volce Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
ree ge and mClacianati, other — singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, 


ame Mi) W 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. a Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chica age Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorie 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 











Rey 























Lazar S. Samoiloff 


Vocal Master Classes 


PORTLAND, OREGON—MAY 2lst 
(c/o Ruth Creed, Sherman Clay Co., 

315 Morrison Street) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—JUNE 2ist 
(Madge Talmadge, P. O. Box 930) 
TRIP TO EUROPE JULY TO OCTOBER 




















LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TEN 
conounr—Onsrowio—orena 
Season 1928-29 now booking 
Address: care of MusicaL Courimr, 113 W. 57th St., 





N. Y. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer- Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 88 Morningside Dri Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


eMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER. RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steei Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 

















GEHRKEN S&S Organist 


“Able technic and fine command.” — 
Raby aek 

nee ly gainin, 

N. Y. , 

stman ‘dakeet of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


“Bek ~~eoay Temple 
_ Seminary, 


unique reputation.” — 


M2zmmm>é BCEaIwP 








Organist and hoe 
Beth-El, Union Theo 
412 Fifth fm 


{ BUTLER 





Soprano 
Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS 


On World Tour Until October, 1928 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park _ 


aut 42, DURNO 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Coach 

















: HAMILTON MORRIS 


A CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 — Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 


Pupils Ancopted. 312 Riverside, New York 
Tel. Academy 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘Miss Melrose comes = of the Pian * ek a aon which 


is vigorous, not to say th 
BIRDIGE BLYE i: 
Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











BELLE F ISCH SILVERMAN 


OICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 77 Girard Place, Newark, N. J 

Kuabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 

_ Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 

Susquehanna 1980 


POUL BAI <=. 


BARITONE of Musi 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Terento 





RADIE BRITAIN 


onat’ Teaticote, Fcimball Bids. line, iil. 


MME. 
tum CROXTON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


ROMANOFF 


E 

L paemAtsS SOPRANO 

E Vocal Stud Vo -4 ne 
N 

E 


Coaching, wg ones 
637 Madison Ave., N. el. Regent 7450 











DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 


Studios: 131 West 110th St., N _* k 
_Telephone Monument 0 777 —— 


*LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 


M 
A 
D 
G 
E 














VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE D LUCA. oa 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 


in connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 





ETNAH ROCHON BOUTT£ 


Proressorn OF FRENCH 
Special Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 
ertifiGe de l'Ecole de Prepara- oe mbe 4085. P.O.B 
n des Professeurs de J. New York City 


MUSICAL 


iBRANDT 


TENOR 


189 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Morningside 3053 





CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 








c FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 
Address: Hotel Empire, New 
——— Columbus 7400 


Voice Placement and 
Opera Class, Address 
108 W. 75th 8t., N.Y. 


Tel. 0766 Trafalgar 


ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 

1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Mgt. Epna BLancns Suowarter, Auditorium Bidg , Chicage 





MEZZ0- 


S STALLINGS 2%. 


S 6 East 36th St. New York City 
E Tel. Caledonia 2295 


ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. 
eenetneinss 10125 





PROF. PEDRO PONS” 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spoin; ez-alumnus 
Master Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
Care of MusioaL Courier, 113 West 57th 8t., New York 
Phone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 6472 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The — inne of America 








Studio: 





MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


65 West 70th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 0848 





PIANIST 
71 Columbia Heights, aroetaya. N. Y. 
Tel. ain 1430-W 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


DE GREGORIO 


TENOR Voice Production 
Stupio: 166 West 72np Srt., New York 
Phone: 0138 Endicott 


: ROSENFIELD 











Cc. BENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only sopetter of 
Giuseppe Martino Ross! and Masha Kave- 
lin. ChRI AYES, tenor, As- 
sistant nt ote 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 


"BARRON 
Y 


Beadle: 








Walter Anderson 
New York 


Management: 
5 Columbus Circle 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Plano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


BOMMEL 


BARITONE. Vocat INstRUOTION. 
Available for Recitals and Concerts 
1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 9972 Circle 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 














TENOR 


Telephone 
Tra. 3614 











CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 





GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Management BE. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Thorough nonseccsoenartee s sincerity.""—London Daily Telegraph. 














ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patrenize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


COURIER 


EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 





Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 


“Small Grand with a Big Tone” 
ARTISTIC UPRIGHTS 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. Office, 37 W. 37th St.,. NEW YORK 














THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally 
It is a marvelous Instrument 
Its selling power is not the least important feature 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Established 1857 Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 

















The only substantial im- 
Provements in piano-tone 
Production made in_ forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
New York 
Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS 

















CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 














MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
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Harrisburg, Festival A 
Triumphant Success! 

Six Great Concerts Given, With Festival 
Chorus and Distinguished Soloists—Begins 
With Mozart Mass and Concludes With 
Samson and Delilah—Ward-Stephens a 
Masterly Conductor—Hadley’s Mirtil 
in Arcadia Wins Popular Approval 





First Mozart Festival 


HIS is the first Mozart Festival to be held in 

the United States and the Seventh Annual Music 
Festival to be given in Harrisburg, Pa., under the 
direction of Ward-Stephens. On this occasion 
Henry Hadley was guest conductor and the solo- 
ists for the entire festival were as follows: Fred- 
erick Baer, Clark Bair, B. S. Behney, Mary Craig, 
Stuart J. Dewey, Rudolph Ganz, Walter Gibson, 
Frank L. Hessenberger, Judson House, Luella 
Melius, Lewis J. Munnell, Alma Petersen, Rosa 
Ponselle, Lisa Roma, Stuart Ross, Henri Scott, 
Clarence Sigler and Nevada Van der Veer. 











HarrispurGc, Pa.—The Mozart Festival of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was held last week with five concerts in Harrisburg and 
one concert in Hershey, a suburb. These six great concerts 
demonstrated conclusively that Harrisburg not only has the 
material to create a music festival on a very large scale, but 
also has material from which to gather audiences fully cap- 
able of appreciating what is being offered them. 

The Harrisburg festival is the creation, first of all, of 
Ward-Stephens, who gathered together the nucleus of his 
forces several years ago and gave yearly musical perform- 
ances on a moderate scale. He built up a magnificent chorus 
of two hundred, or two hundred and fifty, voices, a chorus 
so excellent, so capable of presenting music of the highest 
class as it should be presented, that it convinced Harrisburg 
of the possibility of building around it an annual music festi- 

val that would carry the name and fame of this beautiful 
city far and wide and would ultimately bring visitors here 
from the surrounding country and distant points as well. 

Harrisburg is, indeed, a beautiful place to visit. It is 
approached on all sides by automobile roads that should 
tempt the traveller even though no festival were offered 
for his entertainment on his arrival; it lies on the main 
trunk lines of two great railroads, and the trains, passing 
through a picturesque countryside, winding about the flanks 
of the Alleghany foothills and along the broad, gentle-flow- 
ing river, offer the acme of luxury and comfort. 

Arriving in Harrisburg, the visitor finds himself in a 
city of broad streets and green parks, of public buildings and 
handsome churches; a city of enterprise, its brisk commerce 
indicated by its stores and office buildings; and last, but not 
least, hotel accommodations equal to the best of New York 
or Europe. 

Finally one must mention the school building in which 
the festival performances were given—the William Penn 
High School, one of those great buildings that America 
erects with a broader aim in view than the educational needs 
of the school room. It has a spacious stage facing a broad 
auditorium of great seating capacity, its beautiful interior 
finished off in pure white of severe classic line unbroken 
except by dark curtains which frame windows on the two 
side walls. 

Tue First Concert, May 14, EveNnING 

Mozart’s Mass in C minor, which was the principal work 
given on the first festival evening, proved to be of larger, 
more emotional and solid texture than are other Mozart 
works in similar form. This is the Mass which, as will be 
recalled, was “edited” by Alois Schmitt, and published in 
1901 by Breitkopf & Hartel Leipsic. It was performed for 
the first time on April 3, 1901, by the Mozartverein in Dres- 
den, and for the first time in America at this Harrisburg 
festival. 

To it has been affixed the opus number 427. Mozart actu- 
ally completed or sketched the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo 
as far as the Crucifixus, and the Sanctus. The Credo was 
completed by the use of other Mozartian church numbers; 
and the Agnus Dei is supplied by a repetition of the Kyrie 
with the final ending taken from the opening phrase, which 
results in a solemn and impressive termination of the whole. 

Thanks to Mozart’s marked individuality of manner and 
unity of style, this entire work sounds like a single creation, 
conceived and executed for a single purpose, rather than 
what it is—a work assembled from numerous sources. The 
music is astonishingly beautiful and effective and approxi- 
mates at times the majesty of Bach or Beethoven in their 
most sublime moments. 

It is also amazingly difficult for the chorus as well as 
for the soloists, and the chorus distinguished itself in its 
rendition, as did the soloists. Among the numbers chiefly 
noted were No. 3, Laudamus te, set for mezzo-soprano, but 
sung with beauty of tone and technical clarity by Lisa Roma 
without evidence of being out of her range, although it 
extends down into the contralto register; No. 5, Domine, an 
exquisite duet for soprano and mezzo, sung with tremendous 
depth of feeling by Luella Melius and Lisa Roma; No. 6, 
Qui tollis, a broad and beautiful Largo for double chorus in 
which Ward-Stephens and the capable forces under his com- 


mand demonstrated that technical perfection and musician- 
ship which won them a well merited triumph; No. 7, Quo- 
— a trio sung by Luella Melius, Lisa Roma and Judson 
House with exemplary balance of tone and intonation and 
with exquisitely delicate shading; No. 8, the fugally brilliant 
Cum sancto spiritu, in which, as in all of the florid contra- 
puntal music of the Mass—and there is much of it!—the 
chorus proved itself able to negotiate passage work with 
the ease and precision of a coloratura; No. 9, the vigorous 
and rhythmic chorus opening, the Credo; No. 10, Et in- 
carnatus est, a solo of great beauty for soprano, with obli- 
gatos for flute, oboe and bassoon, given passionate and de- 
votional rendition by Luella mera and solo players from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; No, 11, a solemn and impressive 
Crucifixus for chorus; No. 12, Et resurrexit, brilliant and 
stirring—one of the most splendid pieces in the entire work; 
No. 16, Sanctus, a great double chorus leading to the Ho 
sanna, of which the contrapuntal complexity is amazing; No. 
17, Benedictus, for solo quartet, followed by the choral finale. 

The soloists were, in addition to Luella Melius and Lisa 
Roma already mentioned, Judson House, whose fine vocal 


equipment and musicianship were heard to great advantage 
in part of the Credo (Et in Spiritum sanctum) for tenor 
(Continued on page 


24) 


Schubert Prize Winners All New Yorkers 

A jury consisting of Frank Damrosch, Rudolph Ganz, 
Henry Hadley, Ernest Hutcheson and Albert Stoessel, has 
awarded the three prizes in the American zone of the Co- 


lumbia Phonograph Company’s international contest for the 


best orchestral composition in honor of the centennial com- 
memoration of the death of Franz Schubert. All the winners 
are from New York City, which fact puts New York in line 
for the main awards, the first of which is the sum of 
$10,000. 

First prize of $750 has been won by Charles 
Haubiel, assistant professor of music at New York Uni 
versity ; the victorious composition is called Karma. Second 
prize, $250, goes to Louis Gruenberg, pianist and founder of 
the League of Composers. Mr. Gruenberg is a prominent 
American “modernist” in composition. Frederick Stahlberg, 
conductor, long associated with Victor Herbert, receives 
third prize, in the form of a certificate of honorable men- 
tion. One of the conditions of the contest was that the 
the compositions submitted should —aeeres 
be characterized by “a return to 
melody and the lyrical spirit of 
Schubert’s works.” 


Trowbridge 


Rosario Scalero for Curtis 
Institute 


Rosario Scalero, for 
the teacher of Charles T. 
who has won first prize 
American zone of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company's  interna- 
tional Schubert competition (as re- 
ported immediately above in this is- 
sue), has signed a three years’ con- 
tract with the Curtis Institute of 
Philadelphia as head of the theory 
and composition department. Mr. 
Scalero has been active as a 
teacher in that department of the 
Curtis School for some time, be- 
sides teaching at the David Manne $ 
Music School in New York, where 
Haubiel was one of his pupils; for 
the next three years, at least, Mr. 
Scalero will be connected exclu- 
sively with the Curtis Institute. 


five years 
Haubiel, 
in the 





Sturani ited Mvaindl 


tan Opera 


General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza announces that he has en- 
gaged as conductor and musical 
secretary, for the coming season, 
Giuseppe Sturani, well known in 

ew York. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, heretofore musical secretary, 
will continue as conductor, espe- 
cially for the Sunday concerts. 
Maestro Sturani, a member of an 
old Bolognese family, was a con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
during the seasons of 1910 to 1912 
inclusive. Subsequently he served 
as conductor of the Chicago Opera 
for seven years. He first came to 
New York as one of the late Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
Company conductors in 1908. 


Plans for ‘New Philadelphia 
Opera House 

William C. Hammer, general 
manager of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, at a luncheon re- 
cently at the Hotel Adelphia, gave 
a brief outline of the plans of the 
proposed opera house on the Park- 
way to cost $7,000,000. It is under- 
stood that the new building will be 
the home of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company and the Philadelphia 
Forum. 


ever had, 


voice and repertoire teacher, who speaks 
For this reason teaching demands for 
ciently for him to decide to remain in Pittsburgh for a longer 
months and to confine his work to these studios. 
clusion of this period of r: “ac — he may consider a request for a two weeks 
daily course in Norfolk, 
him during the last two summers. 
Mr. Perkins becomes more and more 
thoughtful study is being carried on during those months, when so many distractions 
consequent upon the regular mid-year season are offering no infringement upon eithe 


Philadelphia Enjoys The 
Pearl Fishers 


Bizet Work Admirably Presented by Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society—Mayor Mackey Ex- 
tols Work of the Society—Ascension Day 
Service at St. James Church Under Di- 
rection of Sears and Mockridge 
Abram Chasins Pleases in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—On May 16, in the Academy 
Music, the Philadelphia Operatic Society presented 
Pearl Fishers by Bizet. This is the twenty-second 
for this company, and this presentation marked its seventy 
second performance. There are but four roles: that of 
Leila, taken by Vera Murray Covert; Nadir, by Howard 
P. Haug; Zurga, by Forest C. Dennis, and Nourabad, by 
Paul G. Swope. Miss Covert exhibited a beautiful voice, 
which, although not large, is under splendid control, 
delightful quality, and equal to all the coloratura parts of 
which this opera has many. Her acting was convincing 
and her appearance charming. Mr. Haug, who made his 
operatic debut at this time, was somewhat nervous’ at the 
beginning, but his singing improved as the opera pro 
gressed and his acting was good. Mr. Dennis, who has ap 
peared twice before with this company, did excellent 
work as the Chief. oth vocally and dramatically he 
reached a high level. Mr. Swope made his debut 
this opera, exhibiting a voice of good quality, in 
tively small part of the High Priest. 

The scenery and costumes 
and the chorus did some very 
final chorus of the second act. 
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season 
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attractive 
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were 
fine 


During the intermission between the first and second act, 
the orchestral number, The Siav (composed by the late 
Celeste D. Hecksher, former president the Philadelphia 

(Continued on page 
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London Season Opens With Brilliant Sunshine 


and Heavy Wagner 


Crowds the Ring—A New Wotan and an American Woodbird—Orchestras and Others Celebrate 


but Bohemia 


Society Shuns the Opera, 


Schubert—Bloch’s Israel Well Received—Many Pianists and Singers, Some Americans 


Lonpon.—The famous London “season” is here, and once 
again the papers are full of the usual fatuous glorification 

London as the “capital of the world,” the “supreme social 
melting pot of the universe,” and the “playground of a so- 
ciety. that has completely —— the art of life.” Other 
countries, and, especially republics, we are told, can never 
aspire to such brilliance “a such perfection, for, alas, they 
have no royal court. And, of course, there is no court like 
the British court, and anyway “what city, save Rome itself 
(meaning ancient Rome) has offered such ‘lures to 
suc h an infinite diversity of tastes: 

To a mere outsider this self-adulation may seem a little 
ridiculous, especially when one realizes that the real reason 
for the “diversity” of the London season is the fact that 
everything, from sport to opera, from art exhibitions to 
garden parties, is crowded into the two months of the 
year during which the weather is reasonably sure to be 


ever 


WILHELM RODE, 
Wotan and The 
London Oper 


Wi 


Wanderer are the 
ra Season thus far. 


se appearanccs as 
outstandy feature of the 
And the very brilliance of this out-door carnival is 
merely a brilliance by contrast, for the rest of the year is 
unmitigated gloom. However, in these circum- 
stances, and realizing how little real gaiety there is in the 
may as well be indulgent with his 


good 
an almost 


Anglo-Saxon’s life, one 
joy 
Wacner Is 

To be sure, the chief performer, thus far has been the 
sun. There has been a marvellous run of fine weather, 
which has brought people out into the open air and emptied 
the theaters and concert halls. As for the opera, of which 
we have had a week, the average attendance has been fairly 
good, chiefly because the greater part of the performances 
have been taken up with the Nibelungen Ring, which had 
been sold out long in advance. The second and last pro- 
duction of the great cycle has also been virtually sold out, 
and this fact alone indicates that Wagner, as during the 
past few seasons, is again the trump card at Covent Garden. 

The performances have been up to the usual average, and 
superior in one or two respects. Wilhelm Rode, the new 
Wotan from Munich, has proved a valuable addition to the 
cast. He has not the vocal beauty of Schorr, nor the vocal 
power of such giants of the past as Van Rooy, but he makes 
up in subtlety what he lacks in mere strength. He is a 
psychological Wotan, and one of the few that have been 
able to bring out the intellectua! superiority of the wily god. 
3oth as an actor and as a musician he is first rate. 

There has also been a new Briinnhilde, in the person of 
Elisabeth Ohms. She is not the usual heavy Teutonic Frau, 
and her voice, too, lacks corpulence This is a refreshing 
change (if not always satisfying) on the vocal side. But 
she, too, seems to have more than the usual modicum of 
brains, and there were some moving moments in her singing. 
In the most powerful climaxes, both in Siegfried and Got- 
terdammerung, however, she was disappointing. 

Melchior was the Siegmund and showed that he had de- 
veloped greatly and/ learned a good deal. His voice, al- 
ways powerful and brilliant is under better control than it 
was two years ago. Laubenthal, as Siegfried, was eminently 
satisfactory, both histrionically and vocally. His Young 
Siegfried, which is new here, is as convincing, as the mature 
hero of which his presentation already won approval last 
year. By husbanding his resources for the big climaxes he 
manages to do justice to the music in its biggest moments. 
He won a well-deserved success. 

The rest of the cast, with the exception of Rosette Anday’s 
Fricka, Ivar Andresen’s Fafner and Anny Andrassy’s Erda, 
was the familiar one of past years. Hans Clemens was an 
especial lly subtle and cunning Loge, Albert Reiss still the 
inimitable Mime and Habich the convincingly sinister Alber- 
ich. Bruno Walter presided over an ensemble which was as 
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good as one can expect from so few rehearsals, and an or- 
chestra that just began to get smooth as the week progressed 
The horns in the opening of the Rheingold were not exactly 
promising. 
Griuck’s ARMIDE 

The only “novelty” of the season—and an old one at that 
-—is Gluck’s Armide, sung in German by German and Brit- 
ish artists and conducted by Robert Heger. The scenery is 
the ancient stuff from the warehouse, which puts us back 
into mid-Victorian days, but nevertheless occasionally (in 
the Hate scene, for instance) still displays a certain pictorial 
sense. The lighting is said to be improved this year, but 
it was not exactly discernible in Armide. The feature of 
this performance was the Armide of Frida Leider, a magni- 
ficently tragic figure, which, however, came near being made 
ridiculous by the antics of Rinaldo and his fellow knights 
whose movements and bearing (in the difficult costumes of 
Crusaders) were reminiscent of a village festival. The 
singing of Walter Widdop as Rinaldo, left much to be de- 
sired, though he has a beautiful voice and is a most useful 
singer in oratorio. 


Marion McAFEE A SURPRISE 

The surprise of the evening was Marion McAfee, the 
young Chicago soprano, who at short notice joined the com- 
pany in place of an English singer. She sang the Naiad very 
beautifully and in good style, and achieved a real success 
after her famous aria in the third act. She also looked 
very charming. Miss McAfee again distinguished herself as 
he Woodbird in Siegfried. 

A performance of Tannhauser (which hadn't been heard 
in Covent Garden for some time, and which obviously shows 
the wear of the intervening years) gave us the pleasure of 
hearing and seeing an exceptionally lovely Elisabeth, in the 
person of Géta Ljungberg, and listening to a really fine and 
passionate Venus—Frida Leider. Both Melchior, in the title 
role, and Herbert Janssen, as Wolfram were far above the 
average. The orchestra, ragged here and there, was in the 
trusty hands of Robert Heger, but the scenery and group 
play, especially in the Venusberg scene, had more than a 
touch of the comic. The chorus at Covent Garden is never 
better than it absolutely ought to be, so why grumble at 
this one 

Socially the opera season is about as much of a success as 
the recent ones have been. The diamond horseshoe of the 
past has lost much of its genuineness if not its glitter, but 
that is merely a sign of the times. Nobility is largely ab- 
sent because it prefers bridge and fancy dress parties while 
the blood sports are out of season. The royal box is taken, 
as a courtesy, by the royal family, and filled with courtiers. 
Once Princess Mary and her consort were there and once 
the Princess Royal. King Manuel is always there, and the 
German and Italian ambassadors represent diplomacy. One 
or two scattering viscounts and a fair number of captains of 
the new industries make up the rest of the “gentry.” The 
rest are music-lovers from the fringes of Mayfair and mostly 
from “Bohemia.” Which is just as well. Opera in London 
is no longer the “done thing” and one doubts if it ever will 
be again. 

CELEBRATING SCHUBERT 

Concerts, as usual, begin to multiply this time of the year, 
though the orchestras are silent, their best elements being 
merged into the Covent Garden orchestra. Both the London 
Symphony and the Royal Philharmonic finished their sea- 
sons by “celebrating” Schubert. They did this, as is the 
way of orchestras, by playing the C major symphony. Wein- 
gartner, with the London Symphony, at least added the 
Unfinished and the Rosamunde music, and so made a pro- 
gram of it—and a very fine performance it was. Hamilton 
Harty contented himself with the usual symphony, and the 
playing here and there was rough. The rest of this pro- 
gram included one comparative rarity, the entr’acte from 
Berlioz’ Trojans at Carthage. Strauss’s Heldenleben, how- 
ever, killed it off. 

Another important concert was the Royal Choral So- 
ciety’s performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis under 
the excellent direction of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, an Eng- 
lish conductor of great promise. Evlyn Howard-Jones 
played the Choral Fantasia and the B flat concerto at the 
same concert and once again demonstrated his exceptional 
mental grasp of Beethoven’s music. 


Biocn’s IsrAEL BroapcAsTep 


The most important orchestral novelty—for London—has 
been Bloch’s Israel Symphony, which was played at the last 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s “National” con- 
certs, conducted by Sir Henry Wood. Although the passion- 
ate grief and the violence of Bloch’s expression are not 
calculated to be sympathetic to English ears, the work made 
a surprisingly good impression. The critics admire his mas- 
tery of the material but accuse him of “showiness.” It is true 
that in these days of musical “absolutism” and the neo- 
classical ideal Bloch’s music strikes one as more melodra- 
matic than it did a few years ago, and at any rate ana- 
chronistic. It is hard to keep up with the procession. 

The Handel renaissance is going on apace. The Crystal 
Palace Messiah, a London fixture dating from the darkest 
Victorian days, was this year presided over by the magnetic 
Sir Thomas Beecham, and one wonders that the glass dome 
of the Palace is still intact. There has also been an at- 
tempt to revive Semele, but without arousing much interest. 

FLonzALeys Say Goop-Bye 


There has been rather less chamber music than usual of 
late, and the outstanding event in this department was the 
farewell of the Flonzaley Quartet. The Quartet had made 
a permanent place for itself in the affections of the London 
public, and there is genuine regret at seeing them go. Be- 
sides Mozart they made an unusual excursion into modernity 
by launching a quartet by Erwin Schulhoff, of Prague, which 
is full of all the tricks of the newest polyglot idiom, and 


very little more. The Amar Quartet with Hindemith at the 
viola, made its English debut through the radio, playing a 
classic program and a modern one. 
SAMUEL, Tovey 3ACH 

Among the pianists the largest place quantitatively at any 
rate, goes to Harold Samuel, for he has again given his 
annual Bach week. This is now so well-founded an event 
that the London season would seem to be incomplete with- 
out it. As a feat of memory and endurance it is prodi- 
gious; as an exhibition of high-grade musicianship it is 
unique. But more important than all this is that it is thor- 
oughly enjoyable to so large a number of people. The 
enthusiasm at these concerts runs high. It is a striking fea- 
ture of Samuel’s recitals that the greater proportion of his 
audiences are men. An impeccable rhythm is the backbone 
of his playing, an unerring sense of climax and the love of 


AND 


GOTA LJUNGBERG, 
Swedish soprano, who sings Elisabeth in Tannhauser, Sieg- 
linde and other leading roles at Covent Garden this year. 


She is a pupil of Louis Bachner, American vocal teacher in 
Berlin. 


simplicity in all things; these mz ike his recitals experiences 
unforgettable to every lover of Bach. 

Another Englishman who has helen playing Bach recently 
is Prof. Donald Tovey. A unique feature of the second 
of his three concerts was the final fugue of that problemati- 
cal work, Die Kunst der Fuge, left unfinished by Bach and 
completed by Tovey in an ingenious manner in accordance 
with Bach’s own “data” for its form. He also played, among 
other rarities, Bach’s six-part Fugue on a theme by Frederick 
the Great. Schubert’s great D flat sonata and two Bee- 
thoven sonatas (op. 10, No. 3 and op. 111), as well as Scria- 
bin’s fifth sonata served to show Tovey’s extraordinary grasp 
of these widely differentiated styles. Despite his lack of a 
virtuoso’s technic and his rhythmical vagaries, his deep sym- 
pathy with his music always gives his performance a special 
stamp of intimacy. 


GopowskKy AND OTHER PIANISTS 

Leopoid Godowsky has given two recitals, following after 
his playing of the Beethoven G major ‘concerto already re- 
corded here. He played some of his own pieces, from the 
Triakontameron and the Java Suite, which were accepted 
as charming salon pieces belonging to a genre almost ob- 
solete. His passacaglia on a theme by Schubert and his 
transcriptions of Schubert and other songs were well re- 
ceived, and his playing of Beethoven’s Appassionata was in- 
tellectual and big. 

An all-Chopin concert, as played recently by Victor Ben- 
ham, failed to provide the full quota of enjoyment usually 
expected of such a program. That this virtuoso pianist was 
not at his best was proven by the occasional moments of 
beautiful tone and deiicate phrasing which left one wishing 
for more. 

Three American pianists have made their debuts within 
the iast month with a fair degree of success. They were 
Giles Gilbert, Margaret Shotwell and Josefa Rosanska, all 
of whom played to enthusiastic audiences. The first has 
made a special study of modern French composers. He 
showed more sympathy in his playing of a group by Debussy 
and a Spaniard named Blancafort than in Beethoven's Appas- 
sionata Sonata, which was marred by excessive pedalling 
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and smudgy arpeggio passages, though his cantabile was 
expressive. 
AMERICAN DEBUTANTES 


Obvious nervousness handicapped Margaret Shotwell in 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata; but she fared better in smaller 
works by Albeniz, de Falla, Ravel and Debussy, where clar- 
ity and a feeling for style became evident. By the time she 
reached Liszt she was in full swing and carried off a rhap- 
sody with great effect. 

Josefa Rosanska belongs to the hale and hearty type of 
pianist who covers a lack of musical insight and delicacy 
with verve and assurance. Thus in the Chopin B minor 
sonata the vigorous playing of the last movement tended 
to make one forget the comparative monotony of the largo. 
The usual French and Spanish tid-bits were also served up 
with plenty of dash and color. 

ScHONBERG AMONG THE LAMBS 

A highly interesting program was given by Paul Wein- 
garten, a pianist of considerable eminence in his own Vienna. 
His playing of Schénberg’s Five Pieces, op. 19, in a group 
of harmless neo-Romantics like Emil Sauer, Joseph Marx 
and Erich Korngold made one suspect a sardonic intent. 
However, the charming Viennese salon pieces were lapped 
up by an eager audience which still found it in its heart to 
laugh at Schonberg, convincingly played as he was. Wein- 
gartner’s musicianship plus elegance, an agreeable combina- 
tion, shone in works by Schubert, Chopin, Brahms and 
Liszt. 

A young American pianist, Beveridge Webster, pupil of 
Philippe of Paris, who made his debut in London last year, 
strengthened the good impression he then made in the first 
of two recitals at the Aeolian Hall. His playing of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasiestiicke was delightfully graceful and unaf- 
fected, while in Ravel’s Ondine he displayed the lightness of 
touch and crystal clarity of a Pachmann. An interesting 
young pianist whose career will be worth watching. 

That sweet and sunny pair, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson, are becoming so popular that any program they 
choose to serve up on one and two pianos will draw a crowd. 
Their repertory must be inexhaustible, for I’ve not heard 
them repeat themselves once. At their last appearance the 
four-handed F minor Fantasia of Schubert certainly carried 
off the prize—a bubbling well of pure musical nectar. The 
Reger variations on a Beethoven theme were a tour de force 
of composition without inspiration (music-spawning, as 
Ernest Newman once called it), and a tour de force of 
marvellous playing. 

Mischa Elman has been the only violinist heard of late, 
and it is pleasant to report that a fairly large audience. in 
Queen’s Hall showed that the popular fiddle-hero is still in 
the fashion. We still prefer his Nardini and Ernst con- 
certos to his Brahms sonata, but that is neither here nor 
there. His style is unique in its charming insouciance and 
his tone as sweet as ever. 

Two New SINGERS 

The singers, like the poor, we have always with us, but 
most of them make us no gladder than their brothers in 
ubiquity. Elena Gerhardt is one perennial exception, though 
her recent program consisting largely of Franz, Jensen, 
Grieg, etc., succeeded in keeping me at a safe distance. A 
newcomer ‘appeared on the same day in the person of Ursula 
van Diemen, possessed of an exquisitely beautiful mezzo, 
which she uses with much art. She sang some songs like 
the hackneyed Ave Maria of Schubert, and Wolf’s Wie 
glanzt der helle Mond in an unforgettable manner. 

It needs something more than courage for a young singer 
to tackle a program drawn solely from Schubert, Schumann 
and Wolf, and including the Dichterliebe cycle, but Harold 
Dahlquist, American baritone, fully justified his choice. His 
is a rich, warm voice with a perfectly evenly produced vocal 
range from A to F sharp; a most serviceable instrument. He 
showed distinct dramatic sense, particularly in the song, Ich 
hab’im Traum geweinet, and his phrasing was faultless 
throughout. The appreciation of his audience induced him 
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to add several encores, of which Wolf’s Verborgenheit was 
particularly well sung. 

Claire Croiza, French soprano, gave an unusual program 
of French music, old and new, with the assistance of An- 
thony Bernard at the piano. In quality of voice and style 
she reminded one of Gerhardt, but without that artist’s per- 
fect feeling for the phrase. This was more evident in her 
first group of Monteverde, Lully and Gluck, perhaps owing 
to nervousness, for some songs of Fauré, Ravel, and Debussy 
were beautifully sung. Two humorous tid-bits of Stravinsky 
were cleverly rendered and much appreciated. 


More AMERICANS 


Another American, Esther Dale, 
the hearts of Londoners. 


is singing herself into 
At her last recital here she ap- 


* peared, as the result of an automobile accident, with a black 


eye and a plastered head. The indulgence she asked for was 
not needed, for she showed complete control of her voice and 
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sang a varied program with remarkable versatility of ex- 
pression. In Bach’s Komm in mein Herzenhaus she mas- 
tered the fervid passages with ease. 

Louise Loring, yet another American, made her London 
debut in rather unfortunate circumstances—namely in a 

gloomy and sparsely filled Albert Hall (on a sunny Sunday 
that lured people outdoors), and hitched to a Japanese tenor, 
who didn’t kindle much enthusiasm. Louise Loring’s sweet 
voice and delicate style fell upon dreary wastes of space, and 
we can only hope to hear her in a more suitable environ- 
ment, 

Last but not least, Valentina Aksarova gave us a very 
enjoyable evening of Russian music, together with Boris 
Popov, a fine baritone. Despite a cold she gave a splendid 
performance of the last act of Eugen Onégin, in which she 
exhibited not only her fine voice but great dramatic power. 
A number of Russian songs also showed her excellent dic- 
tion and highly cultivated style. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 





Macbeth in Dresden a Real Surprise—A new Flemish Opera Heard in Hanover—Jazz 


Germany's Verdi Renaissance Responsible 
for Many 


Interestin3, Revivals 


Panto- 


mime and a Goethe Comedy 


Bertin.—During the past five or six years the Verdi ren- 
aissance in Germany has recovered half a dozen or more 
of Verdi’s forgotten, early operas, most of which have re- 
gained popularity in Germany. The Dresden Opera lately 
brought out the master’s Macbeth, heard in Florence for the 
first time in 1847, worked over a second time for Paris in 
1864, where it had no more success, and then buried until 
1928. 

Verdi himself always had a predilection for this neglected 
work. The Dresden performance proved that in melodic 
invention and dramatic power Macbeth is by no means in- 
ferior to any of the more popular works, that there is no 
valid reason why Traviata and Trovatore should have ac- 
quired so much more celebrity than Macbeth. But in art, 
just as in life, incommensurable chance has as much to do 
with success as intrinsic merit, which very often is not 
appreciated. Verdi is, of course, not much different in 
Macbeth from what he is in the other operas of the time--- 
about 1850. Here as there he has the invaluable faculty of 
always hitting the nail on the head, always finding the proper 
accent, a simple and yet convincing solution of the dramatic 
problem. 

The performance was worthy of the Dresden Opera. 
Especially impressive was Robert Burg as Macbeth, and 
Eugenie Burckhardt did full justice, vocally at least, to the 
exorbitant demands of the part of Lady Macbeth. Otto 
Ehrhardt, the new regisseur of the Dresden Opera, showed 
his great capacity in the effective mise-en-scéne, while Her- 
mann Kutzschuach conducted with authority. 


More Verpi REVIVALS 


After Verdi’s Macbeth and La Forza del Destino in 
Dresden and Luisa Miller in Berlin, the Barmen Opera is 
now bringing out Verdi’s I Masuadieri, Wiesbaden is pre- 
paring Ernani and Mannheim Nebuchadnezzar. I Masu- 
adieri, given for the first time in London in 1847, belongs to 
the leastknown of Verdi's operas. Maffei’s libretto is an 
operatic version of Schiller’s famous drama, The Robbers. 
The enthusiastic reception of the opera in Barmen shows 
that the trouble taken with the forgotten score was not in 
vain. The powerful music is closely related to that in Mac- 
beth, and hardly less impressive. The performance was 
conducted by Fritz Mechlenburg. Wolfram Humperdinck, 
son of the famous composer, was the regisseur. 


FLEMISH OPERA AT HANOVER 


On two successive nights the Hanover Opera served its 
guests a sumptuous menu of new operas and ballets. Ignatz 
Lilien, a Flemish composer little known so far, has written 
an opera, Beatrys, to a libetto by the Flemish writer, Her- 
mann Teirlinck. The story of Beatrys is that of Vollmoeller 
and Reinhardt’s Miracle, known everywhere. The touching 
and profound old legend of the nun fleeing from the con- 
vent, following her lover into the world and escaping again 
from turmoil and wickedness back to the peace of the con- 
vent, where she received the pardon of the Virgin Mary, 
has certainly possibilities for operatic treatment, provided 
a genuine poet and a composer of corresponding rank com- 
bine their efforts. 


The spectacular character of the new opera may excite 
the applause of the public, as happened in Hanover, but 
seems hardly fit to satisfy the more exacting demands of 
connoisseurs. Lilien’s music is a conglomeration of all sorts 
of styles, ancient and modern, and though by no means de- 
void of dramatic virtues, is still decidedly lacking in char- 
acter and mastery. Rudolf Krasselt conducted. 


BABY IN THE Bar 
Of three new dance pantomimes performed a day after 
the opera, the most successful was Baby in the Bar, by Wil- 
helm Grosz, written to a grotesque sketch by Bela Balasz. 
Grosz’s brilliant and clever jazz music is so exceptionally 
amusing, and at the same time so artistic in character, that 
it cannot fail to make its way. Compared with this highly 
effective scene, Egon Wellesz’ dance suite fell somewhat flat, 
failing to win the listeners with its refined, but somewhat 
bloodless lines. To Hindemith’s “mechanical music” written 
two years ago for the Donaueschingen festival, Yvonne 
Georgi has invented a fantastic dance pantomime. It fol- 
lows the strange music closely and affords the dancers ex- 
cellent opportunities to display their art. Hanover has be- 
come a center for modern ballet of late, thanks to the highly 
gifted dancer, Harald Kreutzberg, to Yvonne Georgi, as 
well as to a number of other exceptionally able young dan 
cers. 
WELLES2’ 
Egon Wellesz was more fortunate in Stuttgart, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Extraordinary 


CopteNz.—The world premiére of Hermann Unger’s 
opera, Richmodis, which took place at the State Theater 


HERMANN UNGER (RIGHT) AND ERICH 
BOHLKE, 
composer and conductor respectively, of Richmodis, a new 
opera on a Rhenish legend which has just had an unusually 
successful premiére in Coblenz. 


Suecess for Hermann Unger’s New Opera 


here, was crowned with an extraordinary success. The 
story is based on one of the Rhine legends and the music, 
though modern, is often archaic in character. 


Erich Bohlke, the conductor, did excellent work and, 
gether with the composer, was recalled again and again (4 
the delighted audience. ao 


AN EFFECTIVE SCENE FROM RICHMODIS, 
as it was staged at its premiére. 
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Foreign News in Brief 











Musi HeELp IN LoNDON 


Lonpon.—A three-day Jewish music festival will be held 
in London early in June with the objects of raising the 
standard of music in the synagogues and of stimulating in- 
terest in Jewish music generally. Lord Rothschild is the 
president, while Sir Frederick Cowen, Sir Alfred Mond and 
Sir Landon Ronald will be the adjudicators. There will 
representatives from the United States, Holland, Austria 
and Poland. M. S. 


JewIsH FesTIVAL TO BE 


BupApest PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA TO Visit LoNDON 


Lonpon.—The Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra is ex- 
pected to visit London and give two concerts here in the 
Queen’s Hall, June 15 and 18, under the leadership of Ernst 
von Dohnanyi. The programs will include works by Bar- 
tok, Kodaly, Hubay, Elgar, Brahms and Beethoven, as well 
as Dohnanyi’s violin concerto, which will be played by Emil 
Telmanyi. M. S. 


New 

Lonpon.—The new harpsichord recently completed by 
Arnold Dolmetsch, after thirty years’ experimenting and 
which has just been demonstrated in London, has two more 
stops than the largest of the eighteenth century harpsichords. 
One is a damper pedal that gives resonance of tone, and the 
other a vibrato stop on the top keyboard, which enables the 
player to achieve a vibrato effect in cantabile passages. The 
instrument also has a fine tone, especially noticeable in the 
treble M. S. 

Fritz Busca ENtTirety RECOVERED 


Do_tMETSCH HarpsicHorp Has Two Extra Stops 


Fritz Busch, musical director of the Dresden 
State Opera, who recently underwent a severe operation, has 
recovered so far that he is now able to resume his duties at 
the opera. During Busch’s absence his assistant conductor, 
Hermann Kutzschbach, brought out Verdi’s Macbeth with 
Robert Burg and Burghardt in the chief roles, and started 
rehearsals for Strauss’ Egyptian Helen, which are now in 
full swing. 

FRANKFORT-ON~Main.—The American baritone, Frederic 
Bittke, gave a concert here with considerable success. It 
consisted of German and Italian music and negro spirituals. 


DRESDEN 


Honored 1N His Home Town 

FRAN KFORT-ON-Matn.—Paul Hindemith’s opera, Cardil- 

ic, has at last been given in his native town of Frankfort- 
on-Main. The conducting of Clemens Krauss and the por- 
trayal of their respective roles by Stern Jaeger and Elisabeth 
Kandt assured the work a great success with the public. 
The production by Mutzenbecher, however, cannot be com- 
pared with that in Wiesbaden, when Klemperer conducted. 
rhe crowded house testified to the great interest felt for the 
prophet even in his own town. 

Wallerstein’s subsequent production of Cosi fan tutte was 
brilliant. At one of the last Symphony Concerts Alfred 
Hoehn, also a son of Frankfort, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Reger’s Concerto in F minor; he was warmly wel- 


comed. oe 
SARAH Paris Mozart 


Pau. HINDEMITH 


FisCHER SINGING IN FESTIVAL 


Paris.—Sarah Fischer is the only Anglo-Saxon (Cana- 
dian) who has been asked to take part in the Mozart Fes- 
tival at the Paris Opera. She will sing Cherubino in Figaro 
and Dorabella in Cosi Fan Tutte. 

MAyer’s CHILDREN’S EXTENDED 


ROBERT CONCERTS TO Br 


Lonpon.—The series of children’s concerts given by Rob- 
Mayer at the Central Hall, Westminster, and the People’s 
in the East End, have been so successful that they 
are being extended. The new center is to be in Tottenham, 
a section of London situated between the other two. Mal- 
colm Sargent, who is in charge of these concerts, is one of 
the most promising of the English conductors and his littl 
orchestra of forty-five picked men is the best in London 
Phe inl are always carefully chosen and many first- 
class soloists are heard at these series, so that their extension 
step in the musical education of London's poten- 


Palace 


is a great 
tial audiences. M.S 


“Has Boctytiins: a Good Conductor 
Should Have” 


Eugene Goossens was guest conductor at the final concert 
for the season of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society in the 
Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, on April 22, after which his 
success was characterized as follows by J. Fred Lissfelt in 
the Sun-Telegraph: “Eugene Goossens conducted. If we 
learned any lesson for the organization of this society as a 
permanent orchestra for Pittsburgh, it is this, that if we 
hope to make a worth while orchestra, we must enlist the 
services of a man of Goossens’ calibre to rehearse and 
direct its music. He has youth, unlimited energy, and real 
musicianship ; he is a composer and he is modern; in the 
director’s stand he draws the utmost from his players and 
fascinates the audience with his eng: aging personality.” 

Harvey Gaul, in reporting the concert for the Pittsburgh 
Press, asserted that Mr. Goossens has everything a good 
conductor should have and more. “If things begin to 
wobble,” wrote Mr. Gaul, “he adroitly smooths them out; 
if there is a sudden pianissimo, he hushes down the mz achine 
until you think he had rehearsed with them for months 


Goossens 
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instead of just an hour on a wet Sabbath afternoon. He’s 
the man for this job, sure enough, and so good is he that he 
makes the men sound better than they are. Not that they 
weren't good; they were, it was their double AA perform- 
ance, but he made them seem mature and routined which, of 
course, they are not. With Goossens at the helm and Brees- 
kin in the engine room we're going to have a seagoing 
craft.” 


Earle Laros Appears as Guest Conductor 

Earle Laros was guest artist at one of the 
recently by the 
the dual role of 


concerts given 
3uffalo Symphony Orchestra, appearing in 
piano soloist and conductor. Mr. Laros 
was heard in the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto in C sharp 
minor, in which, according to the Buffalo Evening News, 
he revealed himself a pianist of refined style, and his play- 
ing was of sensitive, musical quality, favoring delicacy of 
line. In commenting on Mr. Laros’ conducting of the Bach- 
Abert Prelude, Choral and Fugue, the same critic wrote in 
part as follows: “He proved himself a leader of definite 
musical purpose. He guided the men skilfully through a 
surprisingly smooth performance of the taxing music, his 
excellent rhythmic control throughout the formidable Fugue 
carrying the players through to the finale with decided suc- 
cess.” “Earle Laros,” said the Courier Express, “is a musi- 
cian of great cultivation and admirable poise, and his con- 
ducting was notable for authority, a sense of proportion and 
the ability to bring out the full resources of the orchestra. 
As piano soloist . . . Mr. Laros played with the beauty 
and simplicity that is due this concerto, and his lovely 
singing tone and enchanting trills with the necessary dra- 
matic force back of it made it an artistic performance.” 
In fact, Mr. Laros was so well received as soloist that he 
was given three recalls and it was necessary to break the 
no encore rule and give an extra number. 


Klibansky Method Wins Praise 

Calla Nolan, recommended to Sergei Klibansky 
last year by Walter Damrosch, sang for him recently; in a 
letter directed to Mr. Klibansky Mr. Damrosch said: “I 
can't tell you how delighted I am with the splendid progress 
Mrs. Nolan is making under your guidance. (Signed) Wal- 
ter Damrosch.’ 

Lottice Howell, of the Klibansky studio, has returned afte1 
forty weeks’ tour, singing 3arbara Fritchie in My Maryland. 
Anna Scheffler Schorr appeared successfully in the opening 
performances of the newly finished opera house in Berlin, 
in the Magic Flute. Vivian Hart and Virginia Mason are 
appearing successfully in the Keith Theater in Philadelphia. 
Lauritz Melchior, finished successful guest performances at 
the Stadt Theater, Hamburg; his next appearance will be 
in London, at Covent Garden, and then in Bayreuth. Laszlo 
Aliga has given successful programs over station WOR. 
Anne Louise Elliott is leaving shortly for the West, where 
she will be heard in concerts 

Mr. Klibansky will teach i1 
where a large class of err are awaiting him; 
there will be at Duisburger 8, Berlin, W. 


Ge wong 


1 Berlin starting end of May, 
his studio 


Students’ Recital at Master Institute 

At a recent students’ recital in New York at the Master 
Institute of United Arts, the program was presented by 
Linda Cappabianca, Eva Becker, Catherine Cohen, Bertha 
Perlman, Ida Goldstein, Julius Maney, Harold Traumann. 
Alice Salaff, Paul Moss, Janet Binder, Leland Logan, Louis 
Kantorovsky, Mildred Pearson and Rose Saffin. The pupils 
who appeared were students of Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Licht- 
mann and Esther J. Lichtmann, of the piano department; 
Alba Rose Vietor, of the violin faculty, and Percy Such, of 
the cello department. The recital was attended by a large 
audience which applauded enthusiastically. At the conclusion 
of the program, there was an exhibition of Old Masters of 
the Corona Mundi, International Art Center. 


Luening’s Serenade Heard in Rochester 

for chorus and strings was given 
at the American Com- 
loward Hanson's direc- 


Otto Luening’s Serenade 
its second performance in Rochester 
poser’s concert on March 19, under |] 
tion. It was given the majority vote of the audience in 
the balloting which is a custom at these concerts. The 
Democrat-Chronicle wrote of the piece, “The Luening Sere- 
nade is simple lyric and sincere; it is good to hear... 
The audience’s attitude was quite understandable.” It hz ad 
previously been given its world premiere at a concert of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene con- 
ductor, on January 12, 1928 


Go« yssens, 


Composers’ League Dims Three Concerts 


The League of Composers plans to give three concerts dur- 
ing 1928-29 and requests that manuscripts of new works by 
composers living in America be submitted. Scores that will 
be eligible for consideration fall into five groups: (1) Solo 
voice and solo instrument; (2) Small instrumental groups, 
the usual quartet or less usual combination, of instruments, 
or voice with instrumental combinations; (3) Chamber 
orchestra; (4) Chorus; (5) Stage with chamber orchestra. 


Shura Cherkassky an American Citizen 
On May 7, sixteen-year-old Shura Cherkassky became a 
full-fledged citizen of the United States, and therefore will 
enjoy the privileges of his American citizenship on his 
forthcoming Australian tour, which opens in July. Young 
Cherkassky was born in Odessa, Russia, and came to this 
country with his parents in 1923 
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American Lyric Soprano 
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Engaged by Jacques Samossoud to Alternate with 
Marie Sundelius in Role of Aelfrida in Next Season’s 
Tour of the 


Taylor-Millay Metropolitan Opera Success 


Che Rings henchman 


Address: Room 1620, Steinway Hall 
New York 
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eJhe 
Summer “Musical 
Center 


Chautauqua, New York 


The Chautauqua School 
of Music 


Featuring Master Classes by 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Pianist of International Importance 


HORATIO CONNELL 


Eminent Concert Soloist and Teacher 


PAUL KOCHANSKI 
One of the Foremost of Contemporary 
Violinists 


A Distinguished Faculty in 
Instrumental, Vocal, Theoretical 
Public School Music 


and 


New York Symphony 
Orchestra 


Albert Stoessel, Conductor 
Director of the Worcester Festival, 
New York Oratorio Society, 
Westchester Festival 
and the Bach Cantata Club 


40 Concerts 


Each concert featuring some well 


known soloist 


July 10—Six Weeks—August 18 


Sousa and His Band 


Golden Jubilee Tour 
Two Concerts August 25 


In the excellence of its musical equip- 
ment Chautauqua is unsurpassed. Its 
great Amphitheater, seating 6,000, con- 
tains one of the best and most com- 
equipped 

Its many smaller halls are 


pletely concert organs in 
America. 
adapted to the intimate character of 
special recitals and lectures. Its studios 
are ideally located and many detached 
buildings offer special advantages for 


instrumental and vocal practice. 


A beautifully illustrated book showing 
surroundings, accommodations, Catalog 
of School and Program of 50 concerts 
will be sent free on request to Publicity 
Department, Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, New York. 
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VocAL CLASSES IN SENIOR Hicu 


An Address Made at the National Supervisors’ Conference, 


Chicago, by Harry W. Seitz, of 


Detroit, Mich. 


[The following address on problems which confront the teacher, who undertakes to teach vocalization or voice culture 


to classes of school children is full of the 


sort of common sense ‘that comes from experience and experimentation. It 


deals with a number of problems that confront every vocal teacher and which have been discussed among vocal teachers 


and in books by vocal specialists for 
Tue Eprror. | 


years. 


T has been said that in this advanced stage of civilization 

the only new thing to be evolved is a new point of 

view. In this discussion I shall no doubt restate many 
old ideas and theories, but I hope I may at least present a 
different viewpoint in regard to this all-important subject 
of class voice training in high school. 

The teacher of class voice has many grave problems, but 
ohe of the most serious confronting him is how to hear in 
a class of twenty to thirty pupils the errors of the individ- 
ual, for example, incorrect or poor use of the resonators, 
poor attack, poor breath control, etc. It is only with serious 
application and continued experience that he surmounts that 
great difficulty. I feel that one of the first steps in class in 
struction is to give the pupils a definite knowledge of the 
action of the tongue in producing the various vowel sounds. 
We already know that correct vowel resonance depends 
entirely upon the shape of the vowel chamber and that this 
resonator is regulated by the position of the tongue. It 
therefore follows that perfect control of the tongue means 
perfect vowel resonance. It is the unruly tongue that causes 
a rigid larynx which hinders the free emission of tone. 
theory that the tongue is con- 
trolled from the back forward, but I get much better results 
by teaching that the tongue is controlled from the front 
backwards. We call the place where the tongue rests against 
the lower teeth the point of balance and keeping this point 
of balance in natural position, we whisper the different vow- 
els—for example, ee. The class discovers through experi- 
menting that in order to produce this vowel the blade of 
the tongue is not only lifted but it moves forward until the 
sides press against upper front teeth, while at the same time 
the tip of the tongue is held at the point of balance behind 
the lower front teeth. This tongue position divides the vowel 
chamber into two unequal parts, the front being much 
smaller than the back. If this position is not maintained, 
the class soon hears and feels that it does not sing a pure 
vowel on ee, so we go on and work out all the tongue posi- 
tions for all of the vowels. It is needless for me to em- 
phasize further the necessity for the teacher to be trained 
in hearing the pure vowels, otherwise she will accomplish 
nothing. » Before leaving the subject of vowels, may I call 
your attention to a fault common to so many of us—that of 
singing a mixed vowel for pure vowel. To prevent this 
fault, great care must be exercised that the tongue remain 
in exactly the same position throughout the singing of the 
pure vowel. Whenever the position of the tongue is changed 
in the mouth, a different vowel is produced. You have 
heard individuals as well as groups sing kayeen for cane 
and fayeece for face. This is an exaggeration of the ined 


Some teachers advance the 


Hans Merx’s Selube rt Recital Comments 


prominent New York dailies said things worth read- 
ymment on Hans Merx’s recent Schubert recital at 


Five 
ng in cf 





SINGING A SCHUBERT SONG, AS 


SEEN BY M. H. EDDY 


HANS MERX 


the Provincetown Playhouse, New York. Said the Herald 
Tribune: “He accomplished his laudable task with earnest- 
ness and feeling, setting forth the full significance of Schu 
bert’s cycle, Die Schoene Muellerin.” The Evening World 
mentioned his rich, excellently schooled voice, and intelli- 
gence, while the Times said he attracted an intelligent and 
interested audience. . The. Morning Telegraph commented: 


Mr. Seitz gives some genuine data on the subject which is of unusual value. 


lish mixed vowel and entirely spoils any singing no matter 
how perfect in every other detail. 

The problem of resonance looms up as formidable to the 
class teacher chiefly because resonance is generally the by- 
word in vocal discussion and so many theories are expounded 
in regard to the subject. It is true when one speaks or 
sings, the chest, wind-pipe and larynx may be felt to vibrate, 
but the essential vibrations are above the vocal bands. These 
resonance chambers are the mouth cavity in the widest 
sense, and the nasal chambers. It is highly probable that 
the vibrations of the chest walls and the bones of the head 
may modify to some degree the vibrations of the air within 
the resonance chambers. But the idea that the hollow spaces 
in certain bones of the head have any appreciable influence 
on the tones of the singer is so doubtful as to be almost 
negligible. It serves no practical purpose to take this into 
consideration. We find the most practical way to dispose 
of, or rather solve, the problem of resonance to be diligent 
application in acquiring proper tongue position. When the 
tongue is correctly placed and controlled in singing vowels 
as we have already discussed, we find that proper tone 
resonance results without any appreciable effort. May | 
add here, some people will criticize this, saying that calling 
attention to the tongue makes one self- conscious and then 
unable to control the tongue—therefore, it is wrong to speak 
about it. I might draw a parallel to the dancing teacher 
calling attention to the placing of the feet. 

The subject of voice placing is another vocal problem. 
Voice placing means just one thing—learning to make beauti- 
ful tone. When one learns to produce beautiful tones 
throughout his vocal range, then and not until then is his 
voice placed. To me it seems very wrong to mention voice 
placement to a class because it inevitably gives them the idea 
that the tone must be placed or focused in some particular 
spot in the head. Whereas the truth is, that when the tone 
is properly produced there is no thought of trying to put 
it anywhere. It just seems to float out. The violinist in 
learning to produce beautiful tone is never taught to try 
to make one sound resonate in one part of the violin and 
the next in another point. He uses the entire box to make 
his beautiful tones. Just so should the singer be taught to 
use his entire head to produce beautiful tones. 

The teacher should exercise great care in her selection of 
song material. The child has so many things to think about 
in learning to sing that the songs should be fairly simple, 
and each new song studied should be one containing some 
new difficulty so that the class will make definite progress. 
Beautiful tone should be the beginning and ultimate end 
of all voice study. Every teacher should make this the 
keynote of her program in voice training. 





“His ability as an interpreter gives him an authority and the 

power to illuminate a song that makes listening to his 
recitals a privilege. Indeed he gave infinite variety to the 
Song Cycle and projected very definitely the meaning of 
each beautiful musical gem.” Translating the Volkszeitung 
review: “His full-toned and beautiful baritone voice, which 
has gained in power and tone color, was gripping in the 
Schoene Muellerin, which gave him opportunity for very 
expressive singing. — 


Notes from Mr. and Mrs. Proschowski’s Studio 

Helen Ardelle is singing on the stage of the Roxy The- 
ater and is heard regularly over the air with Roxy's Gang. 
She sang at a big benefit concert given at the Waldorf- 
\storia Hotel on April 30 and again that evening at the 
Colony Club. She appeared successfully at the Plaza Hotel 
on April 17, and was engaged to sing at the Rubinstein 
Club Breakfast on May 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Eleanor Starkey sang at the Bellevue-Stratford in Phila- 
delphia on April 14, at a banquet given by the State Teach- 
ers’ College of West Chester, Pa.; on April 22 she gave a 
recital at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. DuPont, Longwood, in 
Pennsylvania. Janet O'Connor played the role of Dame 
Durden in the opera Robin Hood at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music; she was the soloist at a concert given by the 
Community Club at Bedford Hills, April 27. Susan Wallace 
was engaged to sing at the Mecca Temple on April 22, and 
at a concert given by the French Club of New York; she 
sang with the Adeste Chorus, with Marguerite Dessoff con- 
ducting, at Town Hall on April 18. Marie Healy, seventeen- 
year-old winner of the Atwater Kent contest for the fifteen 

astern states, sang at an. orchestral concert given in Man- 

hastee N. H., by the 172nd Artillery Band on April 23; 
i was the only guest artist at Plattsburg, Pa., for the 
Music Week concerts there. 

Rosa Dominguez gave a successful costume recital at the 
Hotel McAlpin on April 3. She has been heard several 
times over the air in programs of Spanish and Mexican 
songs, and is now recording for the Columbia. On April 
14 she sang at an entertainment given at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and on April 22 at a reception given by 
the Helicon Club of New York. She was engaged to sing a 
program of Spanish and Mexican songs in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium during Music Week, and will be the guest of 
honor at the meeting of the Greek Arts and Letters Society 
—— to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Carl Rollins sang in Lohengrin with the All-America 
Opera Society. Norma Hark sang at the Divine Science 
Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 15. Jess Wright 
sang at St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Rahway, N. J., on 
E aster Sunday, and has since then been singing at Hudson, 
N. Y. Clark Sparks was engaged as soloist at the break- 
fast given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by the Rubinstein 
Club on May 5; he is engaged for a recital during the season 
of 1928-1929, and is also recording for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 
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Farewell Coast 


to Coast Tour 
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most unique, picturesque and 


musical organization 
of its kind 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 


Basile Kibalchich, Director 





A TRIBUTE FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





Environment is nothing. Webster Hall for the moment has 
| become romantic, transformed, without pasteboard scenery or 
floodlights. A few notes of music from a few voices and that 
light sifting down from above has passed through the blue 
crystal of a Byzantine dome; or the arches are but the spans 
of the Cathedral where one kneels to hear a peasant girl at 
her Credo and the choir, because of distance, chanting a 
response just a second later. Or there is the “black” room of 
a peasant cottage before us, and with joined hands the boys 
and girls are outdoing each other in stamping out a cadence or 
vying in melody. Or there is a long stretch of steppe in the 
moonlight, with a lamp showing red at a peasant window, or 
there is a rainbow in the sky at midnight, or those winding 
rivers the Don, or Volga, or Dneiper, with all their mystery 
stretching far away into the nothingness of all things —THE 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR, UNDER THE DIREC- 
TION OF BASILE KIBALCHICH, TREATED THE COL- 
LEGE TO AN EVENING OF SUCH MAGIC LAST NIGHT 
IN WEBSTER HALL. 




















N. B.—The Russian Symphonic Choir 
has appeared in nearly 


400 


concerts during the last four seasons and has been 
reengaged in many instances. For next season the 
Fall Tour is almost booked up. The winter tour is 
being arranged now. Write for descriptive material, 
terms and dates to 


A FEW HEADLINES 


TRIUMPH IS WON BY RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR. —Phila. Public Ledger. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR PERFORMANCE 
UNUSUAL. —Buffalo News. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR CHARMS AUDIENCE. 


—Birmingham News. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR FASCINATES_ IN 
RAREST OFFERING. —New York American. 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR PERFECT VOCAL 
ENSEMBLE. —Macon Telegraph. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR GIVES AUDIENCE 
PSYCHIC THRILL. —Fort Worth Record-Telegram. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR PERFECT IN EN. 
SEMBLE. —Portland Oregonian. 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR UNEXCELLED. 


—Dallas Journal. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR DELIGHTS HEAR- 
ERS. —San Francisco News. 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR LIKE GIANT ORGAN 
IN TONE RICHNESS. 


—Denver Post. 
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Mr. Kibalchich will hold special classes in choral singing and conducting this summer at Stony Point, N. Y. 
For particulars address Daniel Mayer, Inc. 
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InsTRUMENTAL Co tor AND THE Rapio 


By Oscar Hatch Hawley 


Conductor of the Iowa State Symphony Orchestra 


HAT do you listen for when you go to a sym- 
phony concert? Is it for some familiar tune, for 


a weaving of polyphony, for excursions into tonali- 
ties distant from that announced at the opening, or, perhaps, 
a combination of all:of them? Or, again, do you listen for 
the continual changes of color wrought on the tonal canvas 
by the master artist whose work is being unfolded for your 
edific ation?’ 

These questions have bothered me considerably since the 
use of the radio became so common. I do not have a radio 
in my home for the reason that, thus far, all the music 
I have heard over the radio has been nothing but a horror 
to my ears. I have said very little about this to friends 
because I did not want to be misunderstood. I have been 
afraid that people might get the impression that I was 
against the radio. I am not. I am never against progress 
in any endeavor—scientific, artistic, realistic or spiritual, 
but I have not been able to say honestly that I liked any- 
thing about radio music and, therefore, I have said very 
little However, among a few intimates in the scientific 
world at Iowa State College, I have expressed the opinion 
that it was absolutely impossible to get instrumental color 
over the radio and for that reason the American people wer 
being handed colossal buncomb by the various broadcasting 
orchestras and soloists in the name of art but actually as 
propaganda for big business. And, here again, | was afraid 
of being misunderstood—as being opposed to the mixing of 
business and art. I am not. I realize that where there is 
no money there is no art. That all art institutions are sup 
ported by money made in commerce and that commerce is 
just as honorable as art and has just as much right to exist 
side-by-side with art as art has with philosophy (and that 
is pretty 

Thus it came about that recently we had a test from our 
radio station (WOlI) on the matter of instrumental color. 
In a lecture over the air I announced my theory and then 
had nine instrumentalists from our symphony orchestra play 
solos characteristic of their instruments. 

From this test we received 208 replies giving the list of 
instruments, and of this number fifty were correct. The 
others varied from one mistake to having all of them wrong. 


close ). 
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It looked on the face of it as though I had made a great 
mistake about instrumental color over the radio. Then ! 
began examining more carefully the replies and thought, 
perhaps, there was some justification for my idea after all. 

“IT knew it could not be a violin,” wrote one guesser, 
because the lowest note played was Eb in the bass staff and 
that is three notes lower than the violin goes, so I decided 
it must be a viola.” 

“I felt sure that first player was a saxophonist but I did 
not hear any of the little squawks I am used to associating 
with a saxophone and so I concluded it must be an oboe,” 
wrote another. 

“The trombonist did not play fair with us,” wrote a third. 

“There was no slip stuff in his music at all and the way I 
knew it was a trombone w was by his vibrato which can only 
be done by shaking the slide.’ 

So again | am set to wondering just what people hear in 
music and what they listen for over the radio. Is the color 
there, in music that comes through the air? Is any of the 
color lost in the “hook- ups ?” For, one significant fact in 
our test was that most of the answers from people living 
nearby the station were correct, while the remote answers 
were all wrong. Only four answers outside of Iowa were 
correct and those were in Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Very few correct answers were received from people living 
more than fifty miles from the station. One listener from 
Canada was very frank, saying: “I am just making a wild 
guess, as all of the instruments sounded alike to me. 

Before the artists played their solos I had used them in 
one ensemble number, playing the Wedding March from 
the Ratcatcher of Hamelin, and calling the group a sym- 
phony orchestra. his was the instrumentation: one first 
violin, one second violin, one viola, one cello, one soprano 
saxophone, one flute, one clarinet, one French horn, one trum- 
pet, one trombone and piano. Some people answering said 
they could not hear the strings. Others said the orchestra 
selection was wonderful. Others said that the oboe was too 
shrill or that the tympani were too loud. This small or- 
chestra played this selection without rehearsal and it was 
very badly played. The instruments were out of tune and 
the ensemble was about as ragged as it is possible to imag- 
ine. Yet we had no complaints on any score excepting that 
the strings could not be heard or that some of the wind in- 
struments were too loud. 

The late H. O. Osgood told me two or three years ago 
that he had as much pleasure listening to a symphony con- 
cert over the radio as in the concert hall—more, as a matter 
of fact, he said, because there were no distractions from 
the audience. Here he had the Wagnerian idea of music 
carried to its ultimate musical sound without anything to 
distract the attention. He told me that he thought one might 
well study orchestration through radio as one could listen 
for instrumental color and pick out the various instruments 
in solo passages and in combinations. This seemed very 
strange to me because I had never heard anything approach- 
ing instrumental color over the radio and I wondered if 1 
heard things in music which others did not, or if I heard 
the right things. 

I have heard quite a little music over the radio but I have 
had no pleasure whatever in it up to the present time and | 
am wondering right now if it is not because we are some 
1400 miles from symphony orchestras when they play and 
that we get the music after it has first been sent over a wire 
and then turned back to radio and broadcast by WHO, 
WCC, KFNF, or some other station. The other evening | 
heard the New York Symphony Orchestra in the Flying 
Dutchman overture and it did not sound any more like a 
symphony orchestra than would an old Victor record. Of 
course we were getting our reception from WHO, and 
WHO is 1400 miles from New York. . suppose the music 
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came those 1400 miles over a telephone wire, which did not 
do it any good. But that concert pleased a million people 
(at a rough guess) and I am wondering what they got out 
of it that was pleasing. I heard the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra of Des Moines play one of the major overtures from 
the studio of WHO last year and it sounded just as effective 
as the New York Symphony Orchestra 1400 miles away ; and 
the Little Symphony was composed of violin, clarinet, alto 
saxophone, trumpet, trombone, cello, string bass, piano and 
drums. The clarinet and alto saxophone were played by 
the same man, as is general in small organizations these 
days. Now, then, the question arises: If an orchestra of 
seven is as effective as one of seventy over the radio, why 
use the larger group for broadcasting ? 

3ut the major question in all of this is: “Is it possible 
to get color from instruments broadcast by radio?” One 
must assuredly answer in the affirmative if one lives in the 
city in which the orchestra is playing. That was the experi 
ence of Mr. Osgood and he, if anyone, should have been able 
to judge the a dispassionately. From letters received 
from, friends in New York and near the first broadcasting 
station for enbeay orchestras I get the same answer. But 
how about the people from the hinterland who get the or- 
chestra from a “hook-up?” How much of the real orches- 
tral and instrumental color do they get? And, if they do not 
get color, what do they get? Tunes? Pleasant ‘sounds ? 
Entertainment? And if that is the case why not simply 
broadcast some of the better records? Would they not be 
just as effective for the purpose of entertainment as a 100- 
piece symphony orchestra? 

And right along this line I want to tell a little experience 
of ours recently. The other day I received a letter from 
the manager of the Henderson U niform Company of Phila- 
delphia, and this is what he said: “The writer being some- 
what of a radio fanatic had the pleasure of tuning in on 
the splendid concert given by your band through station 
WOI at 2 A. M., eastern standard time, Sunday morning, 
the 27th ult. Wish to compliment you on your wonderful 
rendition and hope that I will have the pleasure again some- 
time in the future of listening in on one of your concerts. 
If your band intends to broadcast another concert in the 
near future would appreciate hearing from you and am 
herewith enclosing return stamped envelope.” 

Our band had played no concert over the radio on the 
date mentioned and I did not understand it at all. So I 
called up “Andy” (announcer at WOI) and read him the 
letter. “Well,” he said, “no wonder he thought it was a 
pretty good concert, but how he got the idea it was our 
band I can’t imagine because we made no announcements at 
all during’ that concert. You see from midnight to 4 a. m. 
on Sunday mornings we play records, and that Sunday we 
were playing records by Sousa, Stokowski, Damrosch, Ar- 
thur Pryor and even by some foreign conductors, so it is 
not surprising that he thought we had a pretty good band.” 

And Henderson’s man got that concert right through the 
air, without any “hook-up,” and part of it was band and 
part orchestra, and he is a radio fan, yet he could not tell 
what he was hearing—-whether band or orchestra or rec- 
ords. 

Therefore I submit that there is still a lot to be done with 
radio before one can affirm that it is the perfect instrument 
for the reception of orchestral color. 


Battin 


(C re pate page 9) 
Scherz, List und Rache, was recently produced 
for the first time. The libretto is an abbreviated version 
of Goethe’s comedy. Wellesz’ music was favorably received 
and earned much praise for its clean workmanship, its deli- 
cate contours and refined treatment of orchestral color. The 
revival, in modern style, of something corresponding to the 
old Italian opera buffa, has recently been attempted by quite 
a number of composers. Wellesz has contributed an inter- 
esting and valuable attempt toward a solution of the fas- 
cinating problem. The special merits of the Stuttgart per- 
formance, conducted by Carl Leonhardt, lay in charming 
scenic decoration and good singing. 
Myra Mortimer CHARMS COLOGNE 

In Cologne two American artists have excited unusual 
interest and earned warm praise. Myra Mortimer, assisted 
by Coenrad V. Bos at the piano, charmed the public by her 
voluminous, finely cultivated voice and her refined art of 
Lieder singing. Albert Spalding’s violin playing was also 
highly praised for its technical perfection and its mature art 
of reproduction. H. L. 
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South Bend, Ind., Beare: Gray-Lhevinne’s 
Recital 


Tribune, 
Gray-Lhevinne, 
“She opened her program with a massive concerto, gener- 
ally accepted as the most difficult selection for violin from 


The South Bend, Ind., 
recital of Estelle 


in commenting upon the 
violinist, said in part: 


a technical standpoint. But she played with an abandon 
and dash that left no room for doubt as to her ability as 
an artist of the highest standing. She played the most pon- 
derous passages with ease and poise. She thrilled her audi- 
ence with her wonderful technic, golden tones and wonder- 
ful personality.” 


All-American Opera Company to Give 


December—southern route to Los Angeles on eighth transcontinental tour. 
January and early February—in the Southwest. 

Latter part of February and early March—in the Northwest. 

Middle of March—in the Middle West. 

Latter part of March—enroute East. 


Subscription Series in Fall 

The recent performance of Lohengrin by the newly or- 
ganized All-American Grand Opera Company at the Century 
Theater was such an outstanding success both artistically 
and in attendance and interest that it has been decided to 
give a regular subscription series of opera in the fall. The 
performance of Carmen, scheduled for May 6, will be given 
at a later date. During the summer the plans of the opera 
company will be sent out. 


For exact open dates in different parts of the country, address at once: 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 458 CUMBERLAND AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Oklahoma City Symphony Society 


Closes Fourth Successful Season 


Organization Made Possible by Ladies’ Music 


cians 


Club, Now 
to Present High Standing by Dean Holmberg—Made l 
Programs of Exceptional Merit 


Supported by Chamber of Commerce and Brought 
Up Entirely of Local Musi- 


By Mrs. Frank Buttram 


OKLAHOMA City, OxLta.—Prophets of doom have been 
silenced with the triumphant completion of the fourth sea- 
son of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony Society, believed 
to be the only organization 
of its kind in America sup- 
ported by civic guarantee in 
a city of 160,000 population. 

The concluding event of 
the season was the presenta- 
tion of Aida, with the Fes- 
tival Opera Company of 
Chicago supplying the lead- 
ing roles. The presentation 
ot Verdi's masterpiece in 
English with Emily Roose- 
velt, Raymund Koch, John 
Ross Reed, Ernest Davis, 
Kathryn Browne and Ivan 
Steschenko was to a packed 
auditorium for which all the 
cheaper seats were sold out 
several days before the box 
office sale opened. 

: Bia a es Despite the customary an- 
one of Oklahoma City’s in- qual deficit, the backers plan 
terested citizens who has to offer a short series of 
been influential m carryimg summer outdoor concerts. 
through the Symphony pro- The symphony maintains 

ject to success, no full-time salaried players. 

There are scarce half a 

dozen professioné il musicians in the organization. Next toa 
university professor, playing the bassoon, sits a full-blooded 
chief of the Delaware Indians playing the clarinet: his reg- 
ular job is that of a Sreman. Further on sits Alfred Nave, 
oboist, who has hs ud wide experience in symphony work in 
Paris ‘and New York. The tuba player, also director of the 
local firemen’s band, has played in the orchestras of several 
northern and eastern opera companies. The main support of 
the symphony, nowever, is the Oklahoma City school system, 
the high school symphony, which develops annually a well 
rounded symphonic instrumentation from which the more 
mature organization recruits its players. 

One of the outstanding musicians of the orchestra is 
Carl L. Pawlowski, teacher of piano at the state univer- 
sity. In addition to playing the French horn he gave an 
outstanding contribution to the season's success in his ren- 
dition with the orchestra of the Tschaikowsky concerto No. 
1 in B minor. He is a product of the New England Con- 
servatory and has concertized successfully in eastern cen- 
ters. 

The instrumentation of the orchestra, while lacking con- 
tra-bassoon, harp, celeste, and occasionally requiring aug- 
mentation in the brass, is adequate for successful presenta- 
tion of the important compositions. 

There are twenty-six violins, four violas, six cellos, four 
double basses, three flutes, two oboes with English horn, 
four clarinets, two bassoons, four French horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, tuba, tympani, drums, traps and 
piano. Direction of the orchestra finances has been carried 
on by a committee of nine, four from the Ladies’ Music 
Club and five business men, under the chairmanship of 
John Albert Brown. 

The season’s symphonies included Tschaikowsky’s Sixth, 
Mendelssohn's Italian, Mozart’s Jupiter and Schumann's 
Fourth. One American program was given featuring 
Henry Hadley’s Harod Overture; the burlesque, Flivver 
Ten Million, of Converse; Homer Grunn’s Zuni Indian 
Suite, and MacDowell’s concerto No. 2 in D minor, played 
with the orchestra by Clarence Burg of Fort Smith, Ark. 
Other impressive numbers offered during the season were 
the 3eethoven Coriolanus overture, Brahms’ Valse Suite, 
Wagner’s Lohengrin Prelude, Tschaikowsky’s March Slav, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s overture to Secret of Cuzanne, and _ ballet 
numbers from Scheherezade, Rimsky-Korsakoff. Outstand- 
ing among the suites presented were Grieg’s Peer Gynt, 
No. 2, Satranek’s Don Quixote, and Lacome’s La Feria. 

For the first time the society imported a few of its solo- 
ists. Rose Linda, child pianist of Chicago, played Liszt's 
Hungarian Fantasie at the opening concert. Bernice Bird, 
an Oklahoma violinist, played the Burch concerto in G 
Minor. 

Considering that Oklahoma was opened for settlement 
thirty-nine years ago, and within that time has had to ac- 
complish its phenomenal material development, the specta- 
cle of a symphony orchestra playing the compositions here 
recited, is unique. Of course the state and the city have 
the wealth with which to import cultural assets. The 
remarkable thing is that Oklahoma City has taken the time 
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BUTTRAM, 


and trouble to develop them from its own citizens. In no 
instance has an out-of-state performer been brought here 
for the orchestra, other than as an occasional soloist. 

The origin of the symphony orchestra was by no means 
spontaneous. It owes its development to the enthusiasm 
of the local Ladies’ Music Club. First there was a string 
quartet organized by Anna Shapiro, now symphony concert 
master. Within a few years this had developed into a 
stringed orchestra of a dozen pieces. Gradually other in- 
struments began to “sit in,’ a flute, clarinet, trumpet. 

In 1924, Dean Fredrik Holmberg, of the University of 
Oklahoma, was asked to organize a full symphonic instru 
mentation. The sustained optimism of Dean Holmberg 
has been an inspiration to the musicians and patrons of the 
orchestra. If the Ladies’ Music Club made the orchestra 
possible, Dean Holmberg has made it popular and appar- 
ently permanent. : 

The Chamber of Commerce and business interests, at first 
inclined to be dubious about the dollars-and-cents value of 
such an investment in culture, have been “sold” on the idea. 


DEAN FREDRIK HOLMBERG, 
director of the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra 


The symphony orchestra is a symbol of the “mild west.” 
It connotes a modern, impulsive city, proud of its schools, 
its parks, its churches, its growing collection of fine paint- 
ings, its little theater. 


Katherine Bellamann Pupils Well Received 


Albert Schroeder, tenor, was one of the artists appearing 
in recital on May 13, at Rumford Hall, New York, singing 
lieder of Brahms, Schubert, Wolf and Strauss. Mr. 
Schroeder has been giving joint recitals with Vera Fried 
Schroeder, violinist, with much success. Another appearance 
of Mr. Schroeder was in recent recital at the oF td eoypiale 
Theater, when he sang a program of French, German and 
English songs. 

The Bellamann singers gave a well received concert at 
the Leonard Prince Auditorium, the following taking part 
in a program of songs by Jensen, Kramer, Alahieff, Reger, 
Kursteiner, Dvorak, Bizet and Massenet; Clara Fay, Celia 
Schriffrin, Ella Vanson, Wilma Miller, Elliott Golde, John 
Lynskey, Nancy Trevelyan, Fern Gray, soloists; and Jeanne 
Walton, Fern Gray, Nancy Trevelyan, Ella Vanson, Celia 
Schriffrin, Anna Shaps, Mary Hiscox, Clara Fay, and Betty 
Wilson, in an octette with accompanist. Josephine Roberts 
gave several readings. Mary Lubbock was the accompanist. 


Rosa Ponselle’s Popularity on the Increase 


Last Wednesday night Rosa Ponselle sang at the Ritz 
Theater, Staten Island, and was duly acclaimed as she has 
been throughout her tour this season. She will wind up 
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her activities on May 31 and go to her camp at Lake Placid 
for the rest of the summer. 

Each season seems to surpass the other in this artist’s 
bookings, for while the 1927-28 season has been tremendous, 
next season the popular soprano will have all that she can 
possibly do. 

In addition to her appearances at the opera, if she finishes 
her concert work in April, she will have sung thirty-five 
appearances. Should she not go to Europe then, her mana- 
gers, The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, will then accept 
ten or fifteen dates for May, making a total of at least 
fifty concerts. 

La Forge Artist Gaining Recognition 

Harrington Van Hoesen is a young baritone who 
ginning to make his talent felt in musical circles. 
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HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN 


several years he occupied the same church position in New 
Rochelle which was vacated by Lawrence Tibbett when this 
now well-known baritone entered the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Mr. Van Hoesen is also a pupil of Tibhett’s 
teacher, Frank La Forge. His progress in his art, his 
naturally beautiful voice and personality, seem to point to a 
splendid career for this young artist. He was heard over 
WOR on April 14 in a group of La Forge with 
the composer at the piano, and again on April 28 when he 
and Mr. La Forge gave the program for that particular 
period. On April 18 Mr. Van Hoesen appeared at the 
benefit at the Astor for the Godmother’s League, and April 
27 he was soloist with Arthur Kraft at Darien, Conn. When 
President Coolidge inaugurated National Forest Week on 
April 23, Louise Homer Stires, Mr. Van Hoesen and 
Frank La Forge were the soloists. The program on this 
occasion was broadcast over WEAF 

Last spring, Mr. Van Hoesen sang the baritone part in 
Deems Taylor’s The Highwayman, and his excellent work 
resulted in his being re-engaged to sing Elija Tarry- 
town, N. Y., on May 1, and at Yonkers on May 4. A 
number of other engagements also have been booked for 
the baritone this month 


songs, 


Master Classes at Denver College of Music 
Fifteen different states are 
bookings for the master 


already represented in early 
classes of Rudolph —— to be 
held during July and early August at the Denver College of 
Music, and almost equally diversified registrations are re- 
ported for the classes of Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Arthur 
Hartmann and John C. Wilcox at the same institution. This 
wide interest indicates that Denver will be an important 
musical center this summer. 

Lucile Lawrence, harpist, who is associated with Carlos 
Salzedo both in concert work and teaching, has recently 
been added to the list of distinguished guest teachers for 
the Denver College. In addition to her teaching, Miss 
Lawrence will be a member of the seventy-two-piece sym- 
mee orchestra which Mr. Ganz will conduct at Elitch 
Gardens, Denver, during the summer. Arthur Hartmann 
will appear as soloist at one of these concerts, and at an- 
other one Mr. Ganz will temporarily relinquish the baton 
to H. Everett Sachs, conductor of the Denver Municipal 
Band, and himself play the favorite Tschaikowsky piano 
concerto. 

In connection with her course for teachers in the funda- 
mentals of the piano pedagogy, Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
will offer a course to demonstrate the Visuola, which she 
has tested in class teaching for several months and fur 
whieh she has composed many study pieces. 

Mollie Margolies, New York pianist, will accompany Mr. 
Ganz to Denver as assistant teacher and Margaret Streeter, 
of the Victor educational depart.aent, will supplement the 
courses for Public School Music Supervisors, to be given 
at the Denver College of Music by John C. Kendel, with 
a course in music appreciatio n 

A majority of the musical pilgrims who register for sum- 
mer study at the Denver College of Music are planning 
to remain in the Colorado mountains for a vacation after 
the term closes. 


Hanson Sails 


Martin H. Hanson has left for Europe, and all-communi- 
cations regarding the Dayton Westminster Choir -and the 
Prague Teachers’ Chorus should be addressed to Richard 
Copley, at his New York address. Mr. Copley is associated 
with Mr. Hanson in the booking of these choirs. 
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SYMPHONIES 


by Clarence Lucas 


Many symphonies would be popular today if they had been 
left unfinished. It was the finishing which finished them. 

Schubert’s genius frequently failed him and caused him to 
fill out the artificial forms of the symphony with intermin- 
able pages of all too easily written-notes. His quartets, 
quintets, and sonatas abound in beautiful and poetic move 
ments surrounded by monotonous and unworthy movements 
which mar the whole 

The musical traveller refuses to cross the 
of sandy in order to enjoy the verdant oasis. Yet 
there have been and still are hundreds of composers who 
believe it their mission in life to supply the missing move- 
ments to the Unfinished Symphony which the genius of 
Schubert inspired him to leave unfinished. These busy- 
should rather employ their spare hours in hacking 
away the dead wood from the encumbered symphonies which 
are finished. Surely it is no more sacrilegious to remove 
rubbish from the excellent works of Schubert, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, than it is to add unnecessary platitudes to Schubert's 
Unfinished. 

Lay judicious hands on the ark 
Ninth symphony of Beethoven. Away with all that 
vocal section—that painful episode of shouting and shriek 
ing, which human voices cannot sing and unprejudiced ears 

Never mind the holy horror of the devout 
that it is as dangerous to tamper with Bee- 
fool with an electric rail. The Ninth sym 
phony contains some of the most magnificent music ever 
conceived by the mind of man. Its greatest blemish is that 
it is finished,—finished by the great Beethoven, with all his 
marks on it. No one else could have finished it in the same 
Ordinary animals romp through a forest with very 
underbrush. But the African natives 
enraged elephants have been at work 
ind the trees uprooted 


dreary wastes 


desert 


bodies 


itself,—on the cumber- 


some 


cannot 
who believe 
thoven as it 1s to 


enjoy. 


way. 
little damage to the 
know that a herd of 
when they see the ground upturned 
in a truly Beethovenian manner 
Why did Wagner finish Parsifal? If he had left 
the glorious fragments of the prelude and the Good Friday 
an army of Lilliputians would now be et 
incompleted music drama of the dead 
have kept busy a great number of 
ult could only have been insignificant. 
Wagner himself finished Parsifal the 


only 


music, no doubt 
gaged in finishing the 
Gulliver. This would 
little minds and the res 
But when the mighty 
finishing was deadly. 
Why did Bruckner 
little Bruckner 
go at all 
Did he 
than the 
have said the 
is really great. 


there is no question 


finish his formidable symphonies? A 
goes a long way; much Bruckner does not 
never read in old Hesiod that the half is greater 
whole? If Hesiod had known Bruckner he might 
quarter instead of the half. For the quarter 
Bruckner was a master musician. Of that 
Unfortunately he finished his sym 
phonies 
Cesar 
composer 


inspired and original 


finishing propen 


Franck was another really 
who was over-endowed with the 
sity 

Take Chopin's 


two movements are 


B flat minor sonata, for instance. The first 
great,—as fine as anythi ng that Chopin 
ever wrote he third movement,—the famous Funeral 
March,—needs no preceding or succeeding movement. It 
is complete in itself. It is the whole world’s 
favorite Funeral When it is played at funerals, 
private, or tl funerals of kings,—it is given without 
the other movements. The finale of the sonata is only a 
finishing touch. Mendelssohn said he detested it. Chopin 
published the Funeral March as a separate com- 
and left the first two movements as an unfinished 
sonata. The finale,—the Wind-over-the-Grave, 

is only an étude or a prelude and would have been left as 
had not needed something to finish his sonata 


and satisfactory 


March. 


re State 


might have 
position, 
so-called 


such 11 
with. 
Beeth 


ations and a 


yven'’s sonata in A flat, with the lovely air and vari 
solemn funeral march is finished off with a 
five finger exercise. Imagine Beethoven starting out to 
write a sonata with nothing more inspired in his head than 
that collection of whirling passages He wrote that last 
movement only because he wished to finish the sonata, which 
would have been greater if left unfinished 

Mozart and Haydn had that same mania for finishing 
many a fine first part with an inferior end. It was inevitable 
to composers who set out with a fixed idea of finishing an 
artificially linked chain of movements, instead of stopping 
when the inspiration stopped as Schubert stopped when hx 
wrote his Unfinished Symphony 

The world in general does not care 
number of movements in a sonata or 
is required is inspiration in each of the 
there are two or six of them. 

Many performers have a kind of reverence for the 
plete sonata and think they would show bad taste by playing 
one or two movements only. The world stands more in 
need of artists who will unfinish a few dozen of the old sym 


two straws about the 
symphony. All that 
movements, whether 


com- 


phonies and sonatas and play the best movements without 
the uninspired i which were written to finish the work. 

In these days of hasty marriage and quick divorce, who 
cares about the sacredness of the tie:—‘those movements 
which the composer hath joined together let no man put 
asunder ?’ 

Let us have some friendly 
movement by Haydn, an adagio by 
scherzo by Beethoven, and a finale by Brahms, so long as all 
the movements are good music and _ not merely finishing 
movements. Gy 


Barbara Maurel Delights Buffalo Club 
Audience 

Barbara Maurel, New York concert and operatic mezzo- 
soprano, was enthusiastically received in a recital given on 
May 1 at the Twentieth Century Club, Buffalo, under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Morning Musicale. The singer 
displayed her vocal and interpretative gifts in a program of 
three groups, classical Italian, French and English. That 
her success was not limited to the. audience /will be seen by 
the following critical estimate of Mary B. Swain, writing in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express of May 2: 

“Miss Maurel has a mezzo-soprano voice of extensive 
range, flexible as a reed, her lovely pianissimo being one of 
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her valuable attributes. Radiant in yocal quality and capable 
of expressing either the lyric or dramatic mood, she showed 
herself a singer of fine taste and exquisite poetic feelings. 

“Her first number, Voi Che Sapete, disclosed her regard 
and command of grace of style for the Mozart music, Star 
Ficino by Salvator Rosa solidified the favorable impression 
she had made with her first number, and Lasciatemi Morire 
by Monteverde, was a presentation jof searching beauty and 
poignant feeling with a velvety legato that made it one of 
the gems of the program. Ina a group of French songs this 
delightful artist revealed the perfection of her training in 
diction, style and vocal art. La Lettre and Vielle Chanson 
Espagnole, both by Aubert, won her flattering applause, and 
in the Debussy number, La Chevelure, she invested her in- 
terpretation with a dramatic appeal and atmospheric back- 

ground that aroused much enthusiastic acclaim. Miss Mc- 

Mullen was called upon to share the honors for her beautiful 

accompaniments in this special group. 

“In gy in English, Thy Sweet Singing, by Olmstead, 
and Alone, by Winter Watts, both were gorgeous numbers, 
and in her final song, Water Boy, a negro spiritual, she won 
such success that she was recalled for two encores. She also 
was obliged to give extra numbers after every group. 

“Miss McMullen in all of her accompaniments gave the 
support that one artist accords another.” 


Hackensack C *horal Club Concert 


The Woman's Choral Club of Hackensack, N. J., Anna 
Graham Harris conductor, gave the final concert of its 
seventh season on May 1, assisted by the Brunswick Male 
(uartette and Everett Tutchings, accompanist. During the 
course of this concert the quartet sang the two numbers 
for which it won for the second time the annual choral club 
contest sponsored by the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs—Sing, O Sing (Dunn) and Thou Art the 
Night Wind (Gaul). It is needless to say that they were 
exquisitely given and set a standard for the interpretation 
of all of the music on this beautiful program. Among the 
numbers especially notable was the one entitled Miss Nancy’s 
Gown (Chadwick), which was rendered with an incidental 
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solo by Mrs. George Keppell. No less attractive was Capri 
(Bassett), with soprano obligato by Mrs. Clarence J. Voor- 
his. The most lovely thing on the entire program, musi- 
cally speaking, was the Deems Taylor arrangement of the 
aria from Puccini's’ Madame Butterfly, One line Day, with 
a soprano solo sung by Mrs. William J. Lange. And, of 
another sort, but perhaps no less popular, was the Trinkaus 
arrangement of Victor Herbert’s Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
Life, the dream melody from Naughty Marietta. 

The Brunswick Quartette sang several selections, and 
Arthur Kraft and Norman Joliffe were heard in duet. There 
was a large audience, and Miss Harris, the gifted, efficient 
and devoted director, was given an ovation which included 
the entire choral body. 


Musical Art Quartet to Prolon3, 


Next Season’s Series 
Many Additional Cities Will Hear This Splendid 
Chamber Music Ensemble 


A young organization which, within less than two years 
of its debut, has received unstinted praise from the metro- 
politan press for its perfection of ensemble, is well on the 
way to become one of the world’s foremost chamber music 
ensembles. Such is the Musical Art Quartet, headed by 

Sascha Jacobsen, the celebrated Russian-American violinist. 
The cellist of the quartet is Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, one 
of the foremost cellists before the public. Their two con- 
freres, Paul Bernard and Louis Kaufman, are worthy of 
their colleagues. The Musical Art Quartet has already made 
a name for itself in New York and the extreme East, and 
next season it will prolong its New York subscription sea- 
son to six concerts. Its tour, which is being booked by 
Daniel Mayer, Inc., will take it to the Middle West and 
South, and audiences far afield > have an opportunity to 
verify the statement of the New York press that these four 
performers “have a common identity and will that are really 
remarkable.” 


Rata Présent Has “Musical Imagination” 


Rata Présent’s March engagements included two appear- 
ances in Boston, as soloist with the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra and a recital in Jordan Hall. Following her first 
appearance, the critic of the Globe noted that she exhibited 
an agile and crystalline technic and a delicate and graceful 
charm of style. According to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, there were brilliance, zest and poetic loveliness in her 
playing and the Advertiser observed that she played with a 
rippling facility against the vigorous orchestral background 
and that her technic was sure and remarkably agile. Miss 
Présent’s second appearance in Boston inspired the critic 
of the Globe to write that she has a feeling for tonal 
beauty, an instinct for melody and a musical imagination, 
and that her Bach and Beethoven showed understanding of 
great music. To quote the Herald: “Poetic fancy and 
musical ingenuity based on sound mus icianship—the se high 
virtues led last night to charming playing.” And the Moni- 
tor: “She makes her tones run a brilliant gamut of color- 
tulness. Again she unfolds melodies with such care and 
devotion that they sing their way through phrases and whole 
compositions with unusual freedom.” “She has an excellent 
touch,” said the Transcript, “the tones she produces are 
limpid and velvety if need be, or clear and cool, representing 
in all a variety of possible effects. She felt the pervading 
pulse of the rhythms, and discerned the symmetry of the 
designs of Ravel, Stravinsky, Albeniz and Medtner.” The 
critic of the Post found that she has temperament, that she 
can draw from the piano an agreeable tone and that she does 
not force the instrument beyond its natural limitations. The 
opinion of the Herald critic was to the effect that “Here is 
a pianist who likes her eevee ge She does not take it on 
for several rounds of fisticuffs, but plays with an intelligent 
appreciation of musical values.” 

In addition to the Boston appearances, during March Miss 
Présent also played at the Watertown, Mass., Sacred 
Academy, at Jackson, Miss., at Northwestern University 
and in Memphis, Tenn., where she was presented on a 
program on which the French Ambassador was featured for 
a talk. While in Memphis, Miss Présent conducted master 
classes at the Bolling Musser School of Music. She now is 
in Michigan appearing in recital and teaching. 


Dates for Symphony Concerts for Young People 


Complete details of the symphony concerts for young 
people, which have been an integral part of New York's 
musical life for the past thirty years, are announced by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. Directed, 
as always, by Walter Damrosch, the customary six Satur- 
day afternoons at Carnegie Hall are scheduled for the fol- 
lowing dates: October 13 and 27, November 10, December 
1, 15 and 29. Present subse ees have a June 1 to re- 
new. After that date new orders will be filled. As usual, 
Mr. Damrosch will lecture on the aioalile presented and 
special features and soloists will also be arranged for the 
coming year. 
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ConcertZebouw Celebration an 


Imposin?, Affair 


Founder of the Orchestra Helps Conduct—Also 
Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex Heard—Alfred Blumen 
Makes Amsterdam Debut 


AMSTERDAM.—The Concertgebouw Orchestra has been 
celebrating its fortieth birthday, and, as the saying goes, has 
done it up brown. For this anniversary was commemorated 
with not only one, but a series of interesting concerts, all of 
which were attended by many foreign celebrities as well as 
worthy burghers of Holland. 

There has reigned, during this period, not only a spirit 
of joyful festivity but also a feeling of intimate friendship 
between performers and audience. Amsterdammers regard 


Campbell Studio photo 
WILLEM MENGELBERG, 
who has just conducted the series of festival concerts cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. 


their orchestra with pardonable pride, and when one reviews 
its illustrious career over the extent of two-score years, it 
is not surprising. William Kes formed it and was its first 
conductor, being followed, several years later, by Willem 
Mengelberg, whose genius and energy built it up steadily 
to its present height. 

The programs during the festival displayed much variety 
and an effort at appropriateness. For instance, one evening 
was devoted to works of living Dutch composers, most 
prominent among them being Cornelis Dopper, William Pij- 
per and Julius R6ntgen. Another occasion gave us Strauss’ 
Don Quixote with Gerard Hekking playing the cello solo, 
and Ein Heldenleben, which was apropos because of its 
dedication to Mengelberg and his orchestra. 

The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven was a high-light, too, 
magnificently given with assistance of the Toonkunst Chorus 
and well-known soloists. 

STRAVINSKY’S SOPHISTICATED SIMPLICITY 

One evening was devoted to works of Stravinsky, with 
the greater part of the program conducted by the composer. 
Besides L’Oiseau de Feu and Petrouchka we heard the first 
performance here of Oedipus Rex. This recent creation of 
the celebrated Russian did not leave us with a feeling of 
fulfilment. On the contrary, in spite of flashes here and 
there of unmistakable genius, as for instance in the final 
chorus, there were many barren stretches, and the extreme 
simplicity of the orc hestration had a studied subtlety which 
does not belong to simplicity. We missed the Stravinsky of 
daring rhythms, bizarre harmonies and rich colorings. The 
work was excellently done, however, and the composer was 
applauded long and loudly. 

The last two concerts of this memorable festival were 
devoted mostly to Mengelberg’s idol, Mahler. The second 
symphony was marvellously performed, and the two soloists, 
Jo Vincent (soprano) and Ilona Durigo (contralto), as well 
as the Toonkunst Chorus, helped in making it a great suc- 
cess. 

For Otp Times’ SAKE 

At the last concert, William Kes, at the invitation of 
Mengelberg, resumed the place he occupied forty years ago, 
and conducted Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony to the de- 
light of everyone, but especially to a number of gray-haired 
venerables who had evidently come expressly to greet their 
favorite of long ago. Then Mengelberg resumed his post, and 
conducted Schubert’s Standchen and Mahler’s Lied von der 
Erde. Of course, enthusiasm waxed high at the close of 
this last concert. 

AN INTERESTING CONCERT 

One of the most interesting concerts of the year and one 
which should be mentioned in connection with this jubilee 
was the chamber music concert in which Mengelberg con- 
ducted a small orchestra, giving us a wonderful a 
The program began with a concerto grosso of Bach and 
ended with Saint-Saéns’ Carnaval des Animaux. Between 
the two were works by Mozart and de Falla, as well as Paul 
Hindemith’s Spielmusik. 

Harold Fairhurst, English violinist, appeared in recital and 
proved to be an artist of highly developed qualities, both 
technical and musical. He was well received. 
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might have affected the mood of the performer, and we 
therefore withhold criticism until we have heard him to 
better advantage. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., 
Notes 


Maria Kurenko, soprano, and Toscha Seidel, violinist, re- 
placed Mary Lewis and Rene Chemet at the Newark Festi- 
val on May 14. Both Miss Lewis and Miss Chemet were 
prevented from appearing by illness, the latter being unable 
to return from France, where she has been recuperating. 

Jeanne Gordon gave her annual recital in Toronto, Can- 
ada, on May 3. It was in that city that the contralto studied 
music, being a graduate of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. On May 7 she was heard in Brantford ufder the 
management of James T. Whittaker. 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist who maintains a 
Paris studio, left for Italy recently to give recitals in Milan, 
Bologne, Spesia, Rome and Stresa. Miss Spencer will play 
in Paris in June. An extensive tour is being booked for 
her abroad next season, and therefore she will not appear 
in America until 1929-30. 

Following Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent Paris concert, 
Miss Spencer entertained at supper a number of guests, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mischa Elman and Arthur Shattuck, 

Florence Austral was engaged for the Bangor, Me., Festi- 
val on May 2, when she was accompanied in two numbers 
by John Amadio, flutist. Allen McQuhae, tenor, was the 
other soloist at this concert. 

In addition to an extensive tour next season in solo ap- 
pearances, Toscha Seidel will devote six weeks to a tour 
with the Toscha Seidel Trio, the two other members of 
which are Emanuel Bay, pianist, and Esvei Belloussoff, 
cellist. 

Prior to sailing for Europe with his bride, John Powell 
gave a farewell concert in Richmond, Va., his home town, 
and was greeted by a capacity audience. The following day, 
the Times Dispatch reported that it was a gala evening, 
full of excitement over John Powell's approaching marriage 
and departure for Europe, and that he never played more 
gloriously. Helen deMotte in the News-Leader declared 
that “again had John Powell placed Richmond under a 
debt of gratitude for a beautiful and stimulating recital, 
and the qualities of his playing, which have so frequently 
been dwelt upon by this writer, received renewed emphasis 
in the splendid program. One feels as he plays that 
all he does is as one would have it. It satisfies intellectually, 
it is spiritually exalting, and it touches the heart. It ap- 
peals to the deepest human emotions.” 


Louis Mohler igs Cincinnati Conservatory 


Louis Mohler, B.S., A.M., professor of music education 
at Columbia Celeetauy: is widely known for his successful 
pioneer work in music appreciation and on this subject is 
considered one of the highest authorities in America. This 


LOUIS MOHLER 


prominent teacher has been secured as guest teacher during 
the summer master class session at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music. —— 


Cleveland Institute Suiwonts Cowell 


The Cleveland Institute of Music was responsible for one 
of the most unusual programs that city has ever heard when 
it presented Henry Cowell in a lecture and recital, explain- 
ing and illustrating the idiom of modern music. 

“Most persuasive of the heralds in the new era in music,” 
James H. Rogers, music critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
says of him, in referring to the musicale at the Institute. 
“There is considerable clarity in the themic material, and 
logic in its development,” wherein Mr. Cowell differs sharplv 
from some of his fellow prophets. Mr. Cowell’s special 
contribution to piano composition lies in his “tone clusters,” 
groups of notes of the diatonic scale, unrelated harmonically, 
extending sometimes over two octaves. Used in moderation, 
and in the deeper bass tones these may be effective as shown 
in a piece entitled The Tides of Manaunaun. 

Mr. Cowell’s program included the following numbers: 
The Tides of Manaunaun, Romance, Episode, Exultation, 
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Excerpts from the New York 
press: 


GERSHKOVITCH WINS 
OVATION AT DEBUT 


Tumultuous Recall for Russian 
Conductor (Headline) 


“ 


. A crowded and cordial house listened to the 
symphony. It applauded Moussorgsky’s ‘Night on the 
Bald Mountain,’ Glazunov’s ‘Stenka Razin’ and an 
unfamiliar ballet fragment, ‘The Soul of a Harp,’ by 
Avshalomoff. The new leader, who studied under 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazunov and Tcherepnine, and 
coached abroad in conducting with Nikisch, showed 
himself no poseur, but a musician intent on a true 
reading of the score before him.—The Times. 


“. . « Mr. Gershkovitch effected his debut last night 
with results that were flattering indeed, judging by the 
torrid behavior of the audience at the finish of each 
number.—7he World. 


- Mr. Gershkovitch is an energetic earnest con- 
ductor who knows what he wants from his men and 
apparently gets it. His reading of the symphony had 
spirit, color and dramatic significance. The tempos 
and emphases were frequently a departure from con- 
ventional readings but were none the less interesting 
and effective because of that. The musicians showed an 
instant and eager response to the conductor's directing, 
and gave, as a result, a brilliant and scholarly _ per- 
formance of the programme.’’-—New York American. 


“. . . Mr. Gershkovitch conducted with vigor, with 
evident competence and ability to transmit his wishes 
to the orchestra in conservative readings.”"—The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


‘ The concert began with Tchaikowsky’s ‘Fourth 

Symphony.’ With ideas on tempo quite different from 

the ideas of other conductors who have given this work 

during the orchestral season that really ended three 

weeks ago, Mr. Gershkovitch did make the music vital.” 
The Evening Post. 


- Nearly everybody had been engaged as gnest 
oul this year, and suppose it was a mist 
or an oversight which left Jacques Gershkovitch oan 
of it. . - It was a Russian’s selection, this Program, 
and an artist’s. It showed taste and it showed spirit. 
It was daring, too, for Mr. Gershkovitch to add the 
organ solo to debut of himself. But it exhibited the 
qualities I note first in him: sincerity, honesty, musi- 
cianship and courage.”-—The Morning Telegraph. 


“, . « Mr. Gershkovitch modeled its fevered and 
hypnotic phrases with considerable success. The latest 
of band masters to be sent us by Russia, he may justly 
claim the attention of the public. We found his tempi 
throughout the Symphony uncommonly agreeable and the 
moods of the music discovered in him an able inter- 
preter. It was an interesting concert, introducing to a 
New York audience a conductor of pronounced talent.’ 
—The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


All Inquiries and Communications to 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 





























Of the number of pianists whom we have heard in the last Fabric, The Aeolian Harp, Amiable Conversation, The 
few weeks, the most interesting has been Alfred Blumen, a Trumpet of Angust Og, Domnu, the Mother of Waters, 
newcomer here whose broad style and_ sound musicianship Anger Dance, Exuberance, The Banshee, Advertisement, 
gave his playing a special charm. The poor attendance and The Harp of Life. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS HELD IN DANVILLE. 
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Virginia Federation of Music Clubs 
Holds Ninth Annual Convention 


First Choral Festival a Feature 


Contests, and Addresses Prove Interesting 


Hollins College Wins First Women’s Choral Contest 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble 


Miscellaneous Programs, 
Conducts All-State Chorus 


Buchanan, Winner of the Virginia Composers’ Prize, Is Re-elected President 


The Virginia Federation of Music Clubs 
held its ninth annual convention and first Choral Festival 
at Danville, Va., under the direction of the president, Mrs. 
John P. Buchanan of Marion, Va. About 400 delegates and 
visitors attended the meeting, which was marked for its 
enthusiasm, high standards and general excellence of pro 
grams. 

Among the high points of the convention were: state and 
capital district junior contests; state hymn- playing contests ; 
reception, luncheons and banquet complimentary from Dan- 
ville: band concert by Riverside and Dan River Coast 
Artillery Band; organ recital by F. Flaxington Harker, 
dean, Virginia Chapter A. G. O., assisted by Mrs. Lacy K. 
Wood, soprano, Norfolk; addresses by Vera Bull Hull (of 
National Music League), Mrs. E. J. Ottoway (second vice 
president National Federation, Port Huron, Mich.), Dr. 17. 
Tertius Noble, Cora Cox Lucas, Mrs. J. Norman Wills, 
Mrs. Sydney F. Small, Mrs. John P. Buchanan, Dr. Hubert 
Potet, Elmer Hoelzle; recital by Helen Betelle, pianist; re- 
cital of compositions by George Harris; organ recital by 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble; recital by Louise Stallings, soprano, 
assisted by Marion Carley, pianist; public school music re 
cital by over 500 school children from Danville schools, un- 
der direction of Helen Robertson, supervisor; interpretiv: 
dancing by pupils of Gertrude Kalisch; recital by Winston 
Wilkinson, violinist; home music contest, in which families 
of Mrs. Peery and Mrs. John P. Saul, Jr., both of Salem, 
tied for first honors. There was also the first college choral 
contest held in Virginia, in which six women’s college chor 
uses contested for a silver cup, with Dr. Tertius Noble judge 
Hollins College won. The winning —— was invited to 
Richmond as guest of the News Leader, to take part in the 
choral concert at the Mosque on the following evening (May 
4), when five men’s college choruses of Virginia and North 
Carolina contested for a cup offered by the News-Leader. As 
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Rochester Celebrates First Annual 
Music Festival 


Chamber of Commerce } ie Four Days of Con 
certs in Recognition of Music Week 
Audiences Hear Splendid Programs 
politan Opera’s Annual Visit 


Rocnester, N. Y.—Rochester’s first annual music festival 
proved a brilliant success. Hundreds of singers, assembled 
from all racial groups within the city, took part in the festi- 
val, which was given in Convention Hall on four nights 
before capacity audiences. The festival was in recognition 
of National Music Week and was sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. ; 

Each program was preceded by a pageant, A Century of 
Rochester, in which historical episodes in the life of the 
city were reproduced under direction of Katherine Burns. 
Aside from this feature, the program was different at each 
performance. On the first night the program included folk 
music by English, Swedish and Dutch groups, including 
dances in picturesque native costumes. A Lithuanian chorus 
sang, and there were choruses from the high schools, 
churches, the Turn Verein and finally. a massed chorus of 
three hundred voices conducted by Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music. The Hochstein 
Music School and the Inter-High School orchestras played. 

The second night introduced the East High School Gle« 
Club, the Chadwick Chorus, the Eastman Theater Ballet, 
Scottish music and dances, the Johnson Memorial Pipe Band, 
Jewish and Lithuanian choruses, and the Badischer Maenner 
chor, among others. 

On the third evening the West High School Glee Club 
sang. There were folk dances by pupils of various schools 
and singing by German women’s and men’s choruses and a 
colored chorus from the colored churches. Combined chor- 
uses of German voices and the St. Cecilia Choir of St 
Stanislaus Church were on the program. Polish residents 
contributed music and dances. Fresian folk dances and 
Tyrolean folk dances added variety, and the Sinfonia Or- 
chestra played. 

The final program brought in contributions by Ukrainian, 
French and Italian groups, including music and dances, as 
well as the Catholic Women’s Chorus, Freeman Little Sym- 
phony and = University of Rochester Glee Club. The 
Fashion Park Double Sextet and the Rochester Festival 
Chorus, with Richard Halliley conducting, gave the final 
numbers. Each program closed with Dr. Hanson conducting 
the massed chorus. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA PERFORMANCES 

The Metropolitan Opera Company came to the Eastman 
Theater for its annual spring appearance, with performances 
of La Boheme and Norma. Both performances found large 
and enthusiastic audiences present. For La Boheme the 
leading artists were Giovanni Martinelli, Lucrezia Bori and 
Giuseppe De Luca, all of whom were warmly applauded. In 
Norma. Rosa Ponselle won a personal triumph, with Leon 
Rothier and Marion Telva sharing principal honors. The 
engagement ended the Eastman Theater wane: activities 
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Hughes Pupil Wi ins Praise 

Jack Lloyd Crouch in Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 10, Ba = reviews of a most enthusias pe 
nature from the press of that city. The Journal said of 
the event: “It is truly refreshing to attend such a delight- 
ful concert as that given last night by Jack Lloyd Crouch 
in the Athenaeum. Before Mr. Crouch left Kansas City 
last winter for study with Edwin Hughes in New York the 
public had had slight opportunity to become acquainted with 


The piano recital of 


Hollins could not go, the second place winner, Fredericks- 
burg State Teachers’ College chorus, under direction of 
Eva Taylor Eppes, was invited to appear on the program. 

The closing feature of the Danville 
all-state chorus, under direction of Dr. Noble, when all 
the contesting choruses and others came together for a 
massed chorus, with special numbers by different choruses. 
The choral contest was under the direction of Erich Rath. 

Mrs. Buchanan was re-elected president of the Federa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: Florence Baird, first 
vice-president ; Margaret Miller, second vice-president ; Mrs. 
C..aea Lincoln, Jr., corresponding secretary; Eva Taylor 
Eppes, recording secretary; Mrs. W. T. Pace, Sr., treasurer ; 
Mrs. W. E. Price, auditor. 

In the first prize competition for Virginia composers, first 
prize of $100 was awarded to Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
president of the Federation, who presented the money to 
the Federation. Virginia compositions were featured 
throughout the convention program. Dr. Noble played one 
of Flaxington Harker’s compositions, and several were fea- 
tured on the Harker recital program. Winston Wilkinson 
played numbers by Haesche, Liza Guigon of Richmond, and 
John Powell’s Sonata Virginianesque. Louise Stallings sang 
a group of Virginia compositions, including numbers by 
Leslie Loth, Flaxington Harker, Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
George Harris and John Powell, adding an encore, Mv 
Candle, by Mrs. Buchanan. An informal program of com- 
positions by Virginians was given at the Virginia com- 
posers’ banquet. 

At the church music 


conventions was an 


luncheon, Mrs. Harrison Robertson, 
president of the hostess club, presided. At the extension 
luncheon, Frances Calvert Thompson, first vice-president, 
V. F. M. C., presided. At the publicity luncheon, Mrs. 
Claude Guerrant, ntti rene, presided. V 
his exceptional gifts. Those who knew him were happy 
to notice the remarkable progress he has made in such a 
short period of training. He offered a program that would 
have taxed the resources of more mature and tried _per- 
formers, but came through it with flying colors. His play- 
ing was distinguished by variety of color, care of detail and 
an uncommon combination of vigor and poetic insight.” 

Mr. Crouch is returning to New York shortly to resume 
his work with Edwin Hughes, and will remain through the 
latter's summer master class, giving one of the programs of 
the summer series of musicales. 


Leon Carson Studio Notes 


Although the musical season is on the wane, the 
at the New York and New Jersey studios of 
continue in full swing. 

Constance Clements Carr, soprano soloist at Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Ridgewood, N. J., was engaged for the second 
time this season as special solc vist at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, on April 22. Miss Carr also made a suc- 
cessful appearance, jointly <a Edward Smeaton baritone, 
as soloist with the Choral Group of the Monday Club of 
Passaic, N. J., on the following evening. Miss Carr’s con- 
cert schedule will keep her busy well into the summer. 

Ruth Beardsley, a young artist-pupil from Vermont, was 
the soprano soloist at the Sanford Street Methodist Church, 
East Orange, N. J., on April 29. Kathryn Walsh was en- 
thusiastically received at the annual Guest Afternoon of the 
Friday Afternoon Club of Nutley, N. J., and also a few days 
later appeared before the Monday Club of Passaic as soloist 
with the Choral Group. Grace McManus Smith, soprano 
soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, recently com- 
pleted a three nights’ engagement at the Franklin Theatre, 
Nutley, singing a group of Spanish and Mexican songs in 
conjunction with the showing of the new Douglas Fair- 
bank’s picture, The Gaucho 

The Carson studios will remain open until the 


of July. 


Elsa Alsen 


activities 
Leon ( "arson 


early part 


Soloist with Los 
Philharmonic 

When Elsa Alsen appeared recently as 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the baton of Georg Schnee- 
voigt, in Los Angeles, Cal., the reception tendered the 
singer was splendid and wholly deserved. Patterson Greene 
in the Examiner said in part: : 

“Mme. Alsen has endeared herself to the Los Angeles 
public through notable appearances in past. Last 
night’s singing was a radiant addition to her achievements. 
Hers is a voice that in its field stands unmatched. It is a 
dramatic soprano that can move with ease from mighty 
volume to searching softness. The tones are liquid, sensu- 
ously beautiful of quality, perfectly focused. Her rendition 
of the Liebestod has been heard here before, in opera and 
in concert. Its glory, however, is undimmed by repetition. 
It has an exultation, a fervor of poetry the at makes a reality 
of Wagner’s ideal. The Abscheulicher aria from Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio came earlier on the program. The torrential 
emotionalism of the Wagner excerpt all but effaced the im- 
pression of the older air, but it was none the less a demon- 
stration of great vocalism and musicianship. The plaudits 
of the large audience fell freely on Mme. Alsen.” 


Gelling Artist-Pupil Busy 

Irma Good, lyric soprano, a pupil of Hilda Grace Gelling, 
appeared under the auspices of The MacDowell Club of 
Plainfield, N. J., on May 2. Miss Good sang a group of 
Indian songs by Lieurance and Cadman and was enthusias- 
tically received by the audience, which included a large 
number of local musicians. On May 10, Miss Good was 
the soloist with the Plainfield Musical Club at the high 
school. 
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“THE PERFECTION OF A REMARKABLY GRACEFUL TECH. 
NIC AND A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE CLASSIC 
STYLE.” —New York Times. 


“INTERPRETATIVE ABILITY WITH SPIRIT.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


“DE PACHMANN COULDN’T HAVE PLAYED THE CHOPIN 
ETUDE IN A FLAT BETTER THAN SHE.” —New York World. 


“TECHNICALLY COMMANDING AND TEMPERAMENTAL. 
LY SPIRITED ARTIST.” —New York American. 


“CLEAN, INCISIVE TOUCH, TECHNICAL SKILL, A TONE OF 
RICH SONORITY.” —Detroit Free Press. 


“ONE OF THE GREATEST ARTISTS WHO HAVE VISITED 


DAYTON.” —Dayton Herald. 


“A PIANIST OF UNUSUAL DISTINCTION, INDIVIDUALITY 
OF CONCEPTION, BRILLIANT EXECUTION AND EXQUI- 
SITE FINISH.” —Chicago Daily News. 


“WONDERFUL, REFRESHING, GENUINE ARTIST.” 


—Chicago American. 


“DISCERNING MUSICIANSHIP.” 7 —Boston Transcript. 


“A LOVELIER TONE THAN HERS IS NOT OFTEN TO BE 


MET WITH.” —Boston Post. 
“AN EXCELLENT MUSICIAN.” —Boston Herald. 
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American Girl for La Scala 

\ rare success in the operatic world has been achieved by 
Mary Newsom, American soprano, namély a four months’ 
contract at La Scala in Milan. Tinough born in Texas she 
has spent most of her life in California. There she gave 
concerts and sang with the San Francisco Opera Company 
before going to Europe. Her Italian debut was made in 
Francesca da Rimini in the Teatro Grande at Brescia. Num- 


NEWSOM, 


singing at La 


MARY 
who is Scala. 
erous other appearances followed, and this year numbers her 
among the envied few at the Scala, where she is singing 1n 
the Walkiiere and Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly. But Miss Newsom 
besides being gifted with a beautiful lyric voice, is a toiler. 
She has been known to support herself by means of her 
when engagements were not forthcoming. It is 
and Mary is a girl Americans can—and 
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typewriter 
courage that does 1 
one day will iy pro. 


1. Dambmann’s Pupils Give Concert 
mcert given by pupils of Emma A. Damb 
April 27, brought twenty-one numbers, 
young singers, of whom Claire Schwahn, 
d Hedwig Schreiber made notably successful 
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promising voice and brains. Elsie Pente sang with dash, 
Theodora Wachter showed an excellent voice, and Veva 
Deal Phelps’ pure soprano voice was admired. The sisters 
Louise and Dolores Gatto have made splendid progress, and 
sang songs and duets of importance. Frances Haggerty’s 
coloratura voice was brilliant in the Shadow Song, and Edna 
Meyer has developed into a singer of excellent voice and 
interpretation. Characteristics of the Dambmann pupils in- 
clude easy vocal emission, breath control, distinct enuncia- 
tion and a style appropriate to each aria or song. On re- 
quest Mme. Dambmann sang the aria, Ah! mon fils (Meyer- 
beer), and was heartily applauded, receiving gifts from lov- 
ing pupils. Marjorie Barrett played violin solos, and Lucille 
Blabe and Jean Rouse were accompanists. The hall was 
well filled and beautiful flowers were presented all the 
singers. 


Mannes School Adds Important Course 


Announcement comes from The David Mannes Music 
School in New York of a new course, to fill a rapidly grow- 
ing educational need, added to the school’s work for next 
year. This is to train for music leadership in preparatory 
schools. The Mannes School is probably the first general 
music school in this country to introduce such a course, 
which will extend for two years, and which is not intended 
to duplicate the standardized preparation accorded the super- 
visor in the public schools, whose instruction must be 
adapted to fit into a large, regulated organization. 

In the past few years the attention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes, directors of the school, has been called increasingly 
(through requests from private school principals for music 
instructors) to the need for such especially equipped musi- 
cians, able to develop in the preparatory school pupil skill in 
sight-reading, choral singing, and a thoroughly grounded 
general appreciation of music, thus making it possible for 
students entering college to participate intelligently in musi- 
cal activities. At the present time it is seldom that a fresh- 
man can enter the college glee club, and this only when he 
has had specialized training outside of his school curriculum. 
It is the opinion of the directors and of teachers who will 
have charge of work in the new course, that the forward- 
looking masters desire to establish music more firmly in the 
program of their schools, instead of permitting it to remain 
there only as an entertainment course, or period of relaxa 
tion, or as a morale stimulus. 

The training will cover work for teachers of primary 
grades as well as those of lower and upper forms. Studies 
in the course include experimental methods in training little 
children, solfege, transposition, theory, harmony, counter- 
point, history of music, musical form, choral music from 
its earliest beginnings to modern times, practical choral ex- 
perience, the demonstration of practice teaching, production 
of operettas, etc., etc. In addition to those teachers at the 
school whose subjects are included in the course, Rosemary 
Lillard will hold classes for instruction in primary work, 
and George Newell will direct work suitable for the lower 
and upper forms. Miss Lillard, in charge of the Mannes 
School’s work with little children, is director of music at 
the Rosemary Junior School in Greenwich. Mr. Newell, 
also on the Mannes School faculty, and director of the 
chorus, is supervisor at the Greenwich Country Day School, 
and musical advisor for the National Girl Scouts. He 
worked for five years with Dr. Archibald Davison, of Har- 
vard University, and Thomas Whitney Surette, who are 
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largely responsible for the newer ideas in training music 
directors. 

Those registering for this course must have completed 
elementary theory and harmony, and have sufficient piano 
technic to read at sight a three-part fugue by Bach. Appli- 
cants will also be required to sing at sight one voice of a 
Bach chorale. 


Helene Romanoff’s Vocal Pupils in Recital 

A large and friendly audience greeted the pupils of Helene 
Romanoff at their unusually interesting recital in Steinway 
Concert Hall, April 29. Clara Small, Helen Josias, Freda 
Waxman, Kathleen Karr, and Princess White Deer pleased 
with their selections and ought to go far as concert and 
operatic artists. The duet from Lakmé by Misses Waxman 
and Josias was well liked and the duet, Spring (Chakrygein) 


STUDIO OF HELENE ROMANOFF 


had to be repeated. All the students displayed remarkable 
stage presence, and sang with good style and interpretation, 
giving evidence of careful training. Other pupils who ap- 
peared were Madeleine Parker, Madaline Dunbar, Raya 
Keen, Hazel Landers, Rosalie Trego, and Gladys Comoford 
Victor Zieber furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 


King’s Henchman Company Engages 
Helen Hobson 


The name of Helen Hobson, American soprano, has been 
added to the notable roster of artists forming the cast of 
The King’s Henchman Company which will tour next sea- 
son under the direction of Jacques Samoussod. Miss Hob- 
son will alternate in the leading role of Aelfrida with Marie 
Sundelius. She is a Cleveland girl and has made appear- 
ances in concert in this country with Gigli, De Luca and 
other prominent artists. For several years she also sang 
leading roles in La Boheme, Madam Butterfly, I Pagliacci 
and Faust in the opera houses of Italy. At the suggestion 
of Sturani, with whom Miss Hobson has been coaching, the 
soprano was given an audition by Maestro Samoussod, who 
was so much impressed with her voice and personality that 
he immediately engaged her for the role of Aelfrida. 

During 1927-28 Maestro Samoussod directed the King’s 
Henchman Company on a seventeen weeks’ tour, and as a 
result much has been accomplished for the cause of opera 
in English. 


Standees at Stratton’s Brooklyn Recital 
Charles Stratton’s art is so much appreciated by patrons 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences that for his 
fourth recital under their auspices in the Lecture Hall of the 
Academy of Music on May 1 he was greeted by a capacity 


audience, with many standees. In appraising the tenor’s 
singing, Edward Cushing wrote in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
as follows: “By now Mr. Stratton is a master of all the 
arts of song. His voice is good and he handles it with com- 
plete ease. ... His diction, incidentally, is a pleasure to 
hear, for it obviates any need on the part of his audience 
for a book of words.” And the reviewer for the Brooklyn 
Standard Union maintained that “Mr. Stratton possesses, 
primarily, a singing temperament. He has a lyric voice of 
charming quality, a well-disciplined vocal technic, a polished 
diction and an abundance of sentiment in the unfolding of 
moods. A _ Stratton recital, therefore, assures pleasant 
listening. Such was the case last night.” 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne’s Tour 

Beginning at the University of Valparaiso, Ind., Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne will have filled eighty engagements between 
April 15 and mid-July, including many university and some 
of the important artist series in the East. Other Indiana 
dates on this tour will be Gary, South Bend, Fort Wayne, 
Bloomington and Indianapolis. In Michigan, Mme, Gray- 
Lhevinne will give recitals this spring in Kalamazoo, Grand 
Rapids, Battle Creek, Jackson, Saginaw, Flint, Pontiac, and 
Detroit. In Ohio, the violinist will play at the University 
of Northern Ohio, Toledo, Columbus, Cleveland, Dayton and 
Cincinnati. She will also give concerts in Virginia, West 
Virginia and New York. 

Wittgenstein’s Three New York Recitals 

Victor Wittgenstein will open his 1928-29 season rather 
early, starting on a short tour the first part of November. 
He will play in Toronto on November 18 and in Montreal 


the same week, going from there to the middle west and 
south, Toledo, O., and Louisville, Ky., being among his dates. 
Mr. Wittgenstein will give three New York recitals next 
season and one with Violet Kemble-Cooper. 
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Jonas Pupil Scores Again in Philadelphia 

Elizabeth Hipple is a young Philadelphia pianist who is 
attracting attention in the musical circles of the Quaker 
City. Her latest appearance was as soloist at the Spring 
Musicale given by the New Century Club, where her bril- 
liant and highly artistic playing brought her enthusiastic ap- 
plause and encores. She is a pupil of Alberto Jonas. 
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LONDON PRESS 


Sunday Express 

“Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed German pianist, played so 
well with his one hand that it is tantalising to think what he might 
have been able to do withtwo. Here was a potentially great pian- 
ist whom the war, in which he lost his right arm, put out of court. 
Yet what he is able to do even now is as amazing as his pluck in 
attempting to do it at all.” 


The Era 

“The world over men pay homage to courage, all the more when 
it is not the impulsive flush of a moment but a calm and steady 
flame of determination to balance mental ability against physical 
disability. Paul Wittgenstein, pianist, lost his right arm in the 
war; undeterred, he continues to be a pianist of distinction and 
needless to say, of virtuosity. At his recital he played a Concerto 
by Bortkiewsitsch (apparently written for him), Strauss’ Parer- 
gon to the Sinfonia Domestica (dedicated to him), and two 
Chopin-Godowsky Studies. There was an atmosphere almost of 
wizardry about the performance—about the marvellous dexterity 
that obtained such almost simultaneous harmonies over a wide 
stretch of keyboard.” 


Daily News 

“Mr. Paul Wittgenstein had the misfortune to lose his right 
arm in the war, but has followed his career as a pianist in spite 
of his handicap. He has brought left-handed technique to a state 
of development which has probably never been attained before. 
At a recital given at the Wigmore Studios, he played two of 
Godowsky’s arrangements of Chopin’s studies, which are too diffi- 
cult for most two-handed pianists.” 








GERMAN PRESS 


\fter the premiere of the “Panathendenzug,” written for him by 
Richard Strauss, with the Berlin Philharmonic, under Bruno 
Walter, January 15, 1928. 


Berlin Montagspost 

“The ‘Panathenaenzug’ is a magnificently planned composition, 
dedicated to Paul Wittgenstein: Symphonic etudes in Passacaglia 
form, a noble, firm work, which affords a marvellous opportu- 
nity for the left hand. Wittgenstein, to Bruno Walter’s accom 
paniment, played superbly, and received a tremendous ovation 
at the close.” 


Berlin Mittag 

“The sensation of the concert was the premiere of the new 
Strauss work. Incredible was the virtuoso performance of Witt- 
genstein, the one-armed phenomenon! His enormous technical 
facility plus a brilliant elan earned for him a deservedly enthusi 
astic reception.” 
Tagliche Rundschau 

“The rich and beautiful composition afforded the player every 
virtuosic possibility. The success of Wittgenstein was sensa 
tional.” 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger 

“Wittgenstein played the work with perfect mastery and had 
a great success.” 
Hamburg Nachrichten 

“This extraordinarily difficult work, written for the left hand 
alone, was interpreted by Paul Wittgenstein with amazing tech- 
nique, and with a beautiful tone. His performance triumphed!” 
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Southwick’s Summer Class at MacPhail School 


The old adage that a prophet is without honor in his own 
land has been disproved by the experience of Frederick 
Southwick Jorn in Wells, a small town in the southern 
part of Minnesota, he went to Minneapolis as a youth where 
he attended public schools. Becoming discontented and be- 
ing ambitious to do larger things, he broke away from his 
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Kurt Hetzel Plays for German Film 


Kurt Hetzel, conductor-pianist of Washington, D. C., was 
called to Baltimore recently to play the incidental music at 
the Lyric for the film, Kriemhild’s Rache. After referring to 
Mr. Hetzel as a German genius of world renown and that 
a better choice could not have been made than this musician 
for the playing of the music, the critic of the Baltimore 
Correspondent reviewed Mr. Hetzel’s part in the perform- 
ance as follews: “Professor Hetzel did not see the music 
until the afternoon preceding the performance, and this ex- 
plains why it was necessary to summon this Wagner expert 
from Washington. It is absolutely impossible to write these 
excerpts from Siegfried and Gétterdammerung and at the 
same time to follow the picture. To do it requires a con- 
ductor who knows his Wagner by heart, so that he need 
but glance at the opening bars of each number and then 
play the rest from memory, keeping his eyes on the film; 
also he must possess sufficient piano technic to play Wag- 
ner’s music with the appropriate orchestral character. This 
most difficult feat Professor Hetzel accomplished with ease, 
so that what was shown on the screen was aptly illustrated 
by the music, and the pianist was able to dedicate himself 
to the spirit of this magnificent film. Professor Hetzel is a 
product of the best in German musical education and the 
Munich Academy. Munich can justly be proud of their 
former student. We hope to have the Professor with us 

soon again.” 


Spring Song Rested 61 af Dudley Buck Pupils 


In the very attractive Chalif Hall on May 16 pupils of 
Dudley Buck appeared in recital. Each singer was sched- 
uled for two songs, but most of them had to add encores. 
The interesting program opened with a quintet, the old 
favorite Wynken, Blynken and Nod, by Nevin, sung by 
Alma Milstead, Edith nig Marie Davison, William Mc- 
Murray and Frank Forbes. A duet on the program by Alma 
Milstead and Frank Munn was notable for the perfect blend- 
ing of the two voices. 

The ten soloists were Edith 
Charles Nourse, Henry Moeller, Georgia Graves, Valerie 
Mack, Marie Bard, Frank Munn, Alma Milstead and Leslie 
Arnold, All displayed poise, intelligence, musical apprecia- 
tion and taste, and above all excellent vocal training. 
Smooth, even tone production, ample range, purity and 
carrying power were outstanding characteristics in every 
case. To Frank Munn, the possessor of a lyric tenor voice 
of much charm, goes the credit for transforming two rather 
ordinary songs into real gems of interpretation. Elsie Cowen 
furnished artistic accompaniments for all the singers. 


Lovette Choral Club 


The Lovette Choral Club, a new organization of sixteen 
women, under the direction of Eva Whitford Lovette, which 
made such a successful first appearance at the recent mem- 
orial service for the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., will give a con- 
cert on May 25 at the Brookland Baptist Church for the 
benefit of the church and the John Burroughs Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association. The assisting artists include George Dixon 
Thompson, pianist; Diane des Aulniers, accompanist, and 
Arthur Herbert Fast, reader. Mrs. Lovette will sing a 
group of songs in addition to conducting. 

The personnel of the club includes Lula Wood Voiland 
(president), Elsie Hobson Leonard (vice-president), Beulah 
Burton Smith (secretary), Mrs. Louis Mintz (treasurer), 
Fay Bruce Swenson (librarian), Nell Duree Norris, Eva 
M. Herron, Kathleen Parrish Dietz, Nellie Barber Brooks, 
Ethel Lynn Fast, Marietta Norton Brumbaugh, Anna Her- 
ron, Mary Bevan Blakslee and Emma Guschewsky. 


Fern Gray Sings al at Barbizon 


Fern Gray, soprano, pupil of Katherine Bellamann, was 
selected by the Arts Council of the City of New York io 
be the guest artist in a Sunday afternoon recital at the Bar- 
bizon 

Miss Gray came to Katherine Bellamann from Indiana, 
where she graduated from the music department of DePauw 
University. She appeared for a time in~The Proud Prin- 
cess, since then has been giving recitals and singing over 
the radio. 

Her program at the Barbizon was heard by an enthusiastic 
audience which remarked the beauty and evenness of her 
tone production, her clear diction and fine style. Her pro 
gram included songs by Spohr, Erich Wolff, Max Reger, 
Puccini, Dunhill, Spross, Herzberg and others. 


Marion, Frank Forbes, 


Danish King Decorates Jeritza 

Coppicus has received a cable from Copenhagen 
telling of Mme. Jeritza’s triumphs at the Danish Royal Opera 
House in that city, where she sang Tosca, Tannhauser and 
Carmen, Their Majesties, the Queen and King of Denmark, 
being present at all three performances. After the first 
performance, Mme. Jeritza and Baron Popper, her husband, 
were invited by Their Majesties to the royal summer home, 
Castle Sorgenfrit, where the King personally conferred 
upon Jeritza the Royal Golden Medal of Denmark for 
Science and Art. 


P.. \¢ 


Millie Ryan Artists Busy 


Ada Lind, Swedish soprano from Millie Ryan’s studios, 
gave an interesting Scandinavian radio program on May 1 
over WNYC. Margaret Gay, contralto, has been engaged 
to sing The Elijah with the Collingswood Choral Society. 
Owing to the illness of Trini in Take the Air, another Ryan 
pupil, Gladys Keck, understudy, recently assumed the role 
for a week. 

Leefson Coneoreiters Students’ Concert 

Students of the Leefson Conservatory of Music will give 
a program in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on the eve- 
ning of May 26. Those scheduled to participate in the con- 
cert are Anne Monahan Bradley, Sarah Beck, Sarah Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, Stanley Zenman, Bertha Amzehnhoff, Bessye 
P odman, Theodore Paxon, Ronald O’Neil and Theodore 
-axson. 


Institute of Musical Art Recital 
chamber recital was given at the Institute of Musical 
Pe on May 12 by nine members of the Institute alumni 
who have gained distinction in the concert field. The pro- 
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gram consisted of the Mendelssohn octet and the quintet 
by Bax, given by Lillian Fuchs, Phyllis Kraeuter, Conrad 
Held, Julian Kahn, Albert Marsh, Walter Edelstein, William 
Kroll, Karl Kraeuter and Samuel Gardner. The last three 
named are members of the Institute faculty as well as being 
graduates. 


May Peterson Well Received in Amarillo 


The Chanters of Khiva Temple, Amarillo, Tex., held 
their second spring concert at the auditorium on April 17, 
with May Peterson as soloist. According to the reviewer 
of the Amarillo News-Globe: “May Peterson, as usual, was 
perfectly at home when she sang, and she had her audience 
absolutely speli-bound. She is a marvel. Besides having 
a marvelous voice, she has the most magnetic personality 
imaginable and it isn’t any wonder that she has succeeded.” 

The Daily News of that-city also commented most fav- 
orably: “As for May Peterson she captivated her audience 
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from the moment she stepped upon the stage with her 
radiant smile and glowing personality until she blew a kiss 
to her listeners after her fourth encore at the conclusion of 
the concert. Miss Peterson’s glorious, golden voice is 
richer and clearer than ever. Her listeners last night 
marveled at the clarity and smoothness of tone, the colorful 
interpret ative quality of that voice. 

‘he Chanters, incidentally, sang very well and are all 
keyed up for their next concert. Miss Peterson was in- 
vited to open the National Democratic Convention and also 
the National American Legion Convention, but both of these 
she had to decline owing to previous dates. 


Mischa Elman Arrives 

After an absence of two years in Europe, Mischa Elman 
arrived in New York on the S. S. Paris recently, and is 
staying here with Mrs. Elman and their daughter, Nadia. 
prior to spending the summer on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Elman returns to the recital field next fall with a long 
tour under the management of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, and will open with a Carnegie Hall recital in New 
York about the middle of October. Some of the cities 
which will hear Mr. Elman next season are Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Toronto, Rochester, Butfalo, Detroit, Cleveland, and many 
others. In early December Mr. Elman will visit Cuba for 
two concerts with the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical, his first 
a there in many years. In March he will return 

» the Pacific Coast for a tour of fourteen concerts. 
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Operatic Society) was played, after which Mrs. Edwin A. 
Watrous, general manager of the company, introduced 
Mayor Mackey, who spoke briefly of Philadelphia’s fine 
musical aims, and promised his support. 

_ The ballet under W. Mikolaichik proved very colorful 
in the first and last acts. Zena Larina and Mr. Mikolaichik, 
as premier danseuse and danseur, were interesting. Alberto 
Bimboni, as conductor, also did good work. 

Ascension Day Service at St. JAMES CHURCH 

The Ascension Day Service at St. James Church is a 
notable musical as well as religious service. The rector 
of the church, Dr. Mockridge, and S. Wesley Sears, or- 
ganist and choir director, always seem in such perfect ac- 
cord as to the services that the result is one rarely achieved, 
that of a magnificent musical service, thoroughly devout. 
At the service on May 17, the beautiful Beethoven Com- 
munion Service in C major was given with a choir of fifty 
men and boys, four soloists, and about forty members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, all conducted by Mr. Sears. 
The choir is excellently trained so that the finest degrees 
of shading are produced, and there is absolute precision 
in attacks and releases. The Credo, Sanctus and Gloria 
were admirably sung. 

The soloists were superb: Mae Ebrey Hotz, soprano; 
Veronica Sweigart, contralto; Cleland W. Lerch, tenor; 
and Lester R. Paton, bass. The individual voices are un- 
usually fine, and they blend together beautifully, being 
especially true to pitch. 

Mr. Sears preserves a remarkable balance between solo- 
ists, choir, and orchestra. The Orchestral Prelude and 
Postlude were from Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Lar- 
ghetto and Allegro con Brio, both were exquisitely read and 
played. 

ABRAM CHASINS IN RECITAL 

Abram Chasins, composer-pianist, student of Josef Hof- 
mann, was heard in recital at Casimir Hall, Curtis Institute 
of Music, on May 16, when his playing aroused the large 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. As the audience 
was representative of the faculty and advanced students 
with a goodly sprinkling of Philadelphia musicians, this 
marked evidence of appreciation was proof positive of the 
high order of musicianship which Mr. Chasins showed in 
his interpretation of a program somewhat out of the or- 
dinary. Many young pianists exhibit a prodigious technic, 
but while Mr. Chasins undoubtedly possesses that, it is the 
remarkable way in which he uses his tools, so to speak, 
which establishes his position as an artist. Not once was 
there an instance of sacrifice of musical content for tech- 
nical display, but always tone quality (which was note- 
worthy), rhythm, dynamics, rubato and varied tempi, and, 
pedalling, which were used to put the meaning across and it 
never failed to carry. Assuredly as one listened to the 
playing of the Brahms G minor Rhapsody, new and un- 
suspected beauties were revealed, usually lost in this favorite 
recital number. 

With the same repose and conservation of all his forces, 
Mr. Chasins presented the following program: Prelude No. 
1 in C major, by Bach, where beauty of tone was evident; 
violoncello suite, Bach-Godowsky; the above mentioned 
Brahms Rhapsody; two etudes, C sharp minor and D sharp 
minor, and a sonata by Scriabin, to which was given a re- 
markably convincing interpretation, while the closing groups 
consisted of three Karikatures and eight Preludes, all Mr. 
Chasins’ ¢wn compositions. The Karikatures portrayed, in 
music and style of rendition, Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, and 
Bachaus, delighting the audience, who after many former 
vain attempts elicited an encore and Mr. Chasins repeated 
the Bachaus number. The Preludes, beautiful in design 
and texture, offer an alluring motive to any pianist who de- 
lights in worth and beauty, at the same time newness, as 
they have been but recently composed. 

At the close of the recital three encore numbers were 
given, Chinese Sketches by Mr. Chasins, and a Chopin Pre- 
lude and Nocturne. M. M. C. 


James Massell Students Give Concert 


Singers of junior and advanced classes, also professional 
singers, collaborated, May 15, at the Heckscher Theater, in 
a well attended affair, with Nina Massell at the piano. In 
Part I, Margaret Giblin showed splendid tones, and Margaret 
Hoffman and Janet Goldman sang well together in a duet. 
Elsie Gilman contributed Vissi d’Arte splendidly, followed 
by Essie Fisher, whose singing of Lieti Signori was well 
done. Lillian Kenny’s aplomb and brilliant voice doubtless 
fit her splendidiy for musical comedy, for which she has 
every attribute. Robert Duke, colored baritone, sang spirit- 
uals expressively, and Abraham Greenhut’s distinct enuncia- 
tion and voice were applauded. Ruth B. Young and Rose 
Gordon sang a Russian folksong excellently, and Lucille 
Winston’s beautiful voice in the aria from Louise, as well 
as her characterization of a cradle song, won her continued 
applause. Rosalie Cohen sang Polianka (Russian gypsy 
song) with artistic effect. Styepan Slyepoushkin offered a 
song and aria. 

Arturo Gervasi was heard in Neapolitan songs of both 
sentiment and humor. He was formally introduced to the 
audience by Rr. Zipser, who took pride in telling something 
of him and his career, for this artist has had splendid success 
in opera in Italy. Poise, beautiful control of his expressive 
voice, ease of singing, are characteristics of tenor Gervasi, 
and the audience vociferously applauded and encored him. 
Youthful Beatrice Engel sang opposite him as Mimi in Part 
II (Scene from Act I, La Boheme), and both were enthu- 
siastically applauded. Lucille Winston and David Stillman 
gave a Carmen scene splendidly, the climax of the program 
coming in the performance of Cavalleria Rusticana. Caro- 
line Ghidoni was a very good Santuzza; Margaret Hoffman 
and Miss Giblin were first-rate as Lola and Lucia, and Mr. 
Gervasi shone radiantly as Turiddu. 

For this large variety of vocal music Nina Massell played 
musicianly accompaniments. 


Louis Graveure Returns from Europe 
Following operatic triumphs as tenor in six German cities, 
Louis Graveure sailed for America on May 15. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrival in New York, he was scheduled to 

leave for the Pacific Coast for his master classes there. 
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Harrisburg, Festival a Triumphant Success! 


(Continued from page 7) 


solo and chorus; and Henri Scott, whose sonorous bass gave 
solidity-to the solo quartet, No. 17. 
he Mass was preceded by the Overture to The Marriage 

of Figaro and the Jupiter Symphony, given scholarly and 
traditional readings under the direction of Ward-Stephens. 
The entire evening’s performance proved to be an achieve- 
ment of high artistic worth, reflecting credit on all con- 
cerned 
May 15, 
Excitement waxed high and the festival spirit was rife in 
tation of the first performance anywhere of Henry 
Hadley s Mirtil in Arcadia, on the second evening of the 
festival [This is the choral work that won the Sesqui- 
Centennial Prize, and, for once, probably for the first time 
in the whole long and far from glorious history of American 
prize giving, the winning work proved a true prize winner. 

It needs no great vision nor superhuman critical judgment 
that this is a work that will take the country by 
that choral organizations everywhere will grasp the 
opportunity to add to their own success by giving it; and 
that Harrisburg has been greatly honored by having the 
first performance of it 
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with text by Louise Ayres Garnett, is 
an old French tale. It has a dramatic 
almost operatic in form, and Hadley has built 
emotions hand and has written into his 
rich melody that carries all before it 
a Storyteller or Nartator, a spoken part 
with orchestral companiment. This part was taken by 
Stuart J]. Dewey, who spoke clearly and whose every word 
could be 
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sure 
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gentle Amaryllis 


The story is of Mirtil, son of Venus and 
Jove and the Winds of Doom; of the 
Mirtil loves; of Flora who prays to Age to lay his 
bleak chill upon the cheek of Amaryllis; of Mirtil’s fight 
with a mad boar; of how Miftil wearies of the simple 
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delights of Love in Arcadia and rides forth on the Ship of 
Doom. 

The story then unfolds itself on the banks of the River 
Ladon where the God of the Forest blows his pipe. Here 
Amintas has won the heart of Sylvanira, but, on the arrival 
of Mirtil, he fears for his love and challenges the stranger 
to show his art. And, as the notes of Mirtil’s flute die away, 
Amintas reads his fate in Sylvanira’s eyes and flees, never 
to be seen again. Then the Goddess Flora, disguised as a 
shepherdess, seeks Mirtil’s love, and Mirtil, plaything of the 
gods, forgets Sylvanira and turns to Flora, who faithless to 
the high trust of the gods, gives him her love, and, as punish- 
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HENRY HADLEY, 
prize winning work, Mirtil in Arcadia, 
premicre under his own direction as 
the Mozart Festival of Harrisburg. 
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ment, not she but her lover, Mirtil, must die, slain by Jove 
and the Winds of Doom. 

Upon this story Mrs. Garnett has written a text of real 
poetic beauty, and Hadley has set to it a musical score that 
is cumulative in its effect. It consists of twenty-four sepa- 
rate musical numbers, employing six solo singers, a narrator, 
mixed chorus, and a chorus of children. The music opens 
with a lovely orchestral prelude in which the pastoral theme 
is introduced—a genuine theme of trenchant expressiveness, 
used frequently throughout the entire oratorio—and other 
portions of the clearly defined thematic material lead to an 
impassioned climax. 

The excellence of the thematic 
notable features of this cantata; especially so in these days 
where a real theme is scorned and melody taboo! Hadley 
gives his hearers both 1 with generous and lavish hand 
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(Awake, 


May 24, 


Atter the Prelude there is a chorus for children 
Arcadia), two hundred of them on the stage and about a 
hundred outside, a striking effect, and performed on this 
occasion with a precision of rhythm and perfection of in- 
tonation that speak volumes for the painstaking patience of 
William M. Harclerode who trained this youthful chorus. 

This merges into an aria for Venus, an allegro con fuoco 
of passion and force powerfully interpreted by Lisa Roma, 
whose clear soprano rang out gloriously in this vain sup- 
plication to the gods. 

It was here that one felt that 
ence. The applause was vigorous, 
piece it became more clamorous. e Lullaby that follows 

a choral number—is delicately leo a a soft, sweet in- 
spiration. The mood then changes and Jove, in the person 
of Henri Scott, suggests the note of tragedy in his aria, 
The Winds of Doom. 

The children are again heard in a Minuet in ancient style 
—Near Amathontes Temple—-with a dance interlude for 
orchestra, light in texture and melodically delightful. 

One would like to have words adequate to describe the 
music of the chorus, And Venus Summoned Love, but music, 
alas! is indescribable. One can only say that here is in- 
spiration worthy of any master. It serves fittingly to in- 
troduce Amaryllis (Mary Craig), who sings This is a Birth- 
day Morning—and Miss Craig was as charming as Amaryllis 
and her music! 

Numbers follow rapidly—a chorus, 
for Flora, They Have Forsaken Me, sung with fervor and 
intensity of feeling by Alma Petersen; a duet by Mirtil 
(Judson House) and Amaryllis—one of the gems of the 
work, with a melody of exquisite loveliness ; a chorus, Winds 
of Delight, with solos for Amaryllis and Mirtil, leading to 
the dramatic music descriptive of Mirtil’s fight with the 
boar; Mirtil’s fine aria, Courage I Sing to You; the chorus, 
The Ship Is Striding, and Jove’s aria, The Winds of Doom, 
which ends Part 

In the second part, after an orchestral prelude and an aria 
for Amintas, effectively rendered by Lewis J. Munnell, there 
is an interesting orchestral interlude (where Mirtil plays 
the flute) and then the great aria of Flora, O Radiant 
Youth, in which Alma Petersen scored a notable personal 
success. 

A little farther on is an extraordinary chorus for children, 
extraordinary because of its difficulty as well as because of 
its beauty, and perhaps most extraordinary of all for the way 
the children sang it. It made an instant hit with the audience 
and a repetition of it was demanded; and the second time 
it was sung even better than the first—with more hearty 
abandon and security—and sounded even more appealing on 
rehearing. It is music that grows on one. It is followed by 
a Lullaby for mixed quartet—Sleep, Who Takes Us to Her 
Breast—sung by Lisa Roma, Alma Petersen, Judson House 
and Henri Scott quietly and with excellent tonal balance and 
intonation. As the last soft note dies away the orchestra 
takes up the threatening theme of the great ensemble, The 
Winds of Doom, the climax of the work. It is written for 
mixed chorus, children’s chorus and various solos, and is a 
stirring, exciting example of emotional writing in big form 
that only a man of Hadley’s great technical equipment and 
experience could have written. It is handled with sure touch, 
with perfect judgment and mastery of forces, with restraint 
and with a wealth of resource in melodic line and harmonic 
and contrapuntal construction. 

As a coda there are two short choruses—Love in the Arms 

Love Has Lain, and Awake, Arcadia, Awake—the actual 
ending being for children’s voices in the distance and an 
orchestral postlude, bringing the work to a most artistic and 
well devised close. 

Hadley has here written a masterpiece. There is nothing 
in American music literature comparable to it in poetic fancy, 
and for sheer beauty it stands alone. It was splendidly 
rendered under the direction of the composer ably seconded 
by the soloists, the chorus and an orchestra of players from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Tuirp Concert, May 16, 

On Wednesday afternoon ‘the High School auditorium was 
crowded with children to hear a concert by the orchestra 
directed by Ward-Stephens, who, on this occasion, acted also 
as lecturer and commentator, and proved himself as efficient 
in this capacity as he had already proved himself in the 
capacity of conductor. He immediately got the attention 
of his audience, and received a hearty response to his ques 
tions about things musical bearing on the program. He 
illustrated harmony, melody and counterpoint, in a semi- 
humorous, but none the less instructive manner, and the 
members of the orchestra joined in the general good time. 
A program of popular and classical music was played, and 
the children evidently enjoyed the music as well as the 
lecture. 


Hadley had won his audi- 
9 with every successive 


Mirtil Comes; an aria 


AFTERNOON 


Fourtu Concert, May 16, 
The fourth concert was given at Hershey, a few miles 
from Harrisburg, where there is a great convention hall 
eating four thousand—and on this occasion it actually seated 
four thousand, the attraction being Rosa Ponselle, assisted 
by Stuart Ross. Miss Ponselle had two opera arias on her 
program, and an extended list of smaller pieces, including 
works from the Italian, German, French, English and Amer- 
ican schools, all sung with the lovely tone that has brought 
Miss Ponselle fame and fortune and which delighted her 
great festival audience. Mr. Ross was applauded for two 
groups of piano solos. 


EVENING 


FirtH Concert, May 17, AFTERNOON 

Again back in the William Penn High School Auditorium, 
after Ponselle’s great concert in the Hershey Convention 
Hall, the orchestra played a highly interesting program—not 
for children, but for grown folks—with the assistance of 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist ; Judson House, tenor; Henry Hadley, 
conductor, and, of course, Ward-Stephens, the regular con- 
ductor of the festival. Mr. Ganz played the Liszt concerto 
in E flat major, that magnificent work that demands such 
mastery of the keyboard as Ganz posseses, as well as com- 
mand of the emotions, ability to evoke majesty and breadth, 
and musicianship for the difficult phrasing with its demand 
ofa clarifying interpretation. Mr. Ganz was tremendously 
successful in this massive work, and again in a group of 
pieces by Mozart, Schubert and Chopin. Mr. House sang 
the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger with sustained 
melodic line, sweetness of tone and a brilliant climax that 
took the house by storm. This was in the first part of the 
program, during which also The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Overture and Liszt’s symphonic poem, Les Preludes, were 
played. All of these works were conducted by Ward- 
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Stephens, who has a perfect hold over his orchestral forces 
and obtains results that defy criticism. 

As encores Mr. House sang When in Thine Eyes I Gaze, 
by Ward- Stephens, and A Memory, by Rudolph Ganz, with 
the composer at the piano. 

Henry Hadley conducted The Unfinished Symphony and 
his own overture, In Bohemia. Tihis was written some years 
ago, but it still retains its freshness and charm, and, under 
the direction of so experienced a conductor, made a vivid 
and lively impression. The entire afternoon was greatly en- 
joyed and marked an added step in the progress of this 
interesting festival, with its breadth of vision and variety, 
offering something for every taste. 

SrxtH Cor May 17, Eveninc 

The final concert, again given at the William Penn High 
School Auditorium, was a performance of Samson and 
Delilah, an opera that lends itself well to concert production, 
bei ing rich in the sort of light melody for which Saint-Saéns 
is famous, and rich, likewise, in choral offerings. Tihe lead- 
ing roles were taken by Judson House and Nevada Van 
der Veer; Frederick Baer was the High Priest; and the 
other roles were most commendably sung by Harrisburg 
artists, Clarence Sigler (an ancient Hebrew), Frank L. 
Hessenberger (Abimelech), Walter Gibson (Messenger), 
B. S. Behney and Clark Bair (Philistines). 

Of the noted soloists who took the leading roles nothing 
need be said except that their art was fully appreciated by 
the audience. Of the chorus it is to be said that the earnest- 
ress of their endeavor, and the extraordinarily fine quality 
of their traning, were as noteworthy in this concert as in 
the other concerts of the festival. ‘ 

Ward-Stephens brought the festival to a close in a blaze 
of glory and convinced any doubters in Harrisburg that it 
would be an annual affair, growing in magnitude from year 
to year. The audiences were of good size, and the people 
of Harrisburg showered lavish hospitality upon the visiting 
artists and upon the many noted guests who came to hear 
the first American performance of the Mozart Mass and 
the world premiere of Hadley’s master work. 

‘hat Harrisburg has been able to give so important and 
successful a festival redounds to its credit and to the credit 
of all who had part in it or in its organization. 

Notes 

Among the distinguished guests at the festival were noted 
Clarence Birchard, music publisher of Boston, who issued 
the score of Hadley’s Pastoral; Franz Van der Stucken, 
conductor; Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mrs. Judson House, who 
drove down with Mr. House and the dog, driving all night 
so as to be in time for the early Monday morning rehearsal 
(and the dog, though only a tiny Peke, was not permitted 
in the hotel, and had to spend his lonely nights in the car) ; 
Mrs. Louise Ayres, Garnett, author of the text of the Had- 
ley work, who came on from Chicago to hear the premiere 
and bowed with Hadley from the stage in response to the 
applause. On the first evening of the festival, Hon. John 
Fisher, Governor of Pennsylvania, made a short address 
commending the movement and wishing success to all con- 
cerned. On the final evening Ward-Stephens, director, was 
presented with a wrist watch by the chorus, and Mrs. Ward 
Stephens with a bouquet. The presentations were made by 
Stuart J. Dewey, president of the foundation. John P. 
Gibson, president of the chorus, introduced Mr. Dewey. 

A word must be said regarding the excellent publicity that 
was given to the festival. Descriptive booklets with a page 
of the Mozart Mass on the cover, were distributed in Harris- 
burg and nearby towns before the beginning of the festival ; 
there was an excellent description of the plans for the festi- 

val and its objects, on the dining car menus of trains going 
to and from Harrisburg in both directions; there was pub- 
licity in the newspapers, of course, and plenty of window 
cards. The advance advertising made the festival look as 
attractive as it was in fact, and those who missed it have 
only themselves to blame. 

Plans for next year are already being made. The great 
Mozart Mass will be repeated, as it will be every year in 
future. The Children’s Crusade of Pierné will be given. 
Definite announcements must await the results of the board 
meeting, which takes place on June 4, 


Levitzki Seures from Europe 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, returned recently from Europe 
for a brief visit home.- His first European ag included 
nearly fifty appearances and embraced England, Germany, 
Italy, France, Holland, Sweden and Norway. He made 
seven appearances in London; appeared with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Berlin Philharmonic, Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic, Budapest Philharmonic, Oslo Philharmonic and 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw orchestras. He made records 
for the English company. “His Master’s Voice” and his 
first records have been acclaimed in the English press as 
being among the best piano records ever issued. 

Mr. Levitzki will spend part of the summer here and 
will return to Europe late in August to resume h 
there. He is already booked with many orct 
for recital appearances in England, Holland and Scandinavia. 
He will return to this country next January for an Amer- 
ican tour. 


Giannini Busy in Opers Abroad 


Dusolina Giannini has completed her season with the Ham- 
burg Opera Company and is now giving guest performances 
at the Berlin Stadt Opera. On June 6 she will sing at the 
Baden-Baden festival and on June 12 and 13 at Cologne at 
Rhenische festival. On June 15 she will begin her season 
at Covent Garden. Next fall Miss Giannini again will sing 
at the Hamburg and Berlin opera houses, as well as at the 
Budapest Opera, and will tour the Continent in recitals. 


Lieblings Terminate New York Visit 


George Liebling and Mrs. Liebling have just left for the 
Middle , after a prolonged sojourn in New York, 
during which the pianist made numerous records and filled 
engagements in the East. Mr. Liebling will be in Chicago 
in time for his summer master class, which starts on June 4. 


Kazounoff to Present Artists in New York 


Bernece Kazounoff announces that during the 1928-29 
season she will specialize in presenting artists in New York 
debut recitals. During the past season, she arranged recitals 
in the metropolis for pianists, instrumentalists, singers and 
dancers. Her former experience as a concert pianist has 
been of great assistance to her in her managerial work. 
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The History of the ChicaBo Musical College 


The History of the Chicago Musical College Is the History of Musical Chicago—School Founded in 1867 and 


Now 
The Chicago Musical College was founded in 1867 by 
~—— in humble quarters in the Crosby Opera 
House. Soon the college outgrew its birthplace and was re- 
ers to a larger room at 253 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
ago. Fate and the great fire of 1871 ordained another move 
and also improvement, and 
the college with the city of 
Chicago arose from the 
ashes of destruction and 
sought a new home, again 
on Wabash Avenue. Im- 
bued with the indomitable 
spirit of the Middle West 
and of the great city which 
is its home, the college grew 
and prospered until a larger 
accommodation became nec- 
essary. 

The Central Music Hall 
became its néw home and in 
this building the Chicago 
Musical College gained its 
reputation as an institution 
devoted to the highest ideals 
in musical and artistic edu- 
THERSPOON cation. Dr. Ziegfeld sought 

ent, Chicago and obtained the foremost 
lege. American and European mu- 

sicians and teachers for 

since that time the pupils of the college 

taught by a corps of instructors excelled by no 
ervatory of music in the world. 

Students flocked to its doors from 

and from many foreign countries, 
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1. COLLEGE BUILDING 


again new and larger quarters were de- 
College was first moved to the Fine Arts 
after a short time, further expansion being 

a new move was made to 624 South Michigan 
where it was believed there would be sufficient 
dation for many years. But with new and im- 
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in Its Sixty-second Year of Continual Service to the Cause of Music in America 


portant additions to the faculty, with a new policy of mod- 
ern methods and retiewed vitality, contributed by the dy- 
namic energy, ideals and progressive methods of the (at that 
time), new manager of the College, Carl D. Kinsey, all pre- 
vious records were broken. Thousands of students applied 
for instruction where hundreds had come before, and faculty 
9 students were installed in the new Chicago Musical 

College Buildings on Van Buren Street near Michigan Ave- 
nue, purchased in May of 1923. The number of students this 
year enrolled from outside the United States totals ninety- 
five, as follows: Australia, 4; Philippines, 7; Mexico, 5; 
Canada, 28; Hawaii, 7; West Africa, 1; South Africa, 1; 
England, 3; Japan, 13; China, 7; Poland, 3; Russia, 6; Den- 
mark, 1; Germany, 1; East India, 1; Portugal, 2; Porto 
Rico, 3, and Belgium, 2. 

With characteristic energy, ability and foresight, Mr. 
Kinsey devoted himself to the task of making the new 
twelve-story building a model of its kind. He made the 
new home of the college not only an ideal place for the 
teacher and student in the furtherance of their work, but he 
gave them beautiful surroundings, works of art, and an 
atmosphere of refinement so necessary as an inspiration to 
the musical student. 

The reception room would be a proud asset to any school 
of art and the president’s room is one of the most beautiful 
studios to be found in the world. 

Spacious and comfortable dormitories, practice rooms, a 
large theater, two recital halls, large and airy lecture rooms, 
electric elevators, light and clean 
corridors, perfect fire escapes, mag- 
nificent new organs of the latest 
construction, together with the 
most modern conveniences of every 
description are included in the new 
building, making it one of the most 
perfectly equipped musical college 
buildings in the country. 

Herbert Witherspoon of New 
York was elected president of the 
Chicago Musical College on June 
26, 1925. For many years a friend 
of the manager, Mr. Kinsey, Mr. 
Witherspoon possesses much of the 
same iknd of energy and force. 
A musician of broad education and 
experience, a concert and opera 
singer of international renown, a 
master teacher of wide experience, 
who numbers among his pupils 
many of the great singers now be- 
fore the public, Mr. Witherspoon 
is peculiarly fitted for his post as 
president of the college. A gradu- 
ate of Yale University, educated 
for his profession both in America 
and in Europe, he is noted not only 
as a great artist, but as a man who 
has always stood for the highest 
ideals in his art and in his life. 

Leon Sametini, vice-president, 
and Rudolph Ganz, newly elected 
vice-president, also bring to the 
college a determination to make 
of it an ever increasing factor in the musical life of the 
nation, and they are determined to raise its standards and 
its students to a higher and higher excellence, making of 
the Chicago Musical College not only an ideal institution 
for the pursuit of a supreme musical education, but an 
Alma Mater which will give to its sons and daughters a 
real college spirit, an opportunity for enduring friend- 
ships, and which will foster a spirit of loyalty not only to 
the college and to one another, but to that Americanism 
which will be an incentive towards their best efforts. 

That these factors are of great importance in education 
is today well known. The great musical college of the fu- 
ture must meet the demand 
of the future, and musical 
education already demands 
broad and comprehensive 
methods seldom if ever be- 
fore thought of. For this 
reason the serious music 
student is turning more 
than ever to the Chicago 
Musical College. 

RECITALS 

The Chicago Musical 
College provides three con- 
certs weekly, presenting 
artists who are teaching at 
the College as well as pro- 
fessional and artist stu- 
dents; thus students not 
only hear eminent artists 
with whom they may be 
studying, but they them- 
selves are also given op- 
portunity to appear in pub- 
lic and thus gain the experience and poise which come only 
from such appearances. While study is all-important, hear- 
ing is also a vital factor in musical education. 


CARL D. KINSEY, 
manager, Chicago 
Musical College. 


ResumE&. 


From the above, three facts stand out conspicuously, 
which above all have contributed to make the college the 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, 
vice-presidents of the 


LEON SAMETINI, 


Chicago Musical College. 


great institution it is today—first, a healthy vitality gained 
through long and varied experience in hye iocal situation in 
Chicago; second, its splendid faculty of distinguished musi- 
cians and pedagogs, for which it has been noted since its 
foundation; and thirdly, the gradual but certain growth and 
development of Chicago as a great educational and musical 
center. 


TEACHERS’, CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES. 


The Chicago Musical College is an accredited institution 
and is authorized by the State of Illinois to issue teachers’ 
certificates and to confer degrees. It is important, however, 
that the institution which has awarded the diploma should be 
of recognized high standing. The high standards of the 
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college, its remarkable faculty and the breadth of its cur- 
riculum all combine to make any honor it may confere of 
unquestioned worth. 

The certificates of credits, diplomas and degrees of the 
Chicago Musical College are recognized by the boards of 
education and the state examining boards throughout the 
United States. 


N. Y. Singing Teachers’ Association Meets 


The New York Singing Teachers’ Association, Inc., held 
its last meeting of the season on May 8 at the studio of its 
president, Wilfried Klamroth. A large and distinguished 
audience gathered to hear the speaker of the evening, Eva 
Sikelianos, who, with her Greek poet husband, Angelo Sike- 
lianos, founded the Delphic Festival, held for the first time 
last May in the ancient amphitheater at Delphi, Greece. 
After a very interesting and illuminating talk on Traditional 
Greek Music, Mme. Silkelianos showed moving pictures of 
the festival, including the ancient play of Aeschylus, Prome- 
theus Bound, the dances, and athletic games, also a film 
showing fragments of the chorus of the Oceanides, posed 
by Mme. Sikelianos for preservation in the archives of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. A most inspiring and in- 
structive evening was enjoyed. 


Roeder A rtist-Pupils Give Program 


At the second recital of the spring series at Carl M. Roe- 
der’s Carnegie Hall studios nine young pianists revealed the 
sound musicianship and excellent technical attainment long 
associated with the work of this successful teacher. The 
players were Alice Morton, Bella Firtel, Elinor Pomerantz, 
Harriet Merber, Zalie Jacobs, Marjorie Fairclough, Hannah 
Klein, Robert Riotte and Therese Obermeier, and were 
heard in works ranging from Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, Chopin and Schumann to Liszt, Sternberg, 
Goossens and Dohnanyi. 

Burmeister Announces Marriage 

The marriage is announced of Richard Burmeister, pian- 
ist, and Anneliese Braun. Mr. and Mrs. Burmeister are at 
present residing in Merano, Italy. 
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Westchester County Holds Fourth 
Annual Festival May 17-18-19 


Elijah Given on Opening Night—Yolanda Mero and 

Anna Case Soloists at Second and Third Concerts— 
Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Festival, Ap- 
plauded by Audience and Cheered by Chorus 


The fourth annual Westchester County Music Festival 
was held at White Plains, N. Y., May 17, 18 and 19. It 
was hoped that this year it would open the new Westchester 
Community Center, but that not being completed, it was 
held at the Armory. The three concerts were well attended, 
despite two unfortunately rainy nights, and enthusiasm pre- 
vailed throughout. 

The Westchester County Festival Chorus comprises nine- 
teen choral groups, representing twenty-six communities, 
about two thousand voices in all. The choruses and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, all under the direction of 
Albert Stoessel, were heard each night. Mr. Stoessel is an 
energetic and popular young conductor and was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the festival. He had his forces 
well under control and obtained his results in very direct 
manner. 

Ev1jAn GIvEN AT First CoNCERT 

1 Thursday evening Mendelssohn’s Elijah was given by 
the chorus and orchestra, with the following soloists: Ruth 
Rodgers and Marjorie Nash, sopranos; Dorma Lee, con- 
tralto; Robert Elwyn, tenor; Fred Patton, baritone, and 
Emil Nielson, accompanist. The various choruses were 
rendered with fervor and precision. There was good tonal 
balance, unity and clear diction. Mr. Stoessel succeeded in 
securing a well-knit whole, in getting good gradations of 
volume and in obtaining excellent climaxes. There was 
rhythmic sense and smoothness and an organ-like tone and 
volume was most effective at times. 

Miss Rodgers sang with her accustomed clarity and fi- 
nesse, and Miss Nash’s purity of tone was pleasing. The 
contralto solos were sympathetically interpreted by Miss 
Lee, who has a rich and warm voice. Mr. Elwyn’s smooth 
tenor and sincere style made a deep impression on his hear- 
ers, particularly in If With All Your Hearts. Dramatic 
effectiveness and regard for the text colored Mr. Patton’s 
rendition of the baritone passages and his vibrant voice and 
effusive style won a hearty response from his hearers. The 
size of the chorus necessitated a division this year. The 
Sound Shore group took part the opening night. 

YotanpA Mero SoLoist oN Fripay EveNnING 

Yolanda Mero was the particular star of Friday evening's 
concert. She was heard with the New York Symphony in 
the Liszt piano concerto in A major. Her performance of 
this brilliant number was colored by all the attributes of 
her vivid personality. Such lusciousness of tone, such re- 
siliency and power and such perfection of technic are irre- 
sistible. Mme. Mero has a wide range of dynamics and a 
wealth of orchestral anaeced Laesvinban just when and how 
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to blend her tones with those of the orchestra or to bring 
them out in striking contrast. She was not content to make 
this the usual showpiece of digital dexterity and strength, 
but poured into it richness of feeling which this “war-horse” 
seldom gets, thereby making it a work of art. Mme. Mero 
was ably assisted in her performance by Mr. Stoessel and 
the orchestra. 

The remainder of the program was taken up by the or- 
chestra and choruses. Orchestral numbers were Dvorak’s 
Carnival overture, Grainger’s Irish Tune from County 
Derry, and Country Gardens (the latter had to be repeated), 
Minuet of the Will o’ the Wisps, Dance of the Sylphs and 
Rakoczy March from Damnation of Faust (Berlioz), and 
Chabrier’s Rhapsody Espana. Percy Grainger is hon- 
orary president of the White Plains Choral and Symphonic 
Societies. 

The following choruses were sung: Ho! Mr. Piper 
(Pearl Curran) and Morning (Oley Speaks) by the Larch- 
mont Choral Society, F. Colwell Conklin, conductor; Holi- 
est Breathe an Evening Blessing (Martin) and The Day of 
Judgment (Arkhangelsky) by St. John’s Choir of Yonkers, 
Clifford E. Dinsmore, conductor; Meet and Right It Is 
(Arkhangelsky) and Summer (Gustav Holst) by the Con- 
temporary Singers of White Plains, Caroline Beeson Fry, 
conductor, Leonice B. Hunnewell at the piano; Ave Maria 
(N. Messler) and Seraphic Song (Rubinstein) by the Male 
Glee Club of Yonkers, Clifford E. Dinsmore, conductor, 
with Janet Galt, soloist, and violin obligato; Spanish Sere- 
nade (Elgar) and I Know a Maiden Fair (Philip James) 
by the Mount Vernon Choral Society, Edgar Fowlston, con- 
ductor. All ot the choral societies evidenced good training 
in tonal work, shading and diction. 

ANNA CAsE Srincs at Fina Concert 

Saturday night in many respects was the gala night. There 
was treble the enthusiasm of the preceding two nights, which 
might be accounted for largely by the fact that the Hudson 
River section, of which the White Plains Chorus is a unit, 
sang, thus bringing out a large local representation as well 
as many from out of town. 

Anna Case contributed largely to the success of the even 
ing. From her first appearance, Miss Case, with her charm- 
ing and commanding personality, established herself as an 
artist. persona grata with her audience. Both aural and 
visual’ senses were gratified. Her initial number was Dich 
Theure Halle, from Tannhauser, which was given with a 
fulness and brilliance of tone and an ardent fervor that 
thrilled her hearers. Insistent applause brought an encore. 
A later group of songs by Handel, Mozart, and Bishop also 
were heartily applauded and resulted in repetitions and 
encores. Carroll Hollister accompanied effectively at the 
piano. 

Following the symphony’s opening number, the prelude to 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, the chorus, accompanied by the 
orchestra, sang Brahms’ Song of Destiny and Holst’s Turn 
Back O Man. Another orchestral number was the prelude 
to act three of Wagner’s Lohengrin. Highland Love (an 
old Scottish melody) by Cecil Forsyth, was sung by a men’s 
chorus, while the women’s chorus was heard in Deems Tay- 
lor’s May Day Carol. The festival chorus and orchestra 
rendered a | group : Carol of the Russian Children (Russian), 
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Harvey Gaul (this number was repeated): Song of the 
Volga Boatmen, arranged by Albert Stoessel; Montezurma 
Comes (Zuni Indian), H. W. Loomis. The choral work 
was excellent and indicated conscientious and able training. 

A brilliant conclusion was scenes from Gounod’s Faust, 
which included the prelude and spring chorus, Kermesse, the 
Jewel Song (sung by Miss Case) and the Soldiers’ Chorus. 

When all had been enthusiastically applauded, special ap- 
plause and cheers from the chorus were given to Mr. 
Stoessel. 


Boston Enjoying, the Symphony 
“Pop” Concerts 


Second Week With Mozart 
Conservatory Orchestra Plays 


Casella Opens and 


Beethoven 
Boardman Prize Composition 


Boston.—Alfredo Casella opened the second week of the 
current Boston Symphony “Pop” Concerts with a symphonic 
program drawn altogether from the regular repertory of 
the orchestra. Mozart’s ever-delightful overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro was followed by a stirring performance 
of Beethoven’s Eroica symphony. Then came a dramatic 
interpretation of Strauss’ tone poem, Death and Transfigur- 
ation, and, for a final number, Mr. Magical s orchestral suite 
from his brilliantly written ballet, La Giara. A large audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic, recalling the popular Italian c«n- 
ductor many times 

The remaining programs of the week included numerous 
evidences of Mr. Casella’s ambition to keep the musiciof 
these concerts at a high level. Thus, the list for Harvard 
night Monday contained dances labelled Grétry-Mottl, Ex- 
cerpts from Meistersinger, and from Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust, while Wednesday offered a Wagner program that 
filled the house. Respighi’s The Fountains of Rome, Rim- 
sky’s Spanish Caprice, Malipiero’s Cimarosiana, Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, as well as other pieces in the same 
category were to be found throughout the week. 


OrcHESTRA PLAys BoArpDMAN Prize Work 


A dramatic overture, “Orpheus and Eurydice,” by Her- 
bert Boardman, Somerville musician, a work awarded one 
of the Endicott prizes at the New E ngland ( Conservatory of 
Music last June, had its initial public performance at a con 
cert of the Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich con- 
ductor, in Jordan Hall last Friday evening. The composer 
was graduated from the Conservatory in 1916. He has had 
a wide eterna as organist, choir director and music 
teacher in Greater Boston, and in the past two years has 
been doing special work in composition at the Conservatory. 

Of local interest at this concert was a performance of 
the Jubilee from George W. Chadwick’s Symphonic 
Sketches. Other works on the program were Mendelssohn 

Notturno and Scherzo; Massenet—Aria and Gavotte from 
Manon: “Je marche sur tous les chemins” and Tschaikow- 
one -Concerto in B flat minor - for Lsaoneandin and orchestra. 
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BETTY TILLOTSON 


CAnnounces 


MILY ROOSEVELT 
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April 26, 1928 
Betty Tillotson, 
935 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 
Emily Roosevelt made a most auspicious debut as Aida in Aida 
tonight with the Festival Opera Company to an audience of three 
thousand in Shrine Auditorium, Springfield. 
voice, is a thorough musician, has decided dramatic instinct 
and completely won her audience—would like consider her for 
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tour next season. 


She has a glorious 
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Italian War Pictures 
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waft pictures of the Italian government 
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was one of the best features of the entire 
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too many of these scenes. The action 
but as records of the Italian army they 
oved of interest. The captions were well chosen, and a 
rchestra provided appropriate music. 
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Steamboat Bill, Jr. 
Buster Keaton, in Steamboat 
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Roxy’s 
extravaganza opened with the orchestra’s 
selections from Faust, assisted by the en 
id ballet corps The Gounod music was tuneful 
Rapee infused it with vigor. The Miser’s Death 
¢ episode well named. The idea is replete with 
done with a cast including Douglas 
Anthony Nelle as the Devil, Lillian 
Porter as the symbols of Gold, and 
music and staging were 
worked out Two interesting dance numbers 
the Kaleidoscope Dance and the Spirit of Labor. 
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of the body are employed rather 
and to impress the idea 
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settled down calmly to a charming fantasy, 
The atmosphere created by the staging 
uuld not have been better worked out 
enice of our dreams, for unfortunately on 
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tone news reel, Von Grona, for the second week, repeats his 
forceful interpretation of the Spirit of Labor. Next comes 
a Grantland Rice Sportlight, Bath Time, an interesting mo- 
tion picture showing the delights of bathing, diving, swim- 
ming, etc. The most elaborate number is an Hawaiian epi- 
sode, in which Jacques Cartier, who recently appeared as 
the leading dancer of Golden Dawn, represents the Spirit of 
the Volcano. Proper costuming and lighting effects lend 
atmosphere to this number in which Adelaide De Loca, the 
Roxy Ballet Corps, as well as Russell E. Markert’s thirty- 
Roxyettes, also take part. The feature picture is a 
comedy entitled Don’t Marry. 


Mark Strand 

The Yellow Lily, a First National picture, featuring Bil- 
lie Dove and Clive Brook, is winning a certain share of mo- 
tion picture-goers’ attention this week at the Mark Strand 
The picture deals with an Archduke fickleness with the 
fairer sex, who casts each new love off like an old glove, 
until he meets the belle of a little settlement. She is guarded 
by a stern brother, and after a series of happenings brings 
matters to a settlement by shooting the insistent archduke, 
but everything ends happily. Miss Dove is beautiful and 
worthy of the royal charmer’s attention, and Mr. Brook is 
excellent in the part. First honors, however, might be given 
to the direction. Some exquisite scenes are included in the 
reels. The Streets of New York is about 
average 
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Newark Holds Its Fourteenth Festival 


Two Concerts Given One WwW Feik Apart in Smaller Hall 
Splendid Programs Offered With Noted 
Soloists-—Werk of Locat Chorus and 
Orchestra a Feature 


Newark Music Festival, in con 
junction with Salaam Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., began on 
May 14 at the Mosque Theater, before a ae audience. 
The chorus comprised some 300 singers, who, with orches- 
tra and all under the direction of C. Mortimer 
Wiske, were grouped in tasteful fashion, with concentrated 
light on them, presenting an attractive picture. 

The festival orchestra played Victor Herbert's American 
Fantasia, which, closing with the National Anthem, brought 
the audience to its feet; it was an auspicious beginning. 
The chorus then sang Viking Song | (Coleridge-Taylor) with 
much vim, and later on was heard in Where the Wild Thyme 
Blows, especially well done, the orchestra accompanying. 
Full of graceful, very expressive effects, the chorus sang, 
unaccompanied, The Tender Apple Blossom (Arms 
Fischer ) ; this was one of the most effective numbers of the 
greatly varied program, and following it Conductor Wiske 
acknowledge: 1 applause by bidding his singers to stand. The 
last choral number, Eaton Fanning’s Vagabonds, constituted 
the choral climax, and was sung with splendid unity of en- 
semble. The festival orchestra shone especially in the Un- 
finished Symphony, to which the large audience listened with 
utmost sympathetic attention, for in it Mr. Wiske attained 
his best orchestral effects. It is evident that he knows ex- 
actly what effects he wishes, whether choral or orchestral, 
and for such effects he must have the right human material. 
However, everyone responded willingly to his baton, and 
there was heard some excellent music, done with sincerity 
of effort and planfulness. 

Maria Kurenko, Chicago 
biggest success in the Bolero from Vespres Siciliennes 
(Verdi), her high tones being brilliant and clear; bowing 
her thanks would not do, so she repeated a portion, coming 
to a brilliant close, with the orchestra accompanying, on high 
3 flat. Of her group of five songs she was especially splen- 
did in Mozart’s Alleluia, in which her fluent coloratura, 
clean-cut and tasteful, was noteworthy. Samuels’ Pierrot 
wass full of artistic characterization, dainty and pretty, and 
Curran’s Rain made special effect. Long continued applause 
coaxed two encores from her, the Manon air and Kiss 
Waltz, both sung with expressive brilliancy. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, was first heard in the B minor 
concerto, first movement (Saint-Saéns), a dignified, worthy 
performance, later making his greatest success in pieces by 
Beethoven, Burleigh and Novacek. Indian Snake Dance 
and Perpetual Motion contrasted well with Beethoven's 
Romance in G and Rondino. His beautiful tone, brilliant 
technic and attractive stage presence aided him, winning 
many new admirers for his particular art. 

Conductor Wiske directed everything with vigor, deserv 
ing and receiving many plaudits. The subdued lights in the 
Mosque Theater, the amateur ushers, who could neither find 
seats nor see b owe numbers, and the lack of sufficient pro- 
grams, were slight blemishes which were easily overshad- 
owed by the wlan program itself. 


The fourteenth annual 
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Seconp Concert, May 21 


on May 21, coming as it did a week 
following day, somewhat dampened 
and the smaller hall and poor 
large audience was 


The second concert, 
later instead of on the 
the usual gala festival spirit, 
lighting also detracted. However, the 
just as enthusiastic as ever. 

On this occasion the soloists were Florence Austral, so- 
prano; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Ivor Thomas, tenor, 
and John Amadio, flutist. Sanford Schliissel and Herbert 
Carric were at the piano, and the Newark Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Festival Chorus again were features. 

The program opened with Henry Hadley’s Song of the 
Marching Men, for chorus and orchestra, beautifully done 
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and again displaying the masterly hand of Mr. Hadley. "The 
audience enjoyed it thoroughly and the composer, present, 
was accorded rousing applause. Following this splendid be- 
ginning, the orchestra ottered two selections, both of which 
also pleased. The first was the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the second was an ar- 
rangement of Grieg’s Albumblat by Spaulding Frazer, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Newark Festival. 

Mr. Werrenrath chose for his initial offering the Credo 
from Verdi’s Otello, later adding a group of miscellaneous 
selections: Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride (Head), 
Chumleigh Fair (Holliday), Star Eyes and On the Road 
to Mandalay (Speaks). ‘Needless to add, the baritone 
aroused great applause and well deserved it for his art has 
come to be recognized as masterly in every detail, and con- 
cert audiences as well as radio fans have found much joy 
in his offerings. Boots, another song by Speaks, was the 
favorite encore. 

Mme. Austral, too, lived up to her international reputa- 
tion as a great artist and thrilled her hearers with her 
exquisite singing. Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, from 
Weber’s Oberon, was superb and proved just the means for 
the artist to display her magnificent art to best advantage. 
As with Werrenrath, the orchestra gave good support under 
Conductor Wiske’s baton. Mme. Austral’s later contribu- 
tions included Thou Charming Bird, from David’s Perle du 
Bresil, in which the flute obligato was finely played by Mr. 
Amadio; Shepherd Thy Demeanour Vary (Old English) ; 
Love’s Quarrel (Cyril Scott); and Allelujah (O’Connor- 
Morris). Little there is one can say that is new of Mme. 
Austral’s singing. In each of her numbers she held her 
audience spell-bound, and received a veritable ovation at 
the close. Her principal encore was the Battle Cry from 
Die Walkuere, which aroused the audience to tremendous 
enthusiasm so stirringly was it given. 

The tenor, Mr. Thomas, was heard in the aria from 
Massenet’s Manon—Ah! Freyez Douce Image—and exhibited 
1 well schooled voice of excellent quality. He, too, was 
roundly applauded and was obliged to add extras, both 
favorites: Donna e Mobile from Rigoletto and Vesti la 
Giubba from Pagliacci. 

There is probably no better flutist in the world today than 
John Amadio, and his offerings on this occasion were rare 
treats. Doppler’s Reverie in B flat was exceptionally fine, 
but his second piece, Moto Perpetuo (Bridge) was a master- 
piece in his hands. The Minute Waltz (Chopin), given as 
an encore, was superb. 

The chorus, so well drilled by Conductor Wiske, shone 
best of all in Gaul’s unaccompanied work, A Chant for 
Chloe, in which the voices blended beautifully together. In 
the Choral Fantasia from Lohengrin, the singers had the 
assistance of the three vocal soloists as well as orchestra, 
the result being truly magnificent. The festival closed with 
Mendelssohn’s The Night Is Departing, sung by the chorus 
with orchestra, equally well done ard making a fitting con- 
clusion to this year’s notable event. 

All in all, one can only repeat what has been said many 
times before, namely, that the Newark Festival concerts 
always offer a store of musical good things which are en- 
joyed to the full, and the city must feel proud of this great 
annual event which has raised Newark to so high a place 
among the music loving communities of the country. 


Dorothea Flexer Pupil ff George Fergusson 


Among the notable interpretative achievements at the 
recent Bach Festival in Bethlehem was that of Dorothea 
Flexer, of the Metropolitan Opera, whose performance not 
only won the public but also the favorable comment of the 
daily and musical press . Miss Flexer is a pupil of George 
Fergusson, from whom she has guined the foundation of 
her splendid art. 


Segovia Will Will Be Busy 
Andres Segovia, guitarist, who filled twenty-five dates in 
five weeks early this year, is returning next January, and 
present indications show that he will repeat this feat, for 
he has now twenty-one bookings in the month of January 
alone. Segovia will go as far west as Minneapolis, and 
as far south as New Orleans. 


MARGARET 
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Rapio’s New Force 

The importance of radio in politics is readily discernable 
when one realizes that the new wave allocations will not be 
made until September. Members of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission are said to be seriously engaged now on the realloca- 
tion plan but that they are sure there will be no definite 
change until September 1; then the new system will be in 
force. One wonders just what the new system will be. 
Upon what will the allocations be based? If the engineers’ 
fifty cleared channel plan is taken up, that would give to 
New York, State about four 20,000 watt stations, seven and 
one half stations on power ranging from 250 to 500 watts 
and seven 100 watt stations. 

This new move on the part of politicians is going to cause 
havoc to the music loving radio fan. The best programs 
perhaps will be curtailed, the droning voice of some propa- 
gandist will break in on the continuity of a concert, many 
of the candidates will join the regular features. Com- 
missioner Caldwell sounds the warning note when he states: 

“Radio has become the football of politicians in this political 
year, and many are the sophistries erected in its name for 
home cons umption at vote getting time. But the public is 
learning rapidly in radio matters, and the politicans who, by 
such false appeals as cutting radio powers, propose to waste 
a public resource, while depriving milloins of listeners of 
their favorite programs, must soon face an aroused public.” 

On TurRNING THE DIAL 

Monpay, May 14.—Perhaps it was the aftermath of mu- 
sic week that made this week seem utterly devoid of ali 
interesting entertainment. Now and then a few lights 
gleamed, but on the whole dullness prevailed. We tuned in 
to hear Miss Casinelli on the General Motors hour and felt 
that her right to appear in public today undoubtedly lies in 
her reputation for beauty rather than vocal merit. The 
Pioneers’ weekly offering was mainly orchestral, but pre- 
sented an interesting combination of composers—Kretsch- 
mer, Edelstein, Gershwin and Tschaikowsky. 

Tuespay, May 15.—The Hall Johnson Singers, associated 
in the Eveready Hour, and Rosa Low, on the Edison hour, 
were all that we could find to interest us on this night. It 
was enough to keep us happy for the short time allotted, and 
we truly enjoyed the singers. The In the South program of 
the Johnson Singers could hardly have been more colorful— 
not only their singing but also the entire spirit of the per- 
formance, which seemed not only sung but acted in its real- 
ity. Miss Low fitted in a homogeneous program on the 
Music Map of the World series, which represented Fin- 
land, Lithuania, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Greece. Miss 
Low especially emphasized the Roumanian, and the two folk 
songs she included were done with a genuine and simple 
charm. 

WepnespaAy, May 16.—This was an evening of lighter 
fare. Jessica Dragonette was a seductive-voiced lady on 
the Philco hour in the revival of The Geisha. This and 
Iolanthe were both substitutions for previously announced 
works. Iolanthe was especially well done with the Gilbertian 
spirit caught and relayed in an unusually accurate way. 

Genia Zielinska was heard as Amina in the tabloid version 
of La Somnambula, which also listed Katherine Palmer, 
Paula Heminghaus, Julian Oliver and Nino Ruisi. The 
flexibility of Miss Zielinska’s voice could not have been bet- 
ter featured than when heard in this role. The work is ex- 
acting, the cadenzas are countless and unless a singer has 
her vocal equipment under perfect control, this role could 
easily prove a coloratura’s Waterloo. What is outstanding 
in Miss Zielinska’s work is her sureness. 

Tuurspay, May 17.—What is usually a gala night proved 
to be a very tame one. The Maxwell hour furnished fea- 
tured music of a carnival nature, good orchestral selections 
but with no particular highlight. Mr. Shilkret, however, is 
an excellent conductor. The Ampico hour chose to present 
selections of Schubert which the Vertchamp Trio and Louise 
Stallings interpreted with feeling and good taste. And again 
Schubert was honored with a lecture by Charles Haubier, 
which was the last talk sponsored by New York University. 

Frinay, May 18.—Godfrey Ludlow and Lolita Gainsborg 
gave a fine performance of a Beethoven sonata, which was 
notable for suavity of tone. The coordination between these 
two artists is something which is not often heard among 
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musicians. Another interesting bit of work was the Lenox 
String Quartet’ s playing of Mrs. Beach’s quartet with Mrs. 
Beach at the piano. The high standard which this ensemble 
has maintained in its programs deserves the highest praise. 
Saturpay, May 19.—We listened with interest to the La 
Forge-Berumen hour. It listed Gil Valeriano, Harold Van 
Heusen, Miss de Angelo, and another artist whose name it 
was impossible to catch. These singers first gave solos and 
then several selections from Rigoletto. The voices of Miss 
de Angelo and Mr. Valeriano seem especially well suited. 
Miss de Angelo has a pure, well controlled vocal equipment, 
her cadenzas in the Caro Nome being impeccable. Mr. Vale- 
riano is always a pleasure to hear even though once or twice 
he became a little white in the Questa o Quella. 
MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


I See That 


Henry F. Gilbert, well known 
in Cambridge on May 20. 
The world premiere of Henry Hadley’s Mirtil in Arcadia 
was a feature of the Harrisburg Mozart Festival. 

The Newark (N. J.) and Westchester County (N. Y.) 

festivals were both outstanding successes. 

Fritz Busch, conductor of the Dresden Opera, has 
pletely recovered from his recent operation. 

The League of Composers will give three concerts next 
season and is now soliciting original works in five 
classifications by American composers. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has completed a new operetta, 
The Golden Trail. 

Corleen Wells sang The Creation with the Flushing Ora- 
torio Society on May 18. 

Bloch’s Israel was well liked in London. 

A new opera by Ignatz Lilien, called Beatrys, 
at Hanover. 

Mary Newsom, 
in Milan. 

Victor Wittgenstein will give three New York recitals next 
season, 

Louis Mohler will conduct a master class at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music this summer 

Wilhelm Rode’s interpretation of Wotan is an outstanding 
feature of London’s opera season. 

A training course in music leadership will be given at the 
David Mannes School. 

The fall season of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra will 
open on October 11. 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 

Amsterdam. 

Marion McAfee, soprano, made a fine impression in London 
as the Woodbird in Siegfried. 

Verdi’s Macbeth was recently revived in Dresden. 

Gota Ljungberg, Swedish soprano, is singing leading 
in opera in London this season. 

Hermann Unger’s new opera, Richmodis, had extraordinary 
success at its world premiere at Coblenz. 

Helen Hobson will sing the role of Aelfrida in the Samous- 
sod King’s Henchman road company next season. 
Hervor Torpadie, teacher of singing and mother of Greta 

Torpadie, soprano, is dead. 

John W. Nichols leaves Vassar College 
activity as vocal instructor. 

Herbert Staveley Sammond conducted six concerts within 

three weeks. 

Concertgebouw Orchestra at Amsterdam recently cele- 

brated its fortieth anniversary. 

The Musical Art Quartet has been booked for an extensive 
concert tour next season. 

The famous Stradivarius played by Ole Bull is now owned 
by Godfrey Ludlow, Australian violinist. 

An interesting word picture of the real Yolanda Mero ap- 
pears in this issue of the Musicat Courter. 

Carmela Ponselle scored successes as Amneris and Santuzza 
in operatic 78 nang at Madison Square Garden. 
Edwin Franko Goldman has promised some new musical 

effects for his band concerts this summer. 

Myra Hess’ recital at The Hague was highly praised. 

Harry W. Seitz’ interesting address on Vocal Classes in 
Senior High, delivered at the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference in Chicago, is printed in this issue of 
the MusicaL Courter. 

Twenty individual artists and four ensemble groups will be 
presented by the Concert Management Arthur Judson 
next season. 

Oscar Hatch Hawley has written an 
Instrumental Color and the Radio. 














American composer, died 


com- 


was heard 


American soprano, is singing at La Scala 


had a lukewarm reception in 


roles 


after nine years’ 


The 


unusual article on 


Baron Harold von Oppenheim in New York 
Recital 


Despite a downpour of rain, Baron Harold von Oppen- 
heim drew a capacity and fashionable audience to Steinway 
Hall for his first New York recital on April 27. He ar- 
ranged an interesting program of German, Italian, French 
and English numbers, included in which were arias from 
Tosca and Pagliacci. In commenting on the recital, Grena 
Bennett stated in the American that the Baron is a dramatic 
tenor of sound technical equipment and evidently a singer 
of experience. She also stated that he has a voice of pleasing 
calibre and that his fervor and dramatic insight are indis- 
putable. The critic of the Times observed that the Baron 
displayed a true ringing tenor voice and that his group in 
English was wholly free of foreign accent. The Staats 
Zeitung reviewed the recital in part as follows: “Baron von 
Oppenheim’s tenor voice is of beautiful quality, flexible, 
voluminous and extensive in range. The well-modulated 
organ is warm and sympathetic and somewhat dark in 
timbre, which latter quality lends attractiveness to his 
middle register. His contributions offered much of beauty, 
and presage a brilliant future for him. Intellectually and 
musically, the singer possesses many estimable qualities 
which already stamp him as an exceptional interpreter. He 
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BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 
understands how to exhaust the full lyric and dramatic 
possibilities of what he sings and instinctively finds the right 
style. This is made possible by his culture, intelligence and 
genuine musicianship. The artist cultivates wise discrim 
ination in his dramatic effects, among which a fine pianissimo 
and mezza voce are especally notable; his intonation is flaw- 
less, and his diction in several languages is a model cf 
clearness. Consequently, all the arias and songs of this 
dramatic tenor (who is equally at home in lyric and tender 
moods) were fascinating and interesting, in perfect taste 
and full of temperament.” Baron von Oppenheim is an 
artist pupil of Mark Markoff and, through appearing at his 
studio recitals, already was familiar to many New York 
music lovers. Assisting at this recital was Cyra Abend, 
soprano, also a Markoff pupil, and Hortense Conn, violinist 
Isiah Seligman played the accompaniments. 
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RITA 


ENNEC 


Soprano 


ACCLAIMED IN ELIZABETH, N. 
Elizabeth Daily Journal, April 25, 1928. 

With the full orchestra as a background, Miss Bennéche 
demonstrated her remarkable powers and splendid technic. She 
received a spontaneous applause for her solo, an aria from the 
Barber of Seville, Rossini. In Parla Waltz by Ardite, given as 
an encore, she pleased immensely. 


Elizabeth Times, April 25, 1928. 

Another treat, Rita Bennéche is a soprano with a flexible, 
melodious voice. She sang the pretentious soprano solo, the 
air from the Barber of Seville, with so much beauty of tone 
that she was recalled for an encore, to which she responded 
with Waltz Parla by Ardite. In her second appearance 
she sang a group of soprano solos including Schneegiockchen 
(Snow Drops) by Schumann; Die Post by Schubert, grace- 
fully. bringing out her high notes. My Lovely Celia by George 
Munro, and Spring Dropped a Song Into My Heart, by B. 
Fenner. The quality of her voice and ability to entertain was 
commendable throughout her singing. With that she had «a 
striking pleasing personality, which captured her audience at 
the start of her singing. 


_ Season 1928-29—Bookings Made N ow 2 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 








Boston, Mass. (Sce letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N.Y. Ethel Hanser and Elizabeth Davies 
vere the guest artists at the concert of the Music Promotion 
lub in Elmwood Music Hall, and pleased anew with their 
rt verformance of two-piano numbers in which they 
ialize under the instruction of Guy Maier. They were 
usiastically applauded, responding with encores. Among 
thers participating, Bertha Dresher Allard’s lovely so- 
finished style and ease of manner, pleased the 
udience and she also was encored. Arthur Bolt, tenor, 
Arnold, bass, and Rose Gerstman, soprano, won 
their groups of songs. The accompanists were 
Messersmith, Gertrude Peeples, Ethyol McMullen 
Kenchen. 
Bebee, soprano, a recent addition to Buffalo’s 
isical circles, gave a charming recital in Twentieth Century 
r mother, Mrs. George Bebee, accompanist, and the 
Statler Trio assisting. Miss Bebee’s serious study and devo- 
tion to her art, in combination with beauty of voice and 
harm of manner, won for her much favorable comment. 
ivorite group was that accompanied by the Statler Trio, 
who also varied the program with two se ‘lections for violin, 
which an encore was added. 
horal Club presented a Beethoven program 
» Hotel Buffalo ballroom, the efficient 
Villiam Dedow (with Mrs. Noel Green at the 
an excellent rendition of two groups of 
choral arrangements. Mrs. John: Beckert, so 
Mrs. Gec Fleischman, contralto, members of 
_ contributed a well sung duet. The soloist was 
pianist, Elly Ney, whose playing thrilled the 
its pow and artistry 
gram of the Guild of Allied Arts, 
hairman, was presented by Augusta 
, violinist, accompanied by Mrs. Acker- 
tenor, and Mary Katzenberger, con 
Clara Knoll; Nora Jepp, violinist, 
at the piano 
recently played solo and harp por 
City, given under the direction of Robert 
director of the Delaware Avenue 
with Mrs. Fountain at the organ. 
ube, harpist, Harriet Lewis, violinist, and Hedwig 
| were participants in a concert given by the 
“*hurch of Welland, Ontario 
Among the recent engagements of Olive 
following: Anniversary party at 
I wurch Philathea banquet, Y. M. C. A,, 
rtainment at the First Baptist Church; 
rw chapter of the O. E. S.; entertainment, 
Xebekah Lodge and the Edna Rebekah 
©. O. F. 
Rundell sang with success the 
duction of the cantata, The 
byterian (Grace Sandel 
director ). 
Harold organist and choirmaster at St. Mary's 
1-the-Hill, presented Stainer’s Crucifixion in a highly satis 
tory manner with chorus, choir and soloists, and Ernest 
Crimi, guest tenor. Since Mr. Kuher’s engagement at this 
rch he has brought its mutic up to a high standard, more 
pleasing the members of the church, of which the Rev. 
James Crosson is rector. 
At St. Johns Episcopal Church, 
and choir master, with Harold Gleason 
conductor, gave Bach’s sacred cantata, 
with the solo, quartet and mixed choir. 
the quartet are Jessamine Long, soprano; Mrs. 
~. Evans, contralto: Henry Becker, tenor, and 
Yaw, bass-baritone. Mrs. Evans’ rich contralto 
ice made a special appeal, the entire work being well 
and reverently enjoyed by an audience that filled 
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Robert Hufstader, organ- 
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God’s Time 
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church. 
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in costume, t 
it the piano 
lend themselves 
Amy Carey 


a vie Coast presented delightful Indian songs, 
vefore the Town Club, with Clara Foss Wallace 
Her beautiful contralto voice and personality 
admirably to this style of entertainment. 
Fisher and Mrs. Tatem gave an enjoyable 
group of two-piano numbers with Marion Bullamore, mezzo- 
soprano, for the East Aurora Chromatic Club, Mrs. Fisher 
acting , as accompanist. 
Ros alie Cornelissen, David Cheskin, 


cellist, violinist, 
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and Augusta Yellen, pianist, gave a series of Beethoven trios 
over the radio with success. Mrs. Cornelissen also played 
at a meeting of the Society of New England Women with 
Marion Voss at the piano, Mrs. John Leonard Echel in 
charge of the program. 

Harriet Shire, Geraldine Ulrich, Dorothea Fox and Leo 
Considine were the participants in an informal musicale 
given by Margaret Adsit Barrell, with Eva Rantenberg and 
Ethyol McMullen at the piano. The Davis-Lewis trio also 
played. 

The student members’ recital of the Chromatic Club was 
held in the Lafayette Hotel ballroom, those participating 
being Martha Fisher, Alice Dakin, Jack Ellis, Leslie Barnette 
(piano pupils of Amy Carey Fisher, Mary Larned and Jane 
Showerman McLeod), and the vocalists, Lillian Seaborn, 
Doris Wetmore, Elizabeth Gallaghan, Hazel Denny, and 
Mildred Barrows (pupils of Marion Nicholson Patterson, 
Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan and Edna Luse). All acquitted 
themselves with credit to their teachers. 

Piano pupils of Mildred Kelling presented a program of 
standard compositions before an audience of friends in the 
Grosvenor Library music room, winning commendation for 
their admirable playing. 

Mrs. John Beckert made a favorable impression in her 
two gtoups of soprano solos at a tea for Bishop Leonard, 
Lucille Wilson acting as accompanist. 

Margaret Jane Ferguson, director of music of the Neigh- 
borhood House, has arranged a concert in which the partici 
pants will be Patricia Boyle, pianisi, Florence Ann Reid, 
contralto, and Joseph Romano, violinist. L. H. M. 


Chicago, Ill 


(See letter on another page.) 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MusIC 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Play and work shared the activi 
ties at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music during the 
week of May 1. Beginning with the Phi Beta dance, mem 
bers of that fraternity and their friends added the one touch 
of play to the week’s program. Following the dance, Mar- 
garet Spaulding, teacher of dramatic art, presented her class 
in an evening of plays on May 1, at the Garret Playhouse. 
The program again was varied by the song recital which the 
pupils of Albert Berne gave May 3 at the concert hall. 
From the musical frame the activities returned to the drama- 
tic art department, when the Children’s Theater under the 
direction of Bernadine Bonner gave an evening of plays and 
readings. A further varied phase was presented by the 
recital by pupils from the class of Caspar Reardon, head of 
the harp department. Parvin Titus also presented his pupils 
in an organ recital. 

Albert Berne’s class gave a song recital on May 3, with 
Thomie Prewett Williams at the piano. Mary Bitzer opened 
the program with a group of four songs by Bononcini, Franz 
and Protheroe. Katherine Trude sang three songs by Veran- 
cini, Shaw and Protheroe. Hallie Latta, a candidate for 
graduation, was heard in songs by Bibb-Handel, Rachmani- 
noff, LaForge and an old English song. Leora Warren 
sang two Schubert songs; Treva Keckler, also candidate for 
graduation, gave Gluck’s Divinites du Styx, two Crist com 
positions and Schubert’s Gretchen am Spinnrade. Alma 
Longland Stephens sang Bach, Scarlatti, Handel and Carey 
numbers. The program was concluded by Ruth Carhart 
in an aria by Rossi, two Brahms songs and Kursteiner’s 
Invocation to Eros. 

Bernadine Bonner, director of the Children’s Theater, 
presented a program in costume not only for the plays but 
also for the readings, for which special scenery had been 
set. These young students of the drama presented the 
fantasy, The Fairy and the Doll by Rose Fyleman with 
Virginia Moore as the Fairy and Betty Marie Betts as the 
Doll. This was followed by a group of readings, each pre- 
sented with its own individual scenery, by Elaine Stroheim, 
Henri-George Verbroker, Virginia Moore, Elsie Kessel, 
Betty Marie Betts, Pauline and Henriette Piepold, Lillian 
Wiebking, Eugenia Anna Cleek, and Elsa Deal. 

A four-act play, the Gift of the Fairies, was presented 
by the advanced dramatic art class with Elaine Stroheim, 
Lillian Wiebking, Elsa Deal, Sylvia Rubin and Elsie Kessel. 

Parvin Titus, head of the organ department, and John 
Hoffmann, teacher of voice at the Conservatory, returned 
from Dayton where they were judges in a singing contest 
at Steele High School. 

Mr. Titus presented two of his pupils, Margaret Johnston 
and Frank B. Michael, in an organ recital on May 3 at 
Christ Church. Miss Johnston played numbers by Cesar 
Franck, Karg-Elert and Philip James. Mr. Michaels played 
Cesar Franck, Gigout, Guilmant and Bach selections. Miss 
Johnston is with the choir of St. Stephens Church and Mr. 
Michaels is with the Grace Methodist Church at Dayton, O., 
as choir director and organist. 
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Memphis, Tenn. Musically, Memphis has had one 
of the most interesting and artistic seasons of the past few 
years. With the two por Seremmnaes of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and the San Carlo Opera Company hold- 
ing forth for a week; the usual activities of the Beethoven 
Club is presenting the three artist concerts and the piano 
concert series, with a few additional recitals presented by 
the Cortese Brothers, the high standard has been creditably 
maintained. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Verbrug- 
ghen, returned to Memphis under the auspices of the Bee- 
thoven Club, playing to a capacity house. A return engage- 
ment is being arranged for next season. 

The last of the Beethoven series presented Edith Mason, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, a favorite with Mem- 
phis audiences, having appeared here many times in opera. 
Isaac Van Grove proved himself an interesting pianist as 
well as accompanist, and was forced to respond to an encore. 

The piano concerts sponsored by the Beethoven Club have 
been most artistic and successful this year. Mrs. M. E. 
Finck, chairman, with Mrs. E. A. Angier as her able sub- 
chairman, deserve credit for the splendid selection of pian- 
ists. Frances Nash opened the course, followed by Harold 
3auer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, each one attracting large 
audiences and much enthusiasm and interest. 

The Cortese Brothers are responsible for Galli-Curci’s 
appearance in a concert in the Auditorium. Homer Sam- 
uels and Ewald Haun were the assisting artists. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company gave two per form- 
ances in the Municipal Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Memphis Opera Association—The Resurrection, with 
Mary Garden as the stellar attraction, for the matinee offer- 
ing, and The Jewels of the Madonna, with Rosa Raisa, 
soprano, taking the principal part. Both performances were 
well attended and creditably given. Preceding the opera, 
The Beethoven Club sponsored two delightful programs at 
the Hotel Peabody, under the direction of Mmes. David L. 
Griffith and Denny DuBose, chairman and co-chairman of 
concerts for the year. The principal arias were given by 
Leas Claude Tully, soprano, who always so graciously gives 
her lovely voice to every worthy cause when called upon, 
and Frank Coleman, tenor, one of the younger singers of 
the city. The story of the Jewels of the Madonna was given 
by W. R. Herstein, while Mrs. Charles J. Watson, Jr., 
who is the possessor of a lovely voice and soprano soloist 
of the Court Avenue Presbyterian Church and also soloist 
of the Jewish Temple, gave the musical program with Heber 
Moss, tenor, and Wilson Mount, baritone. Mmes. Karl 
Ashton and Arthur Bower were the capable accompanists. 

“he King’s Henchman was given an interesting perform- 
ance in the Auditorium recently. 

The Beethoven Club’s annual drive for new members is 
an outstanding achievement in the history of this organiza- 
tion. With the re-election of Mrs. Jefferson F. Hill as 
president for another year a membership goal of four 
thousand was decided upon. Mrs. David L. Griffith whose 
ability to “put things over” is remarkable, was selected as 
chairman of the drive, and her untiring efforts and system- 
atic handling of the twenty captains and their teams, is re- 
sponsible for Memphis having what is believed to be the 
largest music club in the world. Dema Harshbarger, of the 
Civic Concert Service of Chicago, acted as general director 
and “booster” giving talks at the different luncheon clubs, 
and proving an inspiration throughout the campaign. 

Lois Maer, pianist, of the Bolling-Musser School of 
Music, was heard in a delightful recital at Miss Hutchinson's 
School, under the auspices of the Alumnae Association of 
which Miss Maer is a member. 

A unique program of ensemble music was given by the 
Bohlmann Pianist Club, sponsored by the music department 
of the Nineteenth Century Club, of which Mrs. Agee 
Adams is chairman. : 

A benefit Musicale was given in the home of Mrs. Louis 
Montedonico for the St. Philomena Guild of Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church. Mrs. David L. Griffith, who has spent the 
winter in the east, was heard for the first time this season. 
Others appearing on the program were Mrs. Claude Tully, 
soprano; Mrs. David Lee, Jr., harpist; Mrs. Eustace 
Semmes, pianist; Mrs. G. D. Webb, in original dialect 
sketches; O. F. Soderstrom, baritone; and Mrs. Griffith 
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and Mr. Soderstrom, who sang a duet. Mrs, Frank Sturm 
was the accompanist. 

A delightful program was — at the Morning Musicale 
at the Hotel Peabody. Mrs. D. L. Griffith, soprano, sang 
an aria from Le Cid. A group Py piano numbers by Susie 
DeShazo, two numbers by O. F. Soderstrom, baritone, and 
a violin group by Harry Kohn, added to a charming hour 
of music. Luncheon followed. - 

Rata Present is conducting the spring master classes at 
the Bolling-Musser School of Music, of which Mary Bolling- 
Chapman is the head. This school celebrates its fortieth 
anniversary this month. Vel 


New Bedford, Mass. Jose da Costa, instructor at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, and Ruth Lahan 
of Fall River, presented a joint concert in the Stone Church 
under the auspices of the Young People’s organization and 
arranged by William H. Cook, who accompanied the singer. 
Mr. da Costa gave distinct pleasure and Miss Lahan’s pro- 
gram showed to advantage a voice that holds much promise. 

The New Bedford Choristers gave a splendid performance 
of The Highwayman under the direction of Thompson Stone 
of Boston, with Reinald Werrenrath, for whom the Deems 
Taylor work was written, as guest artist. In addition to his 
solos with the chorus, Mr. Werrenrath also gave a group of 
songs. 

The Bowdoin Musical clubs gave a concert in the Fair- 
haven High School, drawing’a large audience. Especially 
pleasing were the violin solos of John E. Townsend. The 
Harvard University instrumental and vocal clubs also pleased 
at their recent concert. 

The New Bedford Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Clarence Arey, assisted by Edgar Schofield as guest artist, 
was heard under fhe auspices of the Teachers’ Benefit Asso 
ciation. Mr. Schofield displayed warmth and virility in his 
voice, as well as excellent diction. Mercedes Pitta accom- 
panied the soloist. 

Clara Sias-Davis, singer and harpist, assisted by Harriet 
Houghton, pianist, gave a program of songs of the Hebrides 
under the auspices of the Catholic Woman’s Club. 

A program by outstanding local musicians was given at 
Rogers Memorial Church, Fairhaven, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Alliance, when Mercedes Pitta, pianist, and 
Doris Cunningham, soprano, accompanied by Inga Gunder- 
son, gave a concert. 

Henry Gideon, assisted by Dorothy Feinberg, soprano, 
and Raymond Simonds, tenor, offered a program of Jewish 
music of yesterday and today at Tifereth Israel Synagogue. 

L’Alliance Musicale Franco-Americaine. under the direc- 
tion of Clara Deschenes-Lamoureux, offered one of the 
finest concerts of its career with Genia Zielinska as guest 
artist. The chorus, presenting a light program, well within 
its scone, was reponsive to the baton and showed intelligent 
application to careful direction. No small part of the ap- 
preciation felt in the work of the soloist’ was due to her 
interest, vivacious personality. ‘Her voice was flexible and 
brilliant, and of the smoothness of velvet. One remembers 
with pleasure the last, bell-like note of Solovej Moi Solo- 
vei, and the flutelike tones of the Oriental Romance. loam 
Marceau Power accompanied the singer. B 


New Orleans, La. The Philharmonic Society of 
New Orleans closed its twenty-first season with a concert 
of the Chicago Little Symphony under the direction of 
Walter Dasch. The Philharmonic Society is unusual in 
that it is under the direction of women exclusively, with 
Corinne Mayer, president: Mrs. Mark Kaiser and Mrs. 
Rathbone De Buys, vice-presidents, and Mabel Hobbs Roehl, 
secretary-treasurer; Erin Black, business-secretary, and a 
board of dilrectors made un of prominent patrons of the 
arts. The concert of the Chicago Little Symphony, which 
consisted chiefly of a conventional type of light dance melo- 
dies. was an enjoyable if not a brilliant finale to the season. 

With the awakened interest in chamber music, New Or- 
leans is coming to the fore to offer her quota. The initial 
public performance of the New Orleans String Quartet, 
whose members are experienced musicians under the direc- 
torship of Ernest E. Schuyten, was held at the Tip Top Inn 
of the Roosevelt Hotel. The personnel of the quartet in- 
cludes Albert Kirst, Jr., first violin; Ernest FE. Schuyten, 
head of the New Orleans Conservatory of Music and Dra- 
matic Art, second violin: Carl Mauderer, viola, and Manuel 
Perez Sandi. cello. Notable on their program were the 
Beethoven Quartet no. 4 and the Haydn Ouartet no. 12. 
This latter was given a restrained but musicianly reading, 
especially the Poco Adagio Cantabile, which was lovely. 
There were also several Russian numbers of Borodine, 
Glazounoff and Iwanoff, interesting because of their strange, 
stirring rhythms and beautiful harmonic progressions. The 
success of the first performance of this quartet amply justi- 
fies an optimistic outlook for the future. We hope that it 
may be a permanent institution and realize its ambitions 
outside of our own city. 

Keen interest centered in the first recital given by Leon 
Ryder Maxwell since his return from a year’s absence in 
Europe. The opening group comprised not very modern, 
but romantic songs, of contemporary German composers 
whose works were receiving their first hearing in this city. 
Possibly the most attractive of these selections was Ludwig 
Thuille’s Waldeinsamkeit. Mr. Maxwell possesses a well 
rounded baritone which he used to advantage in connection 
with a charming individuality of interpretation. Clara del 
Valle del Marmol, at the piano, was an able accompanist. 

The Newcomb Glee Club entertained at its annual concert 
with a delightful program. Gertrude Johnson and Kath- 
erine Bearss were soloists. Marcelle Mars gave several 
recitations and Aleen Armstrong, pianist, played some inter- 
esting modern compositions. The ensemble work of the 
club is particularly good, displaying the wise direction of 
Leon Ryder Maxwell and Clara del Valle del Marmol. 

Le Cercle Lyrique entertained at its monthly recital with 
an interesting program. Among the vocalists were Mrs. 
A. B. Sievers, Lea Pons, Clara del Valle del Marmol, Mrs. 
C. Bennette More, J. Moreno, J. Delery and Arthur Winte- 
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ler. There were several vocal duets by Guy Bayhi and 
Russel Stevenson, enjoyable piano numbers by Stella Cham- 
pagne, and recitations by Marguerite Ader, also violin se- 
lections by two pupils of Mark Kaiser, Gladys Kerner and 
Tillie Handelmann, the latter playing the Brindisi Valse 
(Chaminade) as a solo. 

The Saturday Musical Circle, with Edith Gardner Dar- 
neli, dramatic soprano, as guest artist, held its usual interest. 
Mrs. Darnell’s rendition of the aria, La Mort de Jeanne 
d’Arc, of Bemberg, was most effective. Edmund Wheela- 
hen, light tenor, gave a pleasing opening group, and Paul 
Jacobs, tenor, a concluding group of charming French num- 
bers. Mary Byer, pupil of Corinne Mayer, presented sev- 
eral piano selections. The appearance of Louis Faget, cel 
list, not often heard in recital, was greeted with spontaneous 
enthusiasm and his three numbers received tremendous ap- 
plause. The Abendlied of Schumann should be particularly 
mentioned for exceptional fullness, beauty of tone and sym 
pathetic interpretation. Mr. Faget was accompanied by 
Mrs. Myer Prince. 0. ML. 


San Antonio, Tex. Mrs. F. L. Carson arranged an 
interesting program recently for the discussion group of the 
Woman’s Club. Talks were made by Oscar J. Fox, Francis 
de Burgus, and the Rev. John W. Darby, and musical num- 
bers were given by Mrs. Henry Barnes, soprano; Fern 
Hirsch, pianist ; Helen Oliphant Bates, pianist, and Mrs. 
F. C. Wangler, soprano. Mrs Eugene Staffel was the ac- 
phate Si 

The Home of Neighborly Service presented a benefit pro- 
gram on which the following appeared: Miriam Folger 
Walthall, soprano; Mrs. E. J. Arendt, contralto; Alexander 
Johnston, tenor; and Howell James, baritone, with Walter 
Dunham at the piano. 

Franz Auer, cellist, previously of the Boston Symphony 
and a former member of the Kneisel Quartet, appeared in 
an interesting recital at Our Lady of the Lake College. 
The numbers were given with fine breadth of tone and 
splendid musicianship. Cecile Steinfeldt-Satterfield gave 
fine support at the piano. 

The Junior department of the Tuesday Musical Club, of 
which Lida V. Grosh is chairman, presented a program of 
the works of American composers. Numbers by Frank 
Lyones, Ferdinand Himmelreich, Homer Grunn, Harold 
Morris, Mana-Zucca, Roland Farley, Harry T. Burleigh, 
Homer Samuels and Anne Stratton, were given, preceded 
by a short synopsis of the life of each. 

John M. Steinfeldt, president of the San Antonio College 
of Music, presented a group of his pupils in an interesting 
program of piano concertos, Mr. Steinfeldt playing the 
orchestral accompaniments on the second piano. 

The San Antonio Community Board gave a benefit pro 
gram for the Oakland Business Women’s Home. Partici- 
pants were Marynel Neilson, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. James J. 
Loving, and William Ixby, tenor, in a group of songs by 
Oscar ). Fox, with the composer at the piano. 

The Business Men’s Y. M. C. A. chorus of fifty voices, 
Clarence Magee, director, assisted by Mrs. Victor C. Jones, 
dramatic soprano, presented a program in the Baptist Temple 
in Highland Park. Eleven ensemble numbers were given, 
with fine attack and musicianly finish. 

Piano pupils of Cecile Steinfeldt-Satterfield, and Mamie 
Sue Halbrook; violin pupils of John M. Steinfeldt, Jr.; and 
saxophone pupils of Jose Vidal, were presented in a pleasing 
recital by the San Antonio College of Music, John M. 
Steinfeldt, president. 

A Musical Revue, presented by the San Antonio chapter 
of American War Mothers, had the following participants : 
Mrs. Charles Trenter, soprano: Hugh Brunneman, baritone ; 
Charlotte Stenseth, violinist, with Ada Rice at the piano, 
and Leila Pyron, reader. 

The Junior Department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Lida V. Grosh, chairman, presented a program of the roman- 
tic period. Miss Grosh also explained the causes of the 
various changes in the progress of music through the 
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periods of classic, romantic, modern, and ultra-modern 
music. 

Mrs. Alexander McCollister 
of two-piano music at a regular 
Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg president. Those appear 
ing were: Mrs. Sylvester Gardner and Mrs. Eugene Staffel ; 
Olga Seiser and Mrs. James J. Loving; Camilla Cafferel 
and Ruth Herbst McDonald; Alice Mayfield and Mrs 
Julius Orr Campbell; Mrs. Roland Springall and Meta 
Hertwig; and Magdalene Prince and Guadalupe Martinez 

Fern Hirsch presented a group of piano pupils in recital 
recently, and at the close of the season the same group will 
present a program of compositions by Schubert 

Pergolesi's Stabat Mater was presented by the Incarnat 
Word College in the Municipal Auditorium. The 
were Lucile Klaus, contralto, and Katherine Royce 
The choir of 150 voices was directed by John B 
with Walter Dunham at the organ, and Madeline 
at the piano, 

Dubois’ The Seven Last Words of Christ was given in 
the Post Chapel at Fort Sam Houston, with Mrs. John R 
Embich, soprano; William Irby, tenor; and Major Leigh ( 
Fairbanks, baritone, as with a chorus of eighty 
voices, and an orchestra of conduct a by 
Otto Majewski. 

Mrs. James Chalkley 
program given for the 
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was in charge of an 
Discussion Group of the 
Club. The participants were: Ora Laas Witte, 
Mrs. Frank Schuhardt, soprano; Joseph Buroer, baritone, 
and Jerome Zoeller, clarinettist. The accompanists wert 
Hugh McAmis, and Mrs. Stanley Winters. A number of 
special interest was Miss Witte’s offering—A Rainy Day, by 
Hugh McAmis—with the composer at the piano 

The Tuesday Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs leader 
presented its annual program of ensemble music, assisted 
by Mrs. A. M. Fischer, organist; Mrs. Rexford Shores 
pianist; Zulema Herff Simpson, contralto; James 
dale, baritone; Gertrude Miller, cellist; and Miriam 
Walthall, soprano. Numbers by the Octet were by 
kowsky, Scott, von Wilm, Davies, Weckerlin, 
Leoncavallo and Haydn 
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first local perform- 
According to St. 


“Reading music lovers heard the 
ance of Sebastian Bach's ‘Passion 
Matthew’ last night, when it was presented by the 
Reading Choral Society, and the vast audience which 
filled The Strand accepted with every manifestation of 
enjoyment this religious poem, set to Bach's most sub- 
lime music. The occasion was indeed a noteworthy one 
in the musical annals of the community. The fine 
cast that had been announced for the solo work, the 
well trained chorus, together with the presence of two 
independent orchestras of Philadelphia musicians prom- 
ised music of rare artistic value. N. Lindsay Norden 
conducted, and to him goes the credit for attempting 
a performance of this dramatic oratorio. Results, how- 
ever, proved wisdom in his choice. . The chorus 
of 250 singers was divided last night into two choirs, 
following the original score. . One of the most im- 
pressive moments was the shout ‘Barabbas,’ by the 
mob, when the governor asks ‘Who shall be released?’ 
and the repeated command ‘Let Him be crucified,’ a 
sibilant whisper rising to a shrill cry. The chorals, 
all of which were sung a cappella by the chorus, were 
especially effectively sung with pure intonation and 











THE SAINT MATTHEW PASSION 


READING CHORAL SOCIETY 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 
200 Voices—Orchestra from Philadelphia Orchestra 


good tone. The performance of the chorus in a genera] 
way was marked by a cohesion of tone, prompt re 

sponses to the director's baton, and a sympathetic feel 

ing, without which the fervent effect is entirely lost 
The Society can feel rightfully proud of its performance 
last night which crowned for them another successfu 
Season.’’—Reading Times, May $th, 1928. 


MOST BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF WORK 


of the composition is of a deep religious 
nature, and made a strong appeal to all who heard it 
. . « The orchestration which was furnished by picked 
men from The Philadelphia Orchestra was the most 
beautiful piece of work heard in some time. The beauti- 
ful tone colorings of the chorus was another thing 
which made a big appeal to the audience. The results 
accomplished represented great patience and effort on 
the part of N. Lindsay Norden, Conductor of the 
Chorus, who devoted many hours in getting the chorus 
ready for this particularly big work. The manner in 
which the chorus sang’ the a cappella numbers was 
beyond criticism.’’—Reading Eagle, May %th, 1928 
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who in 1437 B.C. was the first person to allude to 

Cavalleria Rusticana as “Caviar In a Rusty Can.” 
<> — 

Advertisement in a Bedfordshire paper : “Wanted 
Ikngagement by Hot Trumpet Player.” Who says 
that jazz is not committing atrocities in staid old 
Europe ? 


A 


Music now is recognized as a major subject in 
the curriculum of the Summer School of New York 
University. Of course, the degrees cannot be won 
by minor musicians. 

6 

Cranks have denied that Shakespeare and Sousa 
created their own works. No one, however, ever 
has made a similar accusation against any of the 
modernistic composers. 

A 

The World War is gradually drawing to a close. 
Last week the Vienna Opera scored a rousing success 
in Paris. Jeritza was with the company and won 
personal triumphs in Tosga and Rosenkavalier, 


Paderewski was decorated here last week with the 
cross of the Legion of Polish Falcons. Whatever 
political honors fall to the lot of the distinguished 
Ignace, the musical public never will fail to realize 
that it discovered him first. 

—@— 

With all due respect to President Coolidge, just 
what does he mean when he says, “It is especially the 
practical side of art that needs more emphasis?” and 
if that is so, why did he do nothing during his ad- 
ministration to advocate any sort of Governmental 
help for American art? 

Henry Hadley has finished a new symphonic com- 
position called San Francisco, which is to be pre- 
miered under the Kussewitzky baton in Boston next 
season. The last movement of the work—so whis- 
pers run—is to be an exemplification of jazz, ampli 
fied, glorified, apotheosized. 

Who is Mischa Auer? No, you are wrong. Even 
with that name he is not a violinist but a screen 
actor, playing here this week in Something Always 
Happens, at the Paramount Theater. Nevertheless, 
young Mr. Auer, twenty-two years old, is a grand- 
son of the famous Professor Leopold Auer, creator 
of great violinists. 

Cable siories tell that Mme. Jeritza has resigned 
in peevishness from the Vienna Opera because after 
its recent visit to Paris she received from the French 
Government the decoration of Officer of Public In- 
struction, when she expected the order of the Legion 
of Honor. “Nevertheless,” add the cables, “she 
will appear in the forthcoming premiere of the new 
Richard Strauss Helen of Egypt at the Vienna 
Opera.” Such obvious and crude press agentry 
surely was net prompted by Mme. Jeritza, who 
knows that some of the most distinguished musi- 
have been made French Officers of Public 
Instruction. It is a sure guess that she received the 
honor with the courteous acceptance which etiquette 
ordains in such matters. 


cians 
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The new de luxe passenger air line between Los 
\ngeles and San Francisco (the distance is covered 
in three hours) prides itself on having every appro- 
priate comfort and convenience for its patrons. 
"here are upholstered chairs, smoking trays, maga- 
zine shelves, baggage racks, observation windows, 
shaving mirror, wash-basins, running water, and 
other luxuries. But where is the piano? And this 
suggests an idea, both for utilitarian and publicity 
purposes. Why does not some pianist use his own 
specially built plane for concert touring, provided 
with a piano on which to practise en route? (Singers, 
violinists, and chamber music organizations also 
might try the scheme.) There would be no neigh- 
bors to disturb, no telephone interruptions, and no 
callers with new compositions and autograph al- 
bums. Handbills could be dropped over the cities 
passed, and if the proper signals were displayed be- 
neath, an emergency stop might be made at any point 
desiring a quick concert. These are days of speedy 
progress and invention. Why not apply them to the 
antiquated methods of musical touring? Apropos, 
Hofmann, Godowsky, and Ignaz Friedman, among 
others, hardly travel any other way than by aero- 
plane, when they are in Europe. It is interesting 
to mention, too, that the aeroplanes for the new 
Californian service are supplied by the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
the Guggenheim family being the generous financial 
sponsors of the Goldman Band concerts in Central 


Park. 
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INDIFFERENCE 


America’s greatest musical problem is indif- 
ference. It is far too difficult to arouse public 
interest in worth while musical endeavor ex- 
cept by recourse to sensationalism or appeal to 
curiosity. Civic, state and national pride are 
sentiments on which we rely in vain, and to 
persuade the average (we say average!) Amer- 
ican that he will get his money’s worth of en- 
joyment at a concert is hopeless—impossible. 
Any excuse is all-sufficient for the lazy, indif- 
ferent and penurious male. He has something 
else to do—which usually means that he is too 
indolent to dress and go out; it is so much 
easier to fill an easy chair than a dress suit, so 
much easier to turn on the radio than to get the 
car out of the barn! Or he cannot afford it— 
though, of course, if it were a movie show or a 
ball game or a prize fight he would dig down 
and bring the money out fast enough. 


Excuses! And they all mean one thing— 
that the American is afraid he will be bored at 
a concert and cannot be persuaded to take a 
sporting chance. His gambling is done, and his 
money risked, in stocks, not in concert tickets. 
But why? Because if he takes a flyer in stocks 
he may win; if he risks a concert he believes 
he is pretty sure to lose. 


And the daily papers know very well what 
the T. B. M. is interested in and give him what 
he wants—local news, local gossip, sensation, 
politics, and sports. He may be able to read 
something about the music in his own town in 
his home paper, and he may be able to read 
something about an international musical celeb- 
rity in his home paper, but he will hardly be 
likely to hear of any musical undertaking in a 
neighboring city, nor will he know what is going 
on musically in other parts of his own state. 


Unless the Associated Press or some other 
large news gatherer gets hold of it, the news of 
a musical event is unlikely to reach outside the 
limits of its immediate vicinity. The metro- 
politan dailies rarely publish reports of out-of- 
town events if they are American. If they are 
importations from abroad they are likely to be 
considered of sufficient news value to warrant 
a report: if they are American—even if an im- 
portant American work is to be heard for the 
first time—they get little or nothing. 

Indifference is America’s greatest musical 
problem! This cannot be denied; it is fact! 
We are learning, but learning very, very slowly. 
The women are doing their best to break down 
this indifference—at least, some of the women, 
—hbut thev have a difficult task. Their men do 
their bidding—when they cannot escape it,—but 
as for getting the whole population genuinely 
interested in what America is doing musically, 
we are miles from that. Miles! 

Even those whose business it is to keep fully 
informed in musical matters neglect that part 
of their business. There are few and rare ex- 
ceptions to this rule. When a symphonic work 
is given in one city of America—an American 
work, and new—do the conductors of all of the 
other American orchestras investigate thor- 
oughly the work and its composer with a view to 
performance of that or some other work from 
the same pen? The answer to that is a plain 
and simple negative. No! We are a strictly 
one performance nation. Only in cases of un- 
usually successful advertising, sensational, curi- 
osity-arousing advertising, are works taken up 
and given all across the country. 


What the nation needs, musically speaking, 
more than any other single thing, is a placid, 
quiet and persistent interest in performances 
by organizations in any city anywhere in this 
broad land of ours. Local newspapers could 
help the cause immensely and at small expense 
by carrying the news of such events, not leaving 
it all to the Metropolitan dailies and the music 
papers. Those who are interested in American 
musical progress would do well to write to their 
local papers requesting such a service. 

It is a matter of supply and demand, and only 
the papers can create the demand. 
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Pca e to we 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Somewhere we read recently an article by a Chi- 
cago musician in which he said that his city has an 
opinion of its own in tonal matters, and estimates, 
accepts, or rejects, without regard to the views or 
verdicts of other places, particularly those of New 
York. 

To anyone unacquainted with the nature and spirit 
of Chicago and Chicagoans, the statement of the 
musician we have quoted, would seem like a local 
chauvinistic defi, in which the wish is father to the 
thought. 

But Chicago is not like that, to those of us who 
know the community and its people well. We for 
one were more than ever convinced of the fact dur- 
ing our recent visit there on the invitation of the 
Chicago Musical College. We have watched Chi- 
cago grow musically, and we understand fully that 
its belief in itself and its present musical importance 
are based on sound beginnings, logical development, 
and legitimate achievement. 

In no other way could Chicago have become the 
possessor of its present great orchestra, great music 
great winter and summer operatic institu- 
tions. Chicago sought not to surpass New York, o 
Boston, or Philadelphia, but to realize itself through 
inner need and individual expression. 

eee 

Chicago has more music students than any other 
city in the world. Chicago gathers more great artists 
for its summer opera at Ravinia than are assembled 
at any other lyrical center during the same period. 
Chicago has more celebrated teachers and more stu- 
dents for its annual master classes in summer than 
any other musical community in America or Europe. 

Today it possesses a musical life that is unique. 
With no restriction of personal ambition or compe- 
tition, nevertheless the musical life of Chicago is a 
welded whole, a pooling of talent and energy, a huge 
communal effort, a combined civic manifestation 
whose ultimate results are sheer incalculable. 

eRe eR 

It was Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and discerning ob- 
server of life and people, who said to us as we were 
driving south along the marvelous Lake boulevard 
and admiring the new great Plaza, the buildings, and 
the park vistas: “They say that crime and corruption 
rule Chicago. Well, if those things can provide all 
these beauties, give me crime and corruption.” 

We thought of the Ganz declaration when Carl D. 
Kinsey showed us through the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, of which he is the manager; when we heard its 
students’ orchestra (under Leon Sametini) accom- 
pany excellently Beethoven’s Emperor concerto and 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue; when we roamed 
over the fifteen story building with its dormitories, 
practise rooms, restaurant, luxuriously furnished re- 
ception quarters, and artistically decorated studios of 
the major teachers; when we heard young Dobbs, 
eighteen years old, play like a young master the two 
piano works aforementioned (Percy Grainger said 
of him, “He is the best pianist of his age in Amer- 
ica”) ; when we served as a judge in the annual prize 
contest of the institution, heard twelve remarkable 
performances and were told about the young people 
who gave them: “These are diploma pupils; you 
should hear those who are working for the full 
degrees.” 

We had heard at times that the Chicago Musical 
College is a “commercialized institution.” Our re- 
flection was an echo of the Ganz utterance: “If all 
this can be accomplished by a commercialized institu- 
tion,” etc. 


schools, 


nme, 

Dobbs was six years old when he became a pupil 
of Alexander Raab and is still with him. The six 
pianists in the contest all studied with Edward Col- 
lins. The first and second prize winners in the vocal 
competition came from the class of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, 

Rene 

A drive to picturesque Ravinia—(and Rene Dey- 
ries, a confirmed booster for Chicago, drove his car 
through the loveliest part of the city and suburbs) 
gave us a look at the scene of Summer Opera, which 
will soon awaken to lyrical life, with the voices of 
Bori, Easton, Gall, Macbeth, Rethberg, Claussen, 
Chamlee, Johnston, Martinelli, Mojica, Danise, 
Schipa, Tokatyan, and others. Summering Chi- 
cagoans, we pity you, with a marvelous lake and 
bathing beach at your very doors for hot afternoons, 
and a brilliant aggregation of singing stars to listen 
to on hot evenings, in an all comprehensive repertoire 


including such works as La Rondine, Marouf, Le 
Chemineau, and L’Heure Espagnole. 

Louis Eckstein, two gun impresario of Ravinia, 
must feel like a public benefactor, when he reads in 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner these words of 
truth: “The opera at Ravinia is in no need of duti- 
ful encouragement, of support secured by an appeal 
to lovers of good music. It is an institution and an 
accomplishment: it stands on its own feet and is its 
own appeal. But it has become, in these passing 
years, no less a contribution of delight. It is a part 
of more lives. It is communal without ceasing to 
be cultural. There was a time when Chicago should 
have been grateful for Ravinia. Now it is.” 

epee 

An anonymous contributor sends us the attached 
interesting newspaper item but does not reveal from 
where it was clipped : 
has a little ) 
worth telling. It happened once in 
famous conductor Artur Nikisch was in- 
conduct the: Milan Orchestra (not that of La 
Scala). After the performance Toscanini, who had, of 
course, been present, came to congratulate Nikisch. 

“Excellent, my dear man, excellent.” he assured him, 
ting him on the shoulder. 

“Oh, no,” replied Nikisch, 
orchestra is so good!’ 

“Well, no,” Toscanini said, thoughtfully. “The orchestra 
didn’t play well, but you, my friend, conducted wonderfully.” 
ners 

We received the notice of an “Opening Piano Con- 
test.” It is a good idea, as the act of opening a 
piano always has seemed to us not at all easy. For 
instance, there are the chances of letting the lid 
drop; of having one’s fingers crushed; of getting 
the music rack stuck immovably; of tearing the 
fringe on the piano cover; and of knocking off the 
lamp, framed photographs, lead pencils, music, ash- 
trays, hats, metronome, books, flower vases, and 
copies of the Musicat Courter usually melanged 
on top of the average piano in the home or studio. 

eR ee 

The other day a caller at these offices sent in his 
name written on a card: “Moriz Floreval.” When 
the gentleman entered he proved to be Moriz Rosen- 
thal, and he explained jestingly that Floreval is the 
Provencal translation of his name, and added: “You 
see, I’m going about incognito today because I’m 
sailing for Europe tonight, and I feared that Mana- 
ger R. E. Johnston might get hold of me before | 
board the boat, and make me give a hurried farewell 
recital.” 


Oscar Potoker, Russian composer, 
Toscanini which is 
Milan that the 
vited to 


story on 


pat- 


gracefully, “you know, your 


RR ee 
Mussolini has five violins and a spinet. However, 
that does not explain the secret of his success. 
nner 
A pretty saying comes from II Duce, by the way. 
He told a visitor recently: “Gypsies say that they 
hold the violin on the left side because it is the side 


of the heart.” 
a a 3 


The New Yorker, fond of its little pleasantries, 
publishes this in the issue of May 5: 


In Brooklyn lives a man who always takes his bulldog 
into the booth with him when he goes to a certain store to 
buy phonograph records. Clerks who watch through the 
glass doors noted that the dog howled at some records and 
was undisturbed by others. Questions put politely to the 
owner brought forth the information that he bought only 
records his pet approved of. The animal lives with him, he 
said, and is entitled to be consulted. On his last visit, we 
are told, the dog approved three Wagnerian records (Wag- 
ner is his favorite composer) but flatly rejected Puccini's 
“My Name Is Mimi,” from “La Boheme,” the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” and Mascagni. 


Could the canine, by any possibility, be a dachs- 
hund, Spitz, or German police dog? 
Rene 


We are honored by receiving the manuscripts of 


two compositions for piano, Aristocrat, and Im- 
provisation, dedicated to us by their creator, Alphons 
Gotthold Gardner, who lives in Milan, Italy. The 
composer quite wins us by wording his dedication: 
“To the Editor-in-Chief of the great MusIcaL 
Courier of New York City.” He describes himself 
as “A. G. Gardner, from Los Angeles, Cal. A citi- 
zen of the U.S. A. Veteran of the Civil War. Now 
eighty-one years of age. Feeling and looking like 

Will return to the United 


a healthy man of fifty. 

States next year.” Remembering the tried and true 
adage about not being too critical of a gift horse, 
we shall accept these presentation pieces in an 


entirely unprofessional and uncritical spirit. We do 
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not mind saying, however, that by no stretch of the 

imagination could they be classified as belonging to 
the modernistic style or spirit. 
eee 

Harold Bauer writes that when he 

Orleans a few weeks 

let us reprint Mr. 


was in New 
—but on second thought, 
Bauer's letter : 


ago 


Dear Variations : 
You must positively hear Harry Loeb’s very latest! 
At lunch today, someone suggested the name “Conc 

d'Elite” as suitable for a new series to be given in 

Orleans next season. 

No, not “Concerts d’Elite,” 
élites!” 
With cordial regards, 
Very 


erts 


New 


says Harry—“Concerts d’/sra 


sincerely yours, 


Harotp BAUER 


nRe, 

\propos, Harry Brunswick Loeb, poet, impresario, 
and long time New Orleans correspondent of the 
MusicaL Courter, reports Bauer’s kindling success 
in that city, and adds: “I was moved, after the re 
cital, to pen these lines to the great piano interpreter, 
scribbled while a group of us were 
his triumph” 


at supper after 


I have never concurred with the 

Of pianists, I’ve found but three 
Those with soul and small art, 
Those with mind and no heart, 

And those that are simply Jackasses 


masses ; 


1 
classes: 


But a new dawn has lighted my view, 
And I’m forced my old thought to eschew ; 
For I’ve found, all combined, 
Art and soul, heart and mind 
In one human compounded—that's 


eee 


And here is another communication, whose cour 
age—so few correspondents sign their letters when 
they have occasion to criticise us 
tion: 


merits its publica 
Boston, April 23, 1928 
Dear Variations: 

I consider the Musica 
zine, but I confess I was 
your praise of jazz in 
you entirely. 

I think Sir Henry Coward was quite right. I hate jazz, 
with the single exception of Gershwin's Rhapsody in Blue 
for piano solo. 

You would not like it long’ either, if 
in this building where I am unfortunately jocated at present 

The horrible “song plugging,” squawling saxophones, rau 
cous voices trying popular songs for vaudeville, and tenor 
banjo plunking are really hideous. 

If there is any trace of “beautiful, soft music, counterpoint 
or lovely melody” in all the jazz I have éver suffered with, 
I have yet to hear it. It’s like only not so good. 

If jazz (the name is said to be a negro corruption of 
jackass) is so fine, why is it that no vocal teacher teaches 
jazz singing or song-plugging, and violin teachers teach only 
Mazas, Kreutzer, etc? 

I hope you will print this letter, Sir, because I know I am 
far from being the only musician of this opinion. And |] 
am not ashamed or afraid to have my name used. 

Yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL 
nee 


Courter the 
disagreeably 
a recent issue, 


best music maga 
surprised to read 


¢ 


I beg to disagree with 


you had a studio 


a circus, 


WaALcorTtT. 


FRYE 


One of the unsigned gentry is 
following outburst : 


hand with the 


Variable Editor-in-Chief : 

In your “Variations” before you went abroad you men- 
tion some person, M. E., who has supposedly writter 
about your attack on Parsifal. Whether or not 
son has written you (and Heaven knows I don’t cgre!), 
I should like to point out that your argument is a very 
weak one. The fact that M. E. did not state the quotation 
and its author correctly, albeit funny under these particular 
circumstances, does not detract one iota from the ‘spirit in 
which it was meant. Your counter-argument, if argument 
it be, is one of those “clever” tricks of rhetoric which 
not brought mankind any further. Many a lawyer or other 
wise who did not exactly know what he was talking about 
used this trick, with the result of obscuring the 
volved. 

I have never 
you or M. E. are 
ciple. 

Should M. E. be a myth invented 
amusement of your readers, the 
still remains inexcusable, 
act likewise. 

Dixi et animam meam 


“M. E.” happens to be a well known New York 
attorney and music lover, Bee we are willing to fur 
nish his name to the Latin-quoting objector, if he, 
on the other hand, will be courteous enough 
vide us with his identity and address 

erm e 

Then there is our old friend Homer Grunn, Los 

Angeles pianist and composer, who has this to say: 


Dear 


you 
such per 


nave 


issue in 


Parsifal and do not care w 


This is merely a question of! prin 


heard 
right. 


ether 


by you merely for the 
procedure mentioned 
for it incites people to 


abx ve 
think and 


salvavi. 


rt 
LO pro 


Los Angeles, May 10, 1928 
Dear Variations: 

I feel I must tell you about a true happening at the hom 
of Mr. King C. Gillette, in Palm Springs 

Chief Yowlache, Indian baritone, and myself, were giving 
an impromptu concert of Indian music at Mr. Gillette's 
home. After the Chief's rendition of my Peyote Drinkin 
Song, the parrot, near the piano, scratched his head, spread 


his tail, then tried to say “Hi-Hoh—Hi-Hoh.” After re 
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peated 
to H--l 
I’ve often heard that a critic could be a parrot, but never 
that a parrot could be a critic. 
Fraternally yours, 
Homer Grunn. 


attempts, he gave up in disgust and said, Oh Go 


\ 
Revolution and evolution do not seem to keep pace 
musical circles. 
2 8 ® 
The great music of [Europe being universal prop- 
is its enjoyment is concerned, there does 
anything else this country could gain 


modernistic 


erty as fat 
it seem to be 
Nations 
| an 

m too many useful 

a facetious para- 

to try to induct night- 
unmellifluous 


| 
+] { 
throats of 


rning paper 
+} 
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spring is when 


music teachers 
mistakes go by unreprimanded. 
rr Fr FF 

elebrated Music Week by 


usually whistles, and learning 
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scientists who endeavor to find 
pre-Christian civilizations 
been able to explain much of 
hin the past two decades. 
yr 


. nothing is 


ll opera singers before 
matter of 
ormers couldn’t be kept back of it by 


‘when as a 


main fore 
yr PF 

anyway, those singers The 

the most susceptible woman 1n the 


Funny folk opera 


heroine is 


sually the 


soprano 
world [ tenor sing 


before she 


s only one aria at her 
tely succumbs to his wooing 
| a 


immedia 


m a poetically minded exchange: “Soon the 
will blossom into ripened artistic 
Some of which, the p. m. e. torgot to add, 


ypical manner of fruit, fall to the ground 
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; the person who asks him just 
limax in Chopin’s G minor 
Ludwig's roller skates. 
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‘Iman, Zimbalist, Rosen, and Seidel are 
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reported to have given the local 
prennuere a cool reception. 
stanets in the orchestration 
a 
und is the last gasp of the 1927-28 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
1 KREISLER IDYLL 
a Viennese 
lawsuit re 
t of which was a portrait of the vio 
ind his wife Henrietta 
Mrs Helene Kreisler, 
her distinguished relatives a surprise 
their silver wedding. She had one 
his wife, one in 
When an 
called on her, she 
made of the couple to be 
She 


to the New Vienna Journal, 
( ourt 


Municy witnessed an amusing 


| } 
cently SUD IE! 
limist rit; .reisier, 


in-law, 


Kreisler and tw 


» ot 


STLIMIE and one in evening dress 


notovraphner 


picture 
on their silver wedding day. 
to the agent distinct un 


7) gent with the 
, especially Mrs. Kreis 


subrec ts 


ler, should be made “to look as young as would con 
form to a couple celebrating their silver wedding 
jubillee.” She also gave instructions as to the color- 
ing a rrangement of Mrs 


When th 


ne Kreisler’s hair. 

double portrait was completed and deliv- 
found that 
him, 


Kreisler’s, 


user, it was Kreisler’s 

she was 
It was the 
about seventeen 
late to be placed in the 
She refused to 
accept the pictures, whereupon the photographer sued 


her for 380 shillings 


very much unlike but 


“positively shocked” at Mrs 
} 


l-haired flapper, 
all appropr 


silver-wedding wt fram 


picture 
eath 
At the trial the plaintiff disclaimed any fault on 


his part. He said that the defendant had made so 
many different conditions that it was impossible to 
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achieve a better result. Mme. Kreisler’s picture was 
to be hatless, but “the face of the likeness with the 
hat was to be substituted for the face in the decol- 
leté picture.” In addition, the lady had distinctly 
ordered that the pictures should be somewhat ideal- 
ized and made to look as young as possible. 

The defendant contended that while the picture of 
the brother-in-law might possibly pass muster, that 
of Mrs. Kreisler certainly was unacceptable. She 
had not intended that there should be such a degree 
of rejuvenation and objected particularly to the 
bobbed hair. 

After much argument, chiefly on the subject of the 
bobbed hair, a settlement was agreed upon for about 
half the sum demanded by the plaintiff. But Fritz 
Kreisler never was allowed to set eyes on this silver 
wedding gift. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


Berlin has its new, or almost new, opera house; 
London has opened another “most brilliant” Covent 
Garden season; and Paris has embarked on a season 
of authentic Viennese opera. What with all this, 
and Rome happy in the possession of a “Royal” 
Opera that is doing its best to outshine Toscanini’s 
Scala, opera in European capitals would seem to be 
more flourishing than ever. If only the condition 
were more permanent. Berlin, of course, is going to 
have its triple-decker opera all the year round, for 
after all the state pays the damage; and Rome’s 
opera will remain royal as long as Mussolini is there 
to keep it so. But Paris is enjoying the real thing 
only by the grace of certain wealthy members of 
Society, with a capital S, among whom the beautiful 
Baronne Eugene Rothschild, formerly Countess 
Kitty Schoenborn, is the moving spirit. 

+ * & 
The Financial Dynasty 
\s for London, its much-vaunted “season,” which 
has all the outward appearance of prosperity and 
permanence, is the most fortuitous of all. The pres- 
ent season, in fact, is due to the pocket-book of one 
man, Mr. F. A. Szarvasy, a well-known financier 
in the “City.” The syndicate he heads is the fourth 
after the war, and the first one to be based on high 
finance. The last one was backed by Artificial Silk, 
the one before that by Whiskey, and the one before 
that by Pills. It seems a very hand-to-mouth sort of 
existence for a “Royal” opera to lead, but then 
“muddling along” appears to be the favorite English 
way of accomplishing things. 

x * 
Armide 

The first and only “novelty” of the London sea- 
son, by the way, is Gluck’s Armide. It’s a fine old 
opera and well worth doing, if done well. After 
Poscanini’s production of Orfeo in Milan this per- 
formance of its successor seemed hardly worthy of 
the lf anything wants rehearsal, rehearsal 
and then some, it’s these old operas. The effect 
Gluck aims at is much the same as Wagner, but his 
methods are qualitative rather than quantitative ; and 
that means making the most of every phrase. Never- 
theless Frieda Leider made considerable impression 
as Armide, and Olszewska was a magnificent Hate, 
in a scene that recalls the dramatic magnificence of 
a canvas by Titian. An American soprano, Marion 
McAfee, was pressed into service as the chief Naiad 
and as Lucinde, and she acquitted herself nobly of 
the task. Vocally, in fact, she compared very favor- 
ably with the best in the cast. Congratulations are 
in order. 


score. 


- e- “e 

Vienna versus Chicago 

Speaking of Olzsewska, by the way, we hear that 
there is trouble in Vienna over her Chicago Opera 
engagement. She is bound by contract to sing six 
months of the year in Vienna, and her American tour 
plus passage and other foreign engagements take 
something more than six months. Vienna refuses to 
her and she threatens to resign (the second 
time since the famous Jeritza episode). Her con- 
tract runs till 1933. 


release 


x * x 

Chaliapine and the German Law 
Chaliapine is, as has been announced in these 
pages, to sing ten performances in Berlin, in all the 
various opera houses alternately. Now there is an 
agreement between all the German opera manage- 
ments not to pay a star more than $500 a perform- 
ance, which naturally would rule the great Feodor 
out. But there is nothing that Berlin can go with- 
out, musically; so what happens? Chaliapine is en- 
gaged with a whole Russian company, reputed to be 
100 strong—straight from Moscow, etc. The con- 
ductor is Emil Cooper, formerly of the Russian Im- 
perial Opera. The “Gastspiel,” therefore, is not by 
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Chaliapine but by a company, and that doesn’t come 
under the regulation for “stars.” Agreements, like 
laws, are made to be Or, as Chaliapine 
might say, where I appear, Chaliapine is the law. 

ei oS 
A Voice from the Past 

The London Sunday Times prints the following 
among its items of one hundred years ago: 

“We hear that Madame Catalani is to have 600 
guineas for singing 2 nights. at the York Musical 
Festival. Mdlle. Sontag is to have 50 guineas per 
night at the Opera. Need we wonder that the un- 
fortunate managers become either ruined or bank- 
rupt ?” 

’Twas ever thus. Cc, 3. 

i tile 
NOW FOR THE GRAND PRIZES! 

New Yorkers have accounted for all three prizes 
in the Columbia Phonograph Company’s interna- 
tional Schubert competition for the best orchestral 
work in the spirit of the master whose centenary is 
being celebrated this year—that is to say, the three 
prizes in the American zone. The main contest is 
open to ten zones, and the United States winners 
will have to compete with candidates from Austria, 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Russia, 
Scandinavia and Spain. New York City has won 
in the preliminaries—now for the final! That will 
be a stern test indeed, and if old Gotham should 
succeed in winning any one of the three prizes there, 
there will indeed be cause for exultation. 

co 
HENRY F. GILBERT 

It is always difficult to estimate the work of a 
man during his lifetime or immediately after his 
death, and it is especially difficult in the case of 
Henry F. Gilbert, distinguished American composer, 
who died in Boston last week. Of him it is true, as 
it is true of other American composers, that the more 
American they are the less they are likely to attain 
universal esteem. Gilbert could have made himself 
a modern, could have easily followed the paths of 
sensationalism which would have put him in the lime- 
light and kept him there. He preferred to study 
and develop what he considered to be Americanism— 
the folk songs of America turned to symphonic use 

and the development of Anglo-Saxonism. His 
symphonic works were played all over America and 
Europe and always received respectful attention. 
But, nevertheless, they were found strange, strange 
chiefly because of their simplicity. Gilbert, how- 
ever, concerned himself little enough with this. He 
was convinced, as are many others, of the correct- 
ness of his point of view, and was impatient with 
those who would make American music sound like 
the music of Europe. 

Gilbert was a true prophet. He has set a pattern 
for American music that is really American, not 
only American because it is based largely upon folk 
material, but American because of its most intimate 
characteristics. When the American committee of 
the International Society for Contemporary Music 
sent The Dance in the Place Congo to be performed 
at Frankfurt last summer it was well aware of the 
fact that it would not be found ‘“‘modern” in the sense 
that music for the contemporary music festivals is 
expected to be modern. There has been a feeling in 
America for some time—and it is steadily growing— 
that American music could not possibly follow Euro- 
pean idioms and be really American at the same time. 
The’ feeling has also become evident that jazz could 
scarcely become an accepted form of serious music. 
It seems to some that Gilbert has come nearer to a 
genuine expression of Americanism than any other 
composer of his time, and it is the opinion of many 
that even though his music might not make a direct 
and immediate appeal to audiences accustomed to the 
latest importations from Europe, it would certainly 
win the genuine love of many Americans—if they 
could only have opportunity to hear it. The fact 
that there are many Americans who never or very 
rarely hear any symphonic music, renders such op- 
portunity unusual. 

Gilbert will go down in history as one of the most 
important of American musical pioneers, a pioneer 
whose immediate impress on American music and the 
American people was retarded by the fact that he 
failed to reach the very people for whom his mes- 
sage was written. We suffer today, and will suffer 
for many a long day, under that same condition. Our 
composers cannot write music that will win the re- 
spect of the elite and retain any hope of being known 
to the masses—the term being here used to describe 
all of our people, even those of culture, who live be- 
yond the reach of symphonic music and grand opera. 
Gilbert was no doubt well aware of this condition, 
and he is all the more worthy of our deep respect 
for having continued in his chosen path to the end. 
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News Flashes 











John Charles Thomas at Covent Garden 


Cable advices received at the office of the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau report the engagement 
of John Charles Thomas at the Covent Garden 
Opera House, London, for his debut early next 
month. 








Corona’s Success in Ann Arbor 


According to a telegram received from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., dated May 19, Leonora Corona, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in her 
festival appearance there scored a great success. 








Brilliant Performance of Aida Closes 
Ann Arbor Festival 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 20.—Leone Kruse in 
title role, with Marion Telva, Paul Althouse, Mario 
Basiola and Chase Baromeo gave outstanding per- 
formance in Verdi’s Aida at closing concert of 
Ann Arbor Festival last night. Earl V. Moore 
conductor, with these stars, supported by Univer- 
sity Choral Union, University Glee Club and Chi- 
cago Symphony, brought thirty-fifth annual fes- 
tival to brilliant close. 

(Signed) CHARLES.A. SINK, President. 











Frederick H. Haywood to Have Summer 
Classes on Both East and West Coasts 


Frederick H. Haywood, prominent New York teacher of 
singing and member of the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, will open summer classes for the Eastern Dis- 
trict on June 25 at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, 
New York vocal teacher, who will teach at the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., and in Oakland, Cal., 
this summer. 


N. Y. This will be his fourth consecutive year as a mem- 
ber of the summer session faculty there. 

Mr. Haywood will present varied types of courses, private 
instruction for students and teachers, class instruction for 
students, teachers’ training classes, and a special class on 
song interpretation for both advanced students and teachers. 
In these classes Mr. Haywood has enjoyed a clientele of 
singers and teachers from many states and Canada. 

The session at Rochester will terminate on July 28, when 
Mr. Haywood will leave for the West Coast. Beginning 
August 6, he will teach both in San Francisco and Oakland, 
Cal. Many teachers and students from the middle west will 
accompany him. 

This session, his first in the west, is being sponsored by 
Glenn H. Woods, director of music, Oakland, who spent a 
oo of his time while a member of the faculty of Teachers 

College, Columbia University, in New York last summer 
studymg with Mr. Haywood. Mr. Woods has succeeded in 
arranging college credits for Mr. Haywood’s Teacher Train 
ning Course through the University Extension Courses. 

Mr. Haywood has approximately two hundred teacher 
exponents of his methods of instruction throughout the 
United States, many of whom are in the West. These 
teachers, who have received their special training by inter- 
mittent long trips east, will welcome Mr. Haywood’s decision 
to leave the eastern section for a part of each year. 

Mr. Haywood will return for the opening of his New 
York studios about October 1. 


N. Lindsay Norden Conducts Bach Passion 


One of the most impressive programs of music given in 
Reading, Pa., this season was the performance of Bach's 
Passion according to St. Matthew in the Strand Theater on 
May 8 under the direction of N. Lindsay Norden. The ora- 
torio was presented for the first time in Reading, and the 
appreciation of the large audience was evident from the 
marked enjoyment, withal the proper reverence, with which 
the work of the chorus, soloists and orchestra was listened. 
Under Mr. Norden’s baton, the chorus sang with.an under- 
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standing of the dramatic content of the music, with a beauty 
of tone, and a unanimity fo purpose highly commendable. 
The a capella singing of the chorus was effective and made 
an especial appeal to the audience. 

Mr. Norden selected splendid soloists, all of them dis- 
playing fine artistry and singing expressively. Richard 
Crooks was the Narrator, and upon him fell the major 
portion of the solo work. His resonant tenor voice was 
used with skill andvhe made a deep impression upon his 
listeners. Fred Patton’s portrayal of Christ was sincere, 
dignified and majestic, and his singing that of an artist long 
experienced in the performance of oratorio. Grace Kerns, 
soprano, and Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, also were 
well received, scoring especially in the duet, Behold, My 
Saviour. Daniel W. Weidner, a local artist, was selected 
for the small part of the bass soloist and acquitted himself 
more than creditably. 

The orchestra was made up of members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Frederic Cook as the concertmaster. 
Rollo F. Maitland presided at the organ and Carroll W. 
Hartline at the piano. The chorus also was assisted by the 
boy sopranos of Christ Episcopal Church, M. Evelyn Essick, 
director, and members of the Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia. 


Harpists Reélect National Officers 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Harpists, Inc., the officers were unani- 
mously re-elected. They are Carlos Salzedo, president ; Van 
Veachton Rogers and Salvatore de Stefano, vice-presidents ; 
Melville Clark, treasurer, and Alice Hills, secretary. The 
board of directors is composed of the following eighteen 
members: Mrs. Karl Bitter, Marietta Bitter, Melville Clark, 
Annie Louise David, Marcel Grandjany, Alice Hills, Mary 
Louisa Hogan, Eve Horan, Anna W. Lawrence, Lucile 
Lawrence, Marie Miller, A. Francis Pinto, Van Veachton 
Rogers, Carlos Salzedo, Ada Sassoli, Salvatore de Stefano, 
Grace Waymer and Florence Wightman. 

The board has entrusted to Eleanor Shaffner, a member of 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and the Lawrence Harp Quin- 
tette, the organization of a state chapter in North Carolina 
Miss Shaffner recently was appointed teacher of the harp 
at Salem College, Winston-Salem. 


Marion Talley to Sail 


When the S.S. France sails on May 25, Marion Talley 
and her mother and sister will be among its passengers. 
Miss Talley will go direct to London to witness some of 
the Covent Garden performances, this being her first visit 
to England. She will proceed to France and do some coach- 
ing on French opera and repertory, returning early in the 
fall for a tour under the direction of George Engles. 


European Arrivals 


has returned to America after 
arriving on the steamer Paris, 


Mischa Elman, violinist, 
an absence of two years, 
May 9. 


Obituary 


HENRY F. GILBERT 


Gilbert, composer and authority on Indian and 
Negro folk music, died Saturday morning, May 19, at his 
home, 12 Ellery Street, Cambridge, Mass. The funeral took 
place at his home on Tuesday. A widow and two daughters 
survive him. 

Gilbert was in.his sixtieth year. He was born Septem- 
ber 26, 1868, in Somerville, Mass. He studied violin under 
Emile Mollehauer and composition with MacDowell.  Gil- 
bert lived in Paris, studying literature, and then decided to 
devote himself to composition. He became interested in folk 
music and made an exhaustive study of Negro and Indian 
melodies. His ballet, Place Congo, was presented at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1918, and it was one of two 
American pieces given at the concert of the International 
ee for Contemporary Music at Frankfort last summer. 

Gilbert was among the moderns of twenty-five years ago. 
His compositions were among the very first to be heard in 
America, in the formless style that we now associate with 
Scriabin and others of that time. The pieces by Gilbert 
published by the Wa-Wan Press about 1903 or 1904 were 
mood pictures brought out in the development of a single 
theme, with extremely atmospheric harmony and a color only 
very slightly known in America in those days, and reflecting 
more the influence of the Russian than of the French impres- 
sionist. This style, however, was apparently afterwards en- 
tirely abandoned by Gilbert, and his later works are char- 
acterized by simplicity of melodic and harmonic line, per- 
fect directness of thought and solidity of texture. His best 
work is by many considered to be his symphonic prologue, 
Riders to the Sea, after the tragedy of Synge, and his next 
best work the Dance in the Place Congo, originally written 
as a symphonic poem and afterwards rearranged for the 
ere ballet performances. 

Gilbert was not only successful as a composer, but was 
also well known as a writer and lecturer upon musical 
subjects. 


Henry F. 


MRS. AUGUSTUS BRYAN WHITE 


Mrs. Augustus Bryan White, one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of Greensboro, N. C., and mother of James Westley 
White, baritone, died recently in that city at the age of 
eighty-two, Mrs. White was a member of a family not only 
well known in the state, but also one which had played an 
important part in its development. Funeral services were 
held at the First Presbyterian Church, and interment fo!- 
lowed in Green Hill Cemetery. 


MARK KAISER 

New Orveans, La.—With the death on May 15 of Mark 
Kaiser, prominent violinist of the South, New Orleans has 
a a patron of music with whom it can ill afford to part. 
Kaiser was born in New Orleans seventy-three years 
His first instructor in violin was Herr Hoeffner of 
Vienna. At the age of thirteen he had shown such aptitude 
that, under the patronage of John Slidell, he was sent to 
study at the Paris Conservatory. He studied under Jules 
Garcin, and at the age of eighteen years returned to America 
for a concert tour, later becoming associated as first violinist 
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Roman S. Waldron 


A Eulogy 
By ERNEST R. KROEGER 
he Saturday, March 24, 1928, there passed away in 
. Louis a man who quietly and unostent: atiously has, 
in - writer’s opinion, done more for the betterment 
of the piano-teaching profession than any other indi- 
vidual or institution in America. 

Roman S. Waldron devoted his life and his energy 
to the fulfillment of a high ideal. It was his devotion 
to that ideal, his superhuman contribution of untiring 
energy, and the giving of only secondary thought to 
self and health that caused his untimely death. It can 
be said, without exaggeration. that here was a man 
who dedicated and actually gave his life to an ideal. 

Mr. Waldron leaves a monument more permanent 
than marble. It is an educational monument under 
which he has built a solid and enduring foundation. 
While his own business will eternally bear fruit from 
the work that he has done, that is not the greatest 
monument that he leaves. The real monument is the 
increase of musical appreciation and musicai culture 
resulting from the thousands of teachers in all parts 
of the United States—teachers who did not know him 
or have possibiy never heard of him—but whose work 
is benefited because of the standards and ideals for 
which he stood. 

As a native of Florida, Mr. Waldron changed his 
residence to Dallas, Tex., as a young man. He be- 
came an outstanding business success in that city, and 
while still young he formed a partnership with John 
P. Blake that lasted until his death. 

His interest in music came at a time when these two 
men were endeavoring to prov ide a musical education 
for their children. That interest grew until the man 
had pledged his entire fortune and his entire time to 
the fulfillment of his ideal. 

Being a big man, Mr. Waldron attracted big men to 
associate with him in the work that he was doing 
Such distinguished pianists as Leopold Godowsky, 
Josef Hofmann, Gottfried Galston and Emil Sauer, 
and such composers and theorists as Edgar Stillman 
Kelly, Emerson Whithorne, and Arthur Edward John 
stone gave of their time and knowledge 

While Mr. Waldron’s thoughts were broad and his 
interest was in the general advancement of music, yet 
it was with the more specific problems of the individ 
ual teacher of piano that he largely dealt. Institu 
tional work offered a vast field, but Mr. Waldron felt 
that by simplifying the problems of the individual 
teacher first, the institutional improvement would fol 
low rapidly. 

In this premise he was outstandingly correct, as the 
number of universities and colleges now profiting from 
Mr. Waldron’s work will attest. In his later years 
Mr. Waldron offered a way by which thousands of 
large educational institutions were able to do bette 
and more successful work. It was the great amount 
of work that he did for and with these institutions 
that «made such a great drain upon his physical re 
sources. 

Aside from his other work, Mr. Waldron was 
dent of The Progressive Series Teachers 
This non-profit institution was a hobby that he carried 
to a successful point. It offered him one of his great 
est pleasures. 

Personally, 





presi 
College 


Mr. Waldron was an ideal husband and 
father, a faithful friend, a kind and. considerate em 
ployer, and a model gentleman. His work is done, but 
the standards for which he strove are permanent. 








with the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. He afti+ 
wards taught for a few years in Chicago and then established 
his permanent residencce in New Orleans where he rot 
only has ‘served as an indefatigable instructor but has 
inspired many pupils to success and fostered musical enter 
prises of the highest standard. Several years ago he inti o- 
duced chamber music to this city in the formation of a male 
string quartet; his final accomplishment was the organization 
of the Mark Kaiser String Quartet, which last month cotn 
pleted a successful first season. O. M. L 


HERVOR TORPADIE 

Hervor Torpadie (Bjérksten), mother of Greta Torpailie 
(Bratt), well known singing teacher, died at Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., May 10, the funeral taking place May 14. Born in 
1860, Mme. Torpadie gained a wide reputation, producing 
many excellent singers, among them her daughter Greta 
She was a woman of high ideals, well informed, with per 
sonal charm. She will be missed but her work will con 
tinue to live. 
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CHARLES L. WAGNER, 
at his piano desk in his private 
office in New York. This 
desk was made from an old 
Mathushek piano, which stood 
in. Parker's Opera House at 
Shelbyville, il. The first 
concert ever managed by Mr. 
Wagner was Ovide Musin, 
md his accompanist, Edwin 
Schonert, played the accom- 
paniments on this piano. The 
concert drew $106.00; R. E. 
Johnston was the manager 
and he and Musin got $100.00 
and Mr. Wagner received the 
$6.00 for expenses. The por- 
traits on the wall of Mr. 
Wagner's office include: John 
McCormack, Mary Garden, 
Giescking, Mme. Alda, Mme. 
Sembrich, Edward Johnson, 
Madge Kennedy, Lenore UIl- 
ric, Elsie Jams, Richard Ben- 
nett, Elsie Ferguson, Will 
Rogers, John T. McCutchen, 
Sidney Blackmer, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, Princess Troubetzkoy 
wid ‘Eddie Ric kenbacher. The 
picture in the frame on the 
desk is Mary Anderson de 
Navarro. (Photo by White.) 


CECILIA GUIDER, 

rano, who will sing on May 20, 27 and on Memorial 
Day at the Soldiers Monument, 90th Street and Riverside 
Drive New York, closing her successful season, which has in 
cluded a number of private musicales in this city and else- 
where. Next October Mme. Guider will make a short tour 
of the middle West. On May 17 she sang at a reception 
and banquet to the grand marshal, Thomas Strich, at the 
Hotel Martinique, tendered by the memorial committee of 

the County of New York G. A. R. (Hall photo) 


THREE PROMINENT BALTIMOREANS 
This photograph, taken on April 11 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, shows George Castelle, director of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club; Hilda Burke, soprano, who 
has appeared frequently as soloist with the club, and Vir- 
ginia Castelle, accompanist of the organization. (Photo by 
S. S. Udelewitz.) 


SOFIA GORSKAJA, 
Russian mezso soprano, photographed recently on the S. S. 
New York while en route for Europe, where she will re- 
main until August, combining pleasure with making joint ap- 
pearances with her sister, Sinaida Astrowa-Pallian Russ. 


JOSEF LHEVINNE AND ROSINA LHEVINNE, 
who gave a program of piano numbers for the Ampico Hour 
of Music on May 10: over station WJZ and Blue Network. 
Mr. Lhevinne was heard in two solos, Chopin's Polonaise 
in A flat and La Campanella by Liszt-Busoni, and two of 
his recordings forthe Ampico also were presented, Auf 
Flugeln des Gesanges, Mendelssohn-Liszt, and A La Bien 
Aimee, Schutt. The two groups of two-piano numbers by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne included Gavotte by Sgint-Saéns, 
Grazia by Infanta, and Feu Roulant by Duvernoy. Through- 
out the program, both artists played with the technical fa- 
cility and the musicianship to be expected from musicians of 

their calibre. (White photo.) 


ISABELLE BURNADA, 
Canadian contralto (right), who recently signed a contract 
with Betty Tillotson, writes from London that she made her 








: 





first flight from Paris to London. She has a deep interest 
in flying. During November Miss Burnada wili be heard 
for the first time in Boston. 
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White Institute of Organ a Miniature 
Spanish Castle 


The Studios, Which Are Situated in New York, Are 
the Result of a Life-Long Dream of Lew White 
to Accord to Environment and Atmosphere 
Their Proper Place in the Scheme of 
Music Instruction 


There is scarcely any one of the many elements which con- 
tribute to the making of the creative artist that is more 
important than environment. Particularly in the schooling 
stage when the artist is just beginning to find himself, to 
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LEW WHITE 
realize for the first time his own abilities, is this environ- 
mental factor of vital importance. Teachers and founders 
of schools have many times neglected this consideration. 
One of those who has not, however, is Lew White, a man 
with sufficient vision, sufficient appreciation of the rising 
artist’s needs to accord to environment and atmosphere their 
properly ‘significant place in the scheme of things. And at 
the White Institute of Organ, he has given tangible proof 
of his firm belief that soothing and sympathetic surround- 
ings may go far towards helping the artist to attain per- 
fection. 

At 1680 Broadway, New York, the site of Mr. White's 
studios, he has created a miniature Spanish castle, secluded 
and delightful, amid the crash and bustle of Broadway, a 


Aghilie Volpe photo 
RECORDING AND RADIO BROADCASTING 
STUDIO 


few hundredsfeet away. And these studios, in truth, do 
represent thé material result of a life-long dream of Lew 
White, the dream of a school where organists might build 
toward success and distinction on_the foundation of his 
own broad and varied experience. Previously an abandoned 
factory loft, a spot has been created here which is remarka- 
ble for its impressive magnificence and quiet charm. The 
rooms which compose the White Institute of Organ con- 
sist of a reception room, Mr. White’s private office, a 
library, and the three studios which contain the consoles of 
the three massive Kimball organs which the Institute boasts. 

The door by which one enters the White Institute is an 
unusual one, containing a beautiful stained glass window, 
reminiscent of those one finds in old world cathedrals 
Passing through this door one finds himself in the reception 
room. The walls of this room are done in old gold Craftex 
and the Spanish furniture, though simple, is inviting and in 
perfect taste. In this room is seated Mr. White’s secretary, 
who keeps the records of pupils, lessons, and practice hours, 
and she it was who ushered the writer into Mr. White's 
private office and the presence of the man who created the 
school which bears his name. 

Mr. White is a man possessed of a dynamic personality 
and an infectious enthusiasm. As one sits in his altogether 
charming office, one finds these traits reflected in the room 
itself. Different from the usual office, it resembles a room 
in the house of a fastidious gentleman, more than the average 
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place of business. Its walls, likewise, are done in a roughly 
finished Craftex. One of the walls contains a rounded 
niche, a faithful reproduction of those in Spanish houses, 

and the furniture, especially built by Chesterfield according 
to Mr. White’s own design, is made of hand-embossed red 
morocco leather. All in all, a room calculated to soothe the 
most jaded nerves. From here Mr. White led the way 
through the reception room into Studio 1, and here is 
another room of great beauty, Craftex walls again, and 
Mr. White called attention to the fact that the texture of 
the walls in each room differs slightly from that of the 
preceding room, heightening appreciably their effectiveness. 
In studio 1, a faithful reproduction of a Spanish patio, a 
bright canopy covered the ceiling, on one side of the room 
a small fire glowed in companionable fashion, and about the 
walls were placed pieces of wrought iron furniture, covered 
with antique brocatille. Wrought iron lamps burned in 
several niches casting a rich light into the corners. 

Mr. White then led the way through a small passage in 
which the huge motors which run the organs were to be 
seen, following which the library was entered, where all 
Mr. White’s and his pupils’ music is arranged on the shelves. 

In studio 2, which is just off the library, the beams of the 
late afternoon sun were streaming through the long windows, 
mellowed and split into a hundred different colors, as they 
passed through the stained glass. One entire Craftexted 
wall of this studio was covered with an old tapestry, while 
still more exquisite Spanish furniture beckons one invitingly, 
the wrought iron fixtures adding the final touch to a room 
in which the decorator’s art has combined with the design- 
er’s to create a symphony of comfort and soothing charm. 

Mr. White then exhibited the massive door which leads 
into studio 3 and with justifiable pride, for he designed it 
himself, pointed out the uniqueness of the door, which like 
all the others, is a massive affair, built in one solid piece, 
covered with bolts and studded nails, and reminding one of 
medieval castles and ancestral halls. 

On entering studio 3, the writer could not help but pause 
to allow the essential beauty of this vast room to sink in. 
Directly in front was a great three manual Kimball organ, 
the light playing caressingly along its glossy surface and 
seemingly endless keyboard. Along one wall ran a massive 
divan, and all about the room stood black marble-topped 
tables and other pieces of rare and valuable furniture. High 
upon the right, a grilled ceiling fronted another great tapes- 
try, while the heavy draperies admitted just enough sunlight 
to illumine the room to its greatest advantage. This is the 
room where Mr. White does all of his recordings as an 
exclusive Brunswick artist, and his broadcasting, as well as 
his teaching, a room to inspire even the most inveterate 
thrill-seekers, a fit setting for the artistry which Lew 
White brings to his rendition of any form of music, a 
monument to his own achievement in one year on Broad- 
way. 

As Mr. White walked with the writer to the door, one 
could not but reflect on the indomitable courage and vision 
of the man who has turned a veritable wasteland into a set 
of studios which deserve to rank with the best in the world, 
studios to which the music world of New York may point 
with genuine pride. 
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Ludlow Inherits Ole Bull’s Violin 


Godfrey Ludlow’s lucky star is still shining. He 
in the accompanying picture playing on the famous Str adi- 
varius, which is his and which he worked so hard to obtain 

Sut this violin is not the only valuable treasure which the 
popular violinist owns. 

Recently, a very dear old lady who had often heard him 
play on the air came to visit him, carrying with her an 
obviously old fashioned violin case. After telling Mr. Lud- 


is seen 


GODFREY LUDLOW 


low who she was she presented him with the violin case 
saying that he should keep it as a souvenir. Mr. Ludlow’ 
surprise and amazement increased when, on opening the case 
he found that the violin enclosed was none less than the 
one owned by Ole Bull. Accompanying it was an auto 
graphed picture of the famous violinist. The lady ther 
went on to explain that she was the daughter of a wel 
known painter who had painted some pictures of Ole Bull 
and that the artist, in recognition of her work, had pre 
sented her with the violin and picture. She also commente: 
to Mr. Ludlow that many of her friends had said how mucl 
his playing resembled that of Ole Bull and that she though 
that the violin could not be in better hands than his. 

Mr. Ludlow plans to have the violin adjusted and to play 
it for his many admirers. 


Graveure Returning to Pacific Coast 


Louis Graveure, American tenor, who is appearing 
abroad with great success in opera, soon will revisit Cali 
fornia for the seventh consecutive summer, conducting 
master and auditor classes and giving private lessons in Los 
Angeles for six weeks beginning June 4, and in San Fran 
cisco for a like period beginning July 30. At each session: 
of his master class Graveure presents a comprehensive tall 
on different subjects relating to the art of singing. Selby 
C. Oppenheimer is Graveure’s manager for these classes o1i 
the Coast. Graveure sailed on the Leviathan on May 15 
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Rose Quartet Fascinates Large 


Chicago Audience 


Recital—Student Recitals 


American Conservatory Notes 


Gives 


Minna Krokowsky 
Attract Attention 


Cutcaco.—Chicago chamber music lovers had opportunity 
to hear the famed Rosé String Quartet of Vienna, on May 
13, at the James Simpson Theater, Field Museum, under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. A large 
audience jammed the theater to suffocation—a record for 
chamber music—and enthusiastically applauded the quartet's 
offerings. A program containing Alfano’s Quartet in D, 
John Alden Carpenter’s second quartet and the Schubert D 
minor Quartet was played by this admirable string con- 
tingent with fine art, individuality and excellent balance and 
tone 

Howarp We tis’ Prize WinninG Stupent HEARD 

As partial reward for having won the recent contest of the 
Society of American Musicians, Pauline Manchester was 
given a recital appearance under its auspices on May 14, 
Fin Arts Recital Hall. The other portion of the cad 
was a Mason & Hamlin Grand piano, donated by the Cable 
Piano Company. Miss Manchester, who has received her 
training at the efficient hands of Howard Wells, showed the 
result of excellent schooling, playing with keen musical 
sense and understanding, excellent technic and lovely tone 
cuality. She is a talented pianist and should make a name 
for herself in her chosen profession 
RIES PreseENts Many Pupits 
28, Mrs. Herman Devries has pre 
Kimball Hall, Lyon & Healy Hall and Fine Arts 
Assembly Hall twenty students in debut recitals. On each 
occasion the $ unanimous in its praise for the young 
tudents, giving their teacher special credit. 
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During the season 1927 
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BrRILLIANT-LivEN AND JAcguES Gorpon Jornt RECITAL 

On June 1 a sonata program will be presented by Sophia 
Brilliant-Liven, pianist, and Jacques Gordon, violinist, at 
Kimball Hall The program comprises the Brahms Sonata 
in D minor, the Saint-Saéns Sonata No. 1, and the Schuett 
Suite, op. 44. Mme. Liven won much abroad in 
sonata programs, having played with many renowned artists, 
including Prof. Leopold Auer, and since coming to Chicago 
has met with hearty approval in joint recital with Mr. 
Gordon and others. 

This concert marks the close of the 
Bertha Ott, Inc., for the season 1927-28 
twenty-five concerts were given under the Ott 


during the season now ending. 
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Srupio oF VocaAL Art 
Anna Groff-Bryant and of 


ANNA Grorr-BryANnt 

Helen Miller, soprano, pupil of 
St. Joseph Academy of Green Bay, Wis., gave her gradua 
tion recital at the Auditorium of the Academy on April 29 
The program opened with Allelujah by Mozart, Sweet Re 
pose (Schubert), When Love Is Kind (Moore), and One 
Fine Day from Madame Butterfly. The Shadow Song from 
Dinorah was given in and with stage setting. Miss 
Miller is the possessor of a rarely beautiful lyric soprano 
voice Critics regarded her singing as remarkable for so 
Miss Miller will come to Chic 
ver studies under Mme. Groff-Bryant with 
an operatic career. 

Mrs. S. F. Rudolf, dramatic 

Academy, spent a week 
Groff-Bryant in preparation for her 
given the latter part of May 
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Notes 
mservatory announces that the summer 
term extend six from June 25 to August 4 
Practically all the leading teachers will be present and there 
will be master classes by Josef Lhevinne, world renowned 
pianist, and Oscar New York City, internation- 
ally known vocal 
Pupils of the 
vatory who have 


The American Cc 


will weeks 


Saenger of 
instructor 

School of Theater Organ Playing of the 
recently been appointed to positions 
are Kenneth Cutler, theater organist Publix Riviera 
Theater, Waterloo, Ia.; Alvina Michals, Halfield Theater, 
Chicago: Katherine Strom, Garden Theater, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Mrs. Paul Monaco, Avenue Theater, Chicago; Anna 
Karish, Royal Theater, LeMars, Ia.; Myrna McNiel, Ellen 
Theater, Bozeman, Mont Helen Langsworth, Jefferson 
Theater, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ted Coons, Roxey Theater, 
Gary, Ind.; Blendena Maxey, Linden Theater, South Bend, 
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Genevieve Van Vranken, of the piano faculty, presented 
her pupils in recital in Conservatory Hall on May 16. 

Minna Krokowsky IN RECITAL 

A former Chicagoan, Minna Krokowsky, returned to the 
scene of her artistic beginnings for a violin recital at Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on March 17. In a carefully designed 
program, the young violinist displayed unusual talent and 
played with abandon and ease the difficult numbers pro- 
xrammed and with taste and lovely varied tone color the 
less exacting ones. A very large audience was most enthu- 
siastic in its approval. Leon Benditzky supplied expert ac- 
companiments. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Grace Moore Champions the Southern Girl 


Grace Moore, of Jellico, Tenn., who made a successful 
debut and subsequent appearances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the season just past, received an ovation for 
her Micaela in on during the week of opera recently 
given in Atlanta, Ga., by the Metropolitan company. Fuzzy 
Woodruff, writing in the Sunday Atlanta Journal, said: 
“The real individual triumph of the week came when Grace 
Moore, the girl from Jellico, Tenn., sang the ever beautiful 
air of Micaela in the third act of Bizet’s Carmen.” 

Grace Moore believes in the talent of the southern girl. 
She believes that from the south, where the girls have nat- 
urally soft and melodious voices, and where the tendency 


GRACE MOORE 
Boheme, in which she 
debut. 


as Mimi in made her Metropolitan 


toward expressing feeling in the voice is more notable than 
anywhere in this country, the future great singers will 
come. No sooner had this Tennessee girl attained a position 
as one of the leading American sopranos than she announced 
her intention of aiding girls in the south. Girls that had 
known the same influences that she knew, in attaining a like 
success. 

Said Miss Moore: “I believe that from the 
future great singers of this country will come. There are 
many girls there who have great musical possibilities. Be- 
cause of the expense involved in training a voice, many of 
these girls will never have an opportunity to develop them- 
selves. I want to aid them. I want to get in touch with 
them, when I get back from my summer of study abroad 
and I want to hear them. I want to see our southern girls 
given the opportunity they deserve.” 

Miss Moore wants girls throughout the South and espe- 
_— in Tennessee who have possibilities but no opportunity 
to realize them, to write to her in care of her concert- 
pe Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The soprano has just completed her first concert tour, and 
has sailed for a summer of study abroad. She will appear 
in five of the European opera houses before her return to 
America for her second concert tour and her season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Ee Se 
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Dora Rose Scores as Substitute 
Dora Rose, soprano, was called upon at the last moment 
to substitute for a baritone who was unable to appear at the 
concert held at Carnegie Hall, New York, on May 9, under 


DORA ROSE 


in Russian costume. 


the auspices of the Italian newspaper, La Follia. Gigli was 
the featured artist, but that Miss Rose met with the sincere 
appreciation of the audience is evident from the fact that an 
encore was insisted: upon following her programmed num- 
bers. Miss Rose appeared in Russian costume and sang th: 
aria, Pique Dame, by Tschaikowsky; Over the Steppes by 
Gretchaninoff ; a os AE by Korganoff, and two folk songs 
of Little Russia arranged by Zimbalist. In commenting on 
her part in the program, Charles D. Isaacson in the Tele- 
graph mentioned her beautiful voice and the fact that she 
sang with good taste. 

Another recent appearance for this artist in New York 
in the near future will be at Town Hall on June 6. 


Giuseppe Leone Gives Concert 


Giuseppe Leone, baritone, made his American debut at 
Steinway Hall on May 20, assisted by Helen Fogel, pianist, 
and Mina Rose, mezzo-soprano. He opened his program 
with Gluck’s O del mio dolce ardor and continued with 
numbers by other well known composers, concluding with 
an aria from Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia. Mr. Leone dis- 
played a voice of large volume and good quality, which he 
used with intelligence. It might be that he would be heard 
to still better advantage in a larger auditorium. The singer 
was heartily received by an enthusiastic audience. Vittorio 
Verse presided at the piano. 


R. E. Johnston’s Artists Sail for Europe 

Three artists under the management of R. E. Johnston 
sailed for ag 5 on May 12. Gigli and Giuseppe DeLuca 
sailed on the S.S. Biancamano, and will return the middle 
of October for concert engagements before the opera season 
opens. Moriz Rosenthal sailed on the Majestic. He will 
not return to America before February, 1929, and will then 
make a tour to the Pacific Coast. 
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Paul Althouse broadcast a concert program on May 21 
from the General Electric Company’s broadcasting station, 
WGY, in Schenectady, N. Y. This interesting engagement 
for the tenor followed closely after two important spring 
‘one appearances, one in Spartanburg, S. C., on May 

and one in Ann Arbor, Mich., on May 19. On June 
ty Althouse appears in Minneapolis, Minn., with Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano, in connection with the Rotary conven- 
tion. 

Arthur Baecht, violinist, gave a recital at Bergen Ly- 
ceum, Jersey City, April 25, playing a special request pro- 
gram which included classic and modern works, closing 
with Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate). His brother, Albert 
Baecht, was the excellent accompanist. Arthur Baecht will 
give his New York recital in January, at Town Hall. 

“Frederic Baer held the rapt attention of his audience. 
He possesses a voice which seemingly has no limits in reg- 
ister, having lyric qualities as well as depth. His rich voice 
was heard with noteworthy impressiveness, and sympha- 
thetic interpretation.” This is quoted from the Norris- 
town, Pa., Times Herald.” 

Gustave Becker recently celebrated a half century of 
activity as pianist, composer and instructor, a surprising 
fact in view of his vigorous and youthful present-day ap- 
pearance. His many friends everywhere will wish him 
another fifty years of happy activity. 

Christine W. Black, of East Orange, N. J., was so- 
prano soloist on the radio hour, Calvary Baptist Church, 
May 6, singing Prayer Perfect (Stenson) and Come Ye 
Children (Rogers). Her expression and sincerity aroused 
much interest. 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, was presented at 
Buckingham Palace, on May 10, following a successful de- 
but in London. 

Samuel Ginsberg, tenor, has temporarily refrained 
from accepting engagements, as he is coaching with the 
noted vocal authority, Emilio Roxas; more will be heard 
of him in due time. 

Hans Hess gave a cello recital at the Morningside 
College May festival at Sioux City, Ia., on May 3, winning 
his customary artistic success. 

The Hart House String Quartet has recently recorded 
for the Victor Company of Canada a double-sided red seal 
disc containing two French Canadian Folk Songs tran- 
scribed by Dr. Ernest Macmillan. This makes the fourth 
record which the Hart House group has made for the Vic- 
tor Company. It will be released in Canada on June 1. 

Alice Paton, soprano, and Ernest Davis, tenor, will 
sing leading roles in a concert presentation of I] Trovatore 
by the Denison University of Granville, Ohio, on May 30. 

Fred Patton, Metropolitan Opera baritone, has been 
re-engaged for his third consecutive season of summer opera 
at the Cincinnati Zoo, under the directorship of Isaac Van 
Grove. Patton’s season there will be for five weeks, be- 
ginning July 1, and the roles for which he has been engaged 
are: Plunket in Marta, Wolfram in Tannhauser, Escamillo 
in Carmen, Wotan in Die Walkiire, and Hans Sachs in Die 
Me -istersinger. 

Gina Pinnera’s list of engagements for next season 
includes a recital program at Erie, Pa. 

Dorothea Quincy, a voung musician from Bangor, Me., 
sailed on May 15 for Italy. Miss Quincy began her career 
asa pianist, but, developing a voice, she is going to Milan 
to study with Ernesto Corona. 

Emily ‘annals was accompanied by her manager, 
Betty Tillotson, when the former went to Boston to ap- 
pear with the Handel and Haydn Society in the oratorio, 
The New Earth, on Easter Sunday. Henry Hadley, com- 
poser of the work, was enthusiastic in his praise of Miss 
Roosevelt's beautiful voice and sound musicianship. Miss 
Roosevelt has a very active season. Since she signed her 
contract with the Betty Tillotson Concert Management on 
October 11 she has filled at least twenty-two engagements. 

Elliott Schenck’s incidental music to Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody's play, The Piper, which was used by Miss 
Matthewson on her trans-continental tours under Winthrop 
Ames’ direction, has been in demand by school and college 
dramatic societies during the past few years. The Kath- 
erine Branson School, of Ross, Cal., is one of the latest 
institutions to become interested. This school will give 
several performances of the play accompanied by Schenck’s 
musical setting. 

Ethelynde Smith was soprano soloist in the recent 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, given by the Winfield 
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Oratorio Society and Southwestern Symphony Orchestra in 
the Stewart Gymnasium, Winfield, Kans. 

Baroness Von Klenner was re-elected president of the 
National Opera Club at that organization’s recent elections. 
ag were appointed as follows: Susan Hawley Davis, 

William Rubsam, Florence Macbeth, Jeanne Gordon and 
Ticien vice-presidents ; Katherine Noack Fique, recording 
secretary; Anna T. Kehr, corresponding secretary; W. P. 
Reid, assistant corresponding secretary ; Augusta MacManus, 
historian, and Mrs. W. F. Muller, treasurer. Carl Fique, 
composer, and the club’s musical director, was unanimously 
voted an honorary member. Ruth Bliss is the publicity 
chairman. The club held its Leap Year Dance on April 
27 at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Maria Wildermann and associated artists gave a con- 
cert in honor of the Steuben Club of Staten Island, New 
York. Beside Miss Wildermann, who played piano solos, 
others who appeared were Helen Engel, soprano; Fritz 
Forsch, violinist, and Grete Kahlert, accompanist. 


Mme. Mott Announces Plans for Carrie 
Bridewell 

At the early age of ten years, the voice of Carrie Bride- 
well was pronounced a contralto by no less a personage 
than Adelina Patti, who is said to have stated at that time 
that the child’s vocal organ possessed the rich development 
of womanhood. When Mme. Bridewell was eighteen, Ida 
Kleber Todd of Pittsburgh sent her to New York to learn 
the art of singing and the classic concert and operatic reper- 
toire with Alice Garrigue Mott, who was so much impressed 


CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


with the young girl’s talent that she immediately awarded 
her a scholarship. As in the case of so many of Alice Gar- 
rigue Mott's artists, Mme. Bridewell’s first public appearance 
was made at the Maine Festival, because, as Mme. Mott 
states, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman have always been 
known to recognize the true artist, and therefore the young- 
est singer can find entrance to a great career through the 
musicians, founders and directors of that organization. At 
the festival, Mme. Bridewell appeared on the same program 
with Marcella Sembrich, who was so much pleased with 
the talent displayed by this young singer that she later pre- 
sented her to the public as her protegée. 

After studying for two seasons and two months, often two 
lessons a day, Mme. Bridewell received a three years’ con- 
tract to sing at the Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York, and also another contract to appear at Covent Garden 
during the London season. 

Mme. Bridewell made her debut at the Metropolitan in 
Mozart's The Magic Flute, with a notable cast, which in- 
cluded Mme. Sembrich, Emma Eames, Milka Ternina, Ed- 
ouard de Reszke, Andreas Dippel and Giuseppe Campanari, 
and her success was such that within a short time she be- 
came a great favorite with opera patrons. She continued to 
be associated with such celebrated vocal artists as Mme. 
Sembrich, Lilli Lehmann, Nellie Melba, Emma Calve, 
Schumann-Heink, Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Alessandro 
Bonci, Antonio Scotti, Giuseppe Campanari and later with 
Caruso. Musicians and critics frequently declared that when 
once her voice was era it was never to be forgotten. 
Mme. Mott states that Gustay Mahler persuaded Mme. 
Bridewell to go to Vienna so that he could present her to 
that music loving city, and that Nellie Melba declared that 
the Bridewell voice is so well placed that she would even 
sing scales with her. 

Prior to sailing for Europe recently, Mme. Bridewell re- 
hearsed her repertoire with Mme. Mott, as she attributes 
much of her former success in opera and concert to the guid- 
ance and inspiration received from Mme. Mott. Frederick 
Chessright also has assisted Mme. Bridewell in the study 
of her programs, and operatic repertoire has been studied 
with Hans Morgenstern of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who for many years past has been associated with 
the Alice Garrigue Mott studios. 

While abroad, the contralto will fulfill engagements in 
London and on the continent, under the management of 
Lionel Powell. Following these appearances, she will tour 
the United States and Canada during 1928-29. Arrange- 
ments also are being made for joint recitals with Mildred 
Dilling, harpist. 
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Caselotti’s Pupils Give Recital 


One of the most appreciated events of the season was 
the Costume Fantasie-Recital presented at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Long Beach, Cal., on April 16, by the ad- 
vanced pupils of Guido Caselotti, voice teacher and opera 
coach, with studios in Los Angeles and Long Beach. The 
throng, occupying every seat available, gave Maestro Case- 
lotti a hearty welcome, and applauded each number. 

The program opened with a beautifully decorated Oriental 
palace. Gerald Barbeau, as the Sultan, sang Handel's 
Largo, Ombra mai fu, to which Eugenia Zee responded 
with a Greek lament, disclosing a sympathetic voice. Addio, 
by Hocke, was effectively sung by Lois Monk (a shepherd). 
James Whelan, with splendid tenor voice, delivered E Lucean 
le Stelle from La Tosca, winning prolonged applause. 
Emily Friend, possessor of a rich contralto voice, rendered 
Still wie die Nacht (Bohm), effectively interpreted, while 
Madeleine Baker, in Thais, brought enthusiasm with the 
Meditation. A beautiful contrast to this scene was the 
acting and singing of the Habanera by Ruth Fisher. 

Floria Tosca, in the person of Leah Pemberton, with a 
voice of dramatic quality, delivered Vissi d’arte as a true 
artist should. A Dutch folk song followed sung by Jacoba 
Woeltjes, who was dressed in the traditional costume. 
Robert Sellon, just seventeen but with a voice of a fully 
developed basso, gave all the power and beauty to the 
Invocation from Roberto le Diable, Meyerbeer. Suicidio 
from La Gioconda was well sung by Ida Nolds. One of 
the surprises of the evening was Floy Hamlin, a colora- 
tura, who was delightful in every note of her Caro Nome. 

Where My Caravan Has Rested (Clay) was a good 
vehicle for Gerald Barbeau, a good baritone. This was 
followed by the Romeo et Juliet waltz, by Carma Lee, who 
was still more applauded after her Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
(Bishop) and Voices of Spring. 

Pace mio Dio, from La Forza del Destino, was sung by 
Mary Gragg, who possesses a rich, dramatic soprano voice. 
James Whelan contributed the Arioso from I Pagliacci. 
Ruth Fisher reappeared, offering Stride la Vampa from 
Ii Trovatore, pleasing with her mellow and well modulated 
voice Ellen Helmer was introduced with the Indian 
Call from Rose Marie, well sung, while Madeleine Baker 
reappeared, presenting Depuis le Jour with a well sustained 
high B. Young Sellon, in Mephisto attire, conquered the 
audience with Le Veau d’Or from Faust, and later with 
The Horn (Saint-Saéns). Leah Pemberton gave two 
more well appreciated selections: Cupid Is Busy (Dodge) 
and Come to the Fair (Martin), while other numbers well 
received were sung by Lois Monk, Fmily Friend, Ida Nolds, 
Jacoba Woltjes, Floy Hamlin, and Ellen Helmer. 

A trio from La Gioconda and a chorus from 
Butterfly closed the program, Maestro Caselotti 
new laurels by the reflection of his ae work 
his own artistic accompanying. 


Barre Hill's Heavy Schedule 


month of May, Barre Hill has fulfilled 
May 1, Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
2, Bryan, O., soloist with the 
Lvric Club; 4. Crete, Neb., recital at Doane College; 7, 
Milwaukee, Wis., soloist with Philharmonic Chorus; 11, 
Rogers Park, Chicago, afternoon recital and evening, Mich- 

an Alumni Banquet at Stevens Hotel. Chicago; 13, Apple- 
ton, Wis., Elijah: 14, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
soloist. On May 20, he appeared with the Harvester + 
Society, Chicago. He will sing on May 28 at Akron, O., in 
Hiawatha. 

The gifted young baritone’s April schedule was a heavy 
one too. April 3, he sang for the Chicago Woman's Aid at 
the Studebaker Theater; 6 and 7, soloist with Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; 8, Escamillo in American Opera Com- 
pany’s Carmen performance in Chicago; 14, featured artist 
at fourth birthday program of WLS station; 15, N. V. A. 
henefit at Auditorium Theater, Chicago; 16, Chicago Apollo 
Club, New Life; 19, soloist with Little Symphony at Na- 
tional Supervisors’ banquet, Chicago; 22, special soloist, 
Evanston M. E. Church; 26, soloist with Milwaukee Lyric 
Club; 27, with Apollo Club in Elijah over station WLS, 
and April 29, at Reading, Mich. 


Beethoven Seabhetate Coming Season 


Supplementing previous announcements as to the future 
plans of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, Wilfred Heck, 
the new manager of the organization, states that the 1928- 
1929 season will open on October 11 at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. There will be twelve Thursday evening concerts, six 
Friday afternoons and five Saturday matinee concerts in 
Manhattan. The orchestra will appear at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on eight Sunday afternoons, and at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music in five Sunday afternoon concerts. 
In addition, it is planned to give fifty concerts in smaller 
communities in the metropolitan area. 

With the exception of January 10 and 11, all the concerts 
will be under the leadership of George Zaslawsky, founder 
and regular conductor of the orchestra. The two January 
performances will be conducted by Arthur Honegger, well 
known French-Swiss composer of the modernistic school. 
The orchestra, which had a playing strength of eighty-five 
last season, will be enlarged to 102 members. 


Summer Plans for Friedberg Artists 


During the forthcoming warm months Leonora Corona 
will sing in opera and concert in Paris, Venice, Brussels, 
Ostende and Scheveningen, after which she will vacation at 
Salzo Maggiore. 

Elena Rakowska Serafin will spend the summer appear- 
ing in opera in Buenos Aires, and Susan Metcalfe Casals 
will sojourn in Spain. Rudolf Laubenthal will be heard 
at Covent Garden, London. in Wagnerian operas before go- 
ing to Switzerland for a vacation. Rene Maison, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, after completing his season 
at the Opera Comique, will rest at Vichy, France, and Gus- 
tav Schuetzendorf will enjoy a vacation in Germany. Alex- 
ander Kipnis will sing Mozart operas in Paris under the 
direction of Bruno Walter, after which he leaves for Buenos 
\ires, where he will appear in opera during the remainder 
of the summer. George Perkins Raymond plans to spend 
his time in Italy and Germany, combining concert engage- 
ments with study 

The foregoing artists are under the management of Annie 
Friedberg, who states that all of these musicians will return 
to America next season to fulfil engagements here. 
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Percy Rector Stephens Artist in Recital 


Kempton Searle, bass-baritone, gave a recital at the New 
York studio of Percy Rector Stephens on April 23. Mr. 
Searle opened the program with the Handel aria, Hear Me! 
Ye Winds and Waves! which was followed by the same 
composer’s Honor and Arms. His second group consisted 
of Aufenthalt and Geheimes, Schubert, and Waldesgesprach 
and Alt Heidelberg due feine, Jensen, in which was shown 


May 
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KEMPTON SEARLE 


a fine understanding of the content of the music. The Sere- 
nade from Faust was sung with good dramatic sense and 
abandonment. Following this came Le Plongeur, Widor ; 
L’Intruse, Fevrier; and two Russian songs given in English, 
Snow flakes, Gretchaninoff, and Hunger Song, Cui. The con- 
cluding group was composed of Questioning, Pierce, Love 
Is a Bauble, Parry; Water Boy, Robinson, and Were I a 
King! Speaks. 

Mr. Searle’s singing gave evidence of the fact that his 
voice has been very intelligently trained. Throughout the 
program his diction was excellent, and his poise worthy of 
commendation. Helen Ernsberger played the accompani- 
ments with feeling and understanding. 


Master Institute to Hold Summer Session 


Extended plans which promise to broaden the work of its 
summer schcol in the Adirondacks have tony announced by 
the aster Institute of United Arts, New York, for its 
coming six weeks’ session, beginning July 9, to be held 
in Moriah, N. Y 

Classes have been arranged in music, painting, sculpture, 
drama and ballet. A feature of the work in music will be 
the course in piano pedagogy by Sina Lichtmann. This 
class is to comprise lectures, demonstration and discussions, 
covering method and materials for the teaching of beginners, 
intermediate and advanced students. It will also take up 
the principles of the weight and relaxation methods, as well 
as material for the teaching of repertoire and the principles 
of each composer’s style. Another course will be that en- 
semble music, where students are placed in groups to study 
the ensemble music literature in all forms. During the ses- 
sion there will be productions by the dramatic department for 
which the students of the music and painting departments 
will collaborate in a united cooperative creation. 

In order to stimulate artistic activity the Master Institute 
is planning special lectures for its students on various 
phases of art, and also arranges Exhibition of Paintings 
of Old and Modern Masters through the course of the 
summer session, 


Madge Daniell Studio Notes 


Harold Hennesey, tenor, and Ward Tollman, baritone, 
who were with the Sidewalks of New York company until 
it closed in Chicago recently, have been engaged to sing in 
several large motion picture theaters and for a weekly pro- 
gram over station WCGU. Muriel McAddie, soprano, and 
Walter Turnbull, baritone, were soloists on Easter Sunday 
at the Union Reformed Church in High Bridge, New York; 
they sang The Resurrection by Manney. Annie Pritchard 
is appearing as solo dancer and singer in the Greenwich 
Village Follies at the Winter Garden, while Lucy Lord, of 
the Golden Dawn company, broadcasted over station WEAF 
on April 8. Miss Lord, who has risen to prominence in the 
musical comedy world from her inconspicuous beginnings 
in the chorus, is to be featured again next season in a new 
operetta, the name of which has not yet been announced. 

All of the above are artist-pupils of Madge Daniell, New 
York vocal teacher. 


San Carlo’s Fifth Asheville Season 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company gives its fifth 
annual season at Asheville, N. C., next August, under the 
auspices of the Asheville Music Festival Association. Eight 
performances will be held during the week beginning August 
13 and no opera will be repeated. A novelty of the engage- 
ment will be one matinee performance of Romeo and Juliet. 
The season will open with La Boheme and the list of operas, 
in the order of their performance, continues with Lucia for 
the second performance ; Tales of Hoffmann in the afternoon 

and Carmen in the evening of the third day; La Gioconda 
on Thursday ; Madame Butterfly on Friday, with Romeo and 
Juliet and Aida on the final day. Carlo Peroni will conduct. 
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Grand Rapids Music Clubs 


Unusually Active 


Society Elects Bertha Kutsche 
Club Gives Annual 
Other Items of Interest 


Micu.—The Schubert Club, a men’s chor- 
David Mattern conductor, gave its forty- 
fifth annual concert at First M. E. Church, Especially fine 
work was done in Steersman, Leave the Watch, from Wag- 
ner’s Flying | Dutchn ian, in Le joli tambour and in Seraphic 
Song, a aphrase by Samuel A. Gaines of Rubinstein’s 
poe ill. Ostrow. In this last number the chorus was 
assisted by Ethelyne Walker Showers, contralto; Mrs. C. 
Harley Bertsch, harpist; Helen Baker Rowe, pianist; Karl 
Wecker, violinist, and Harold Tower, organist. Mr. Tower 
also played the accompaniments tor the chorus. Mrs. 
Bertsch added an attractive group of harp solos, and other 
soloists were Andrew Sessink, tenor, and Mischa Livschutz, 
violinist, who was accompanied by Mrs. Livschutz. Newly 
elected officers of the club are J. Arthur Whitworth, presi- 
dent: John Eikenhout, vice-president; Fred Caro, secretary, 
and Joseph Hummel, treasurer. 
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the society was given by Clyde Keutzer, baritone, of Chi- 
cago, wh interesting program in a musicianly man- 

groups of old English songs with 
charming piano accompaniments arranged by Leo Sowerby 
Mr. Sowerby was present and played delightful accompani- 
ments for Mr. Keutzer, adding greatly to the artistry of 
the program 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


minor by a local composer, James H. Sheppard. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. C. Harley Bertsch. 

On May 11 the society celebrated National Music Week 
by giving over most of its program to the orchestral de- 
partment of public school music. Led by four different stu- 
dent conductors, an inter-high school orchestra of picked 
players gave excerpts from Tannhauser and the Prize Song 
from Die Meistersinger (Wagner), and a Serenade by Ern. 
Solos were given by Elmitt Eastcott, violinist, accompanied 
by Emmet Friar; Paul Thebaud, oboist, accompanied by 
Mrs. Victor Thebaud, and William Bellamy, flutist, accom- 
panied by Florence Best. The member’s number was given 
by Mrs. Henry J. Palmer, soprano, who sang songs by Ron- 
ald, Elgar, and Hadley, accompanied by Helen Baker Rowe. 
This is the second concert presented under the auspices of 
the society to create an interest in the National High School 
Orchestra Camp at Interlochen, Mich. Grand Rapids boys 
who have won scholarships at the camp for this summer are 
Elston Tuller, violinist; Paul Thebaud, oboist, and Fred 
Baessler, French horn player. 

Notes 

In the district high school ensemble contests held in Kala- 
mazoo, Grand Rapids Technical High instrumental section, 
directed by George B. Davis, won first place in brass en- 
semble and band, and second place in woodwind. East 
Grand Rapids, Lynn Clark director, won first for mixed 
chorus, second for brass ensemble, third for boys’ glee club, 
and tied for third in orchestra. At the state band finals 
held at Michigan State College, South High tied with Flint, 
both to enter the national contest at Joliet, Ill. In the finals 
at Ann Arbor, South High, with Bessie Lindley, leader of 
the vocal department, and Glenn Litton, of the instru- 
mental, won second with mixed chorus, orchestra, and 
brass ensemble, and third with both girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs. 

David Mattern, head of the local public school music de- 
partment, has returned from Chicago, where he read a 
paper on vocal and instrumental conducting. He has been 
appointed on the national committee for instrumental music. 
He has also recently been elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Shrine Music Directors’ Association. 

Under the direction of Temple Barcafer, the combined 
choirs of Central Reformed Church gave their annual con- 
cert in the church auditorium. The three choirs of one 
hundred twenty-five voices presented a varied and inter- 
esting program. Assisting with the instrumental work were 
Mrs. H. E. Brehm, Angeline Smits, and William Schuiling. 
The concert was repeated in Muskegon. 

A Music Festival was given at First M. E, Church by 
the chorus of thirty voices directed by Katherine Strong 
Gutekunst. Several numbers were sung by a double quartet 
composed of Ruth Smith and Cornelia VanderVelde, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Gutekunst and Ruth Studt, contraltos; Jacob 
Smits and Earl Dunn, tenors, and Fred Caro and Joseph 
Hummel, basses. 

A cantata, From Doubt to Victory, 
F. H. Mills of this city, was presented in All Souls’ Uni 
versalist Church by the choir, assisted by Barbara Gill 
Phillips and Mrs. W. S. Mc Meen, sopranos; Gladys Mer- 
venne, contralto, and Robert Brooker, with the composer at 
the organ. 

The combined glee clubs of Calvin College (Seymour 
Swets, director) gave a concert in the college auditorium, 
assisted by Helene Verspoor, pianist. Miss Verspoor and 
Jack DeVries were the accompanists. 

A sacred concert was given at Bethany Reformed Church 
by Floyd B. Johnson, tenor, and Lance B. Latham, organist, 
both of Chicago. 

The Oberlin College Women’s Glee Club gave an enjoy- 
able program of solos and concerted numbers at East Con- 
gregational Church. 

Reese Veatch, vocal instructor, has just received word 
that his pupil, Olin Bowen, baritone, has had flattering 
critical comment in the leading Chicago papers following 
his recital in Lyon & Healy Hall. 

The Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music presented 
thirty-five of its students and faculty in recital in the St. 
Cecilia Auditorium. Ensemble work in voice and orc ?- 
tral instruments was a feature. a. 3. 3 


composed by Charles 


Grace Divine to Remain in America 


Chosen as one of the eight singers awarded fellowships 
at the Dresden Opera School from a field of sixty-eight 
candidates who participated in the contest held by the Juil 
liard Graduate School of Music, Grace Divine has de- 
clined the scholarship, and is to remain in the United States. 

The cause of her refusal has not been revealed, but there 
are rumors, fairly substantial, that this popular artist has 
something very big in view here for next season. What 
that is, however, may not be revealed at the present time. 
3ut if it mate rializes it will amply justify the singer’s de- 
cision to remain at home. 

Miss Divine has had a busy spring season, having sung 
for the Century Theater Club, the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
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HANNA BROCKS, 

who has been devoting much of her time to. teaching, demon- 
strated that she is no less gifted as a singer and interpreter 
herself when she gave a concert in February at Steimwvay 
Hall. The critic of the Morning Telegraph said: “Miss 
Brocks is a musician of training. She knows the spirit and 
the mood of the composers. She was easily able to evoke 
the varying pictures of the songs, from the Lullaby of Scott 
to the Carnaval of Fourdrain. Her pleasant personality, her 
eagerness and her sincerity were immediately apparent. Her 
singing was well liked, for the timbre o the voice is very 
pretty, and she achieved a result which should please her as 
well as her friends.” The New York World called her 
“sweet,” and the Herald-Tribune referred to it as hav- 
ing “a pleasing quality of tone and much feeling.” 


voice 





dation concert at Town Hall, and in joint recital with Mischa 
Mischakoff at Doylestown, Pa., on May 21. 


Matinata Choral Club Concert 

of musical interest was enjoyed by a large 
Park Central Hotel on May 4, when choral 
delightfully sung by the Matinata Choral 
formed from students of the Los 
Kamp-Usher Studios. Herbert Holden, a talented young 
tenor from this studio, added much to the pleasure of the 
evening by his fine rendition of a group of solos. 

Princess TeAta was the chi arming assisting artist, and 
gave two groups of native Indian legends. Her gift is a 
unique one, adding as she does a college background to her 
profound understanding of the history of her people, all of 
which gives her program an unusual appeal. 

Ethel Watson Usher, accompanist-conductor of the club, 
adds another outstanding talent to her already broad activi- 
ties, for her conducting shows good musicianship, definite 
grasp, and clear intent, making singing under her an en- 
joyable function. Her choice of works sung was very 
creditable, including Harriet Ware’s Dance the Romaika, 
Chaminade’s Sailor’s Christmas (solos by Lillie Herrmann 
and Greta Linkletter, finely sung), and Elgar’s Land of 
Hope and Glory. Dancing followed the program. 


An evening 
audience at the 
numbers were 
Club, an organization 


Mr. and Mrs. Arvighi to Broadcast 


Mr. and Mrs. Garibaldi Arrighi, teachers. of singing, at 
the request of many scholars preparing for the theatrical 
season, have decided to teach all summer, at their New York 
studio. Also realizing the importance of showing what can 
be accomplished by their method, and the experience and 
publicity their scholars will receive (so much needed in 
securing good engagements ) they will broadcast their popu- 
lar student group, the “Arrighi Singers,” all summer. 


Bertimen Pupils to Appear in Recital 


Alpha Kinzie, Norma Krueger, Emilie Goetze and Phoebe 
Hall, artist-pupils of Ernesto Bertimen, will give individual 
piano recitals at the La Forge-Berimen Studios in New 
York during June. Mary Frances Wood, another Berumen 
pupil, after an absence of two years, will make her re- 
—y in concert and recital under the personal direction of 
the La Forge-Berimen Studios. 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 31) 


Saskatoon, Sask. Lyell Gustin presented Millicent 
Lusk, Evelyn Eby, Alma Sheasgreen and Reginald Bedford 
in a four-piano recital at the Gloekler Piano House. The 
program included numbers by Bach, Saint-Saens, Chopin 
and Tschaikowsky. y 


Toledo, Ohio. George Liebling played to over a 
thousand enthusiastic listeners here at Scott Auditorium. 
His program opened with the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor, which was followed by a masterly reading of 
the Beethoven sonata in C major. The Chopin Nocturne in 
G minor, Waltz in E flat major, Study in F minor and Polo- 
naise in A flat major brought the eminent pianist prolonged 
applause and many recalls. A Liszt pupil, Liebling gave the 
master’s Liebestraum as Toledo has seldom heard it played. 
This was followed by Hark, Hark the Lark (Schubert- 
Liszt) and the Verdi-Liszt Rigoletto Fantasy concluded the 
printed program. Liebling’s sensational success here pre- 
sages many reéngagements in this city. 


Washington, D.C. Incident to the first day’s con- 
vention of the National League of American Pen Women, 
in Washington, Reese L. Reese, baritone, gave a novel re- 
cital at the Willard Hotel in conjunction with several com- 
posers whose works he presented. 

For the second time in several months, Marianne Genet 
honored local precincts with the initial performance of her 
songs. Upon this occasion her setting of Grace Thompson 
Seton’s Simoom was the medium through which her particu- 
lar talents were made known. The opus is rather in the 
nature of a “dramatic scene for baritone and piano,” as Miss 
Genet well describes it. There is a wealth of color in the 
music ; it is pictorial in its progression, and there is a splen- 
did vein of originality pre-eminently evident throughout the 
whole. Miss Genet has produced a fine piece of work that 
will afford many singers an opportunity to enrich their rep- 
ertory with the addition of it thereto. The same composer's 
Life and Love and The Lotus Blossom were offered by Mr. 
Reese, and with ability equivalent to the value of each, which 
is high. 

The National League of American Pen Women held its 
chief musical event in the Memorial Continental Hall at the 
close of the convention, presenting a program of works by 
leading American women composers. Mabel Daniels, who 
won the 1927 National League of American Pen Women 
prize, was fepresented by her June Rhapsody, a choral opus, 
well rendered at this concert by the Wil-Nor Choral Club, 
Bernice-Angelico directing. Anna Patterson, soprano solo 
ist of the club, sang Amy Worth’s Midsummer, first honor- 
able mention in the 1928 contest. Phyllis Fergus, whose 
capabilities are wide and thorough, offered two delightful 
groups of story poems. Her art is unusual, reflective and 
musical, and for her setting of Edward Davison’s Blind she 
received second honorable mention in the 1928 contest. 
Mary Howe’s Fantasque was a scholarly work for cello and 
piano, and in its rendition by the composer and Bart Wirtz 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, proved a fascinating 
moment in the afternoon’s music. The major attraction, 
however, was three groups of Gena Branscombe’s latest 
creations. The first, By the St. Lawrence Water and Pro- 
logue from The Bells of Circumstance, both tenor solos, 
most satisfyingly done by George Brandt, served as a splen- 
did introduction to the next two excerpts from The Pilgrims 
of Destiny, which closed the program. On Over the Water, 
a tune for two sopranos and a contralto, is a brilliant piece 
of composition that leaves no doubt as to the reason Miss 
3ranscombe was awarded the first prize in the 1928 contest. 
Helen Howison, Mrs. W. K. Wilson and Charlotte Harri- 
man, as the soloists, were eminently capable. George Brandt 
took care of the final selection, Comrades, Friends, Beloved, 
and together with the other three artists received a great 
round of applause at the finish. Miss Branscombe played all 
the accompaniments for her works, further demonstrating 
her varied and mature talents. Grace Thompson Seton, 
president of the National League of American Pen Women, 
made the awards in behalf of the society. 2a KG. 








Testimonial pra in oe of Sundelius 


On April 24 Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, was guest of honor at a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, at which five hundred Swedish friends 
and representatives of Swedish charitable societies were 
present to express their appreciation of Mme. Sundelius’ art 
and gracious co-operation in furthering their cause. 

Charlotte Lund sang a song of greeting to the honored 
guest and several speeches followed, including a charming 
address by Mme. Charles Cahier in appreciation of her fel- 
low artist. Among other guests present were Mme. Sun- 
delius’ parents, who the day before had celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary at their home in Boston. Al- 
though the majority of the guests were Swedish, there were 
a few others present, including Rafaelo Diaz and Marie Tif- 
fany, who added to the musical program with several 
selections. During the evening Mme. Sundelius received 
messages from friends all over this country and many cable 
grams from Sweden, and was also presented with a pearl 
necklace. 


News from Mme. Kaschowska 


VIENNA.—The many American friends of Felicia Kas 
chowska, the Polish operatic soprano who sang her big and 
varied repertory in America some decades ago, will be 
pleased to learn that she is now firmly established in Vienna 
as one of the most sought operatic coaches and voice builders 
on the continent. Most of the Staatsoper’s prominent singers, 
such as Lotte Lehmann, Rosette Anday, Leo Slezak, Emil 
Schipper and others, would hardly sing an important new 
role without first working it out with Kaschowska. Her 
studio is the gathering place for all visiting operatic stars 
and former colleagues, like Chaliapin, Baklanoff, and Mas- 
cagni; while at her home concerts one is certain to hear 
I:urope’s greatest singers and to meet the pick of Vienna’s 
musical, social and diplomatic set. 
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Chicago Boy Makes Good in Opera in Italy 


Once again America has sent to Europe a young artist 
possessing a rare voice and fine musicality. This time it 
is Maurizio Shapiro, from Chicago, whose beautiful, deep 
bass voice and effective acting have already won him num- 
erous successes in Italy, although he is still in his twenties. 

His first definite step on the road to fame was made in 
Rome itself at the Teatro Adriano in the autumn of 1926. 
Here he did so well that he was immediately re-engaged 
for the following spring season. His outstanding achieve- 
ment during this time was the portrayal of Sparafucile in 
Rigoletto. He caught the character of this gloomy, sin- 
ister personality to a remarkable degree, while the part 
displayed his voice to advantage (his low F was heard all 
over the vast theater). 

Another fine role was that of Padre Guardiano in La 
Forza del Destino. Here again the loveliness of his voice 
and his characterization of the difficult part won him un- 
stinted applause. Following his singing of the old man in 
The Girl of the Golden West, the Rome press was unani- 
mous in predicting a brilliant career for this young artist. 

The next year he sang the part of Strominger in La 
Wally at the Teatro Duse, of Bologna, where he again 
received many encomiums from the press for his correct 


MAURIZIO SHAPIRO, 


young Chicago basso, who has rapidly risen to operatic 
success in Italy. 


singing and fine, sonorous voice. In Perugia, at the Teatro 
Morlacchi, he made so much of the role of Ferrando that 
after the racconto in the first act, a passage that generally 
passes unnoticed, he was warmly applauded. 

This gifted young man, who also possesses a fine phy- 
sique and expressive features, will soon be heard in one 
of the other large Italian theaters, thus adding another 
name to the list of American opera singers who are mak- 
ing good in that critical home of opera, Italy. oi 3 


Max Cushing, Accompanist and Coach 


Max Cushing, accompanist to Arthur Kraft, Harrie‘ 
Marple, Ruth Miller and Mario Chamlee (Metropolitan 
Opera tenor), has had an extremely busy winter, and will 
soon start work at his summer studio in Wilton, Conn., in 
addition to his coaching in diction, interpretation, and reper- 
tory in New York. 

Mr. Cushing specializes in French diction and repertory. 
His knowledge of song literature in several languages and 
his study, teaching and writing in different fields of Euro- 
pean cultural history make him a valuable coach in songs of 
various styles and periods. As an accompanist, Mr. Cush- 
ing has gained high praise from the press of many cities 
where he has appeared with eminent singers. He hi as won 
such encomiums as: “All that could be desired,” “a really 
outs tanding feature,” “capable, conscientious, unobtrusive, 
“played most artistically,” and many others of a_ similar 
nature. At the concert of the University Glee Club in 
Carnegie Hall, on April 26, Mr. Cushing’s work as accom- 
panist for Arthur Kraft was much admired. 


Nichols’ Albany Choir Sings Messiah 


The Choir of St. Rose’s College, Albany, N. Y., under 
the direction of John W. Nichols, gave The Messiah at the 
Strand Theater, assisted by members of male chorus of Al- 
bany and Troy, a small orchestra, and the large organ. The 
soloists were Mary Craig, soprano, of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company; Mabel Ritch, alto; Bartley Dunn, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

This was the first concert given by the St. Rose Choir, 
and from the size of the audience and its enthusiasm the 
evening was a decided success. Soloists and choristers were 
heartily applauded. Present were about three hundred of 
Albany's best known citizens. The hall, which seats about 
two thousand, was well filled. 
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Florence Wessell Artist a Radio Favorite 


When Beal Hober was seventeen she sang for Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, who encouraged her to take up singing as a 
career. Her father, however, was opposed to her going on 
the stage. When she married six months later, her hus- 
band, being a violinist, gave her every encouragement to 
study and sing if only for her own pleasure. During this 
time she studied constantly with Florence Wessel, with 
whom the young singer works at the present time. Recently, 
however, she became a widow. 

Miss Hober’s voice and musical knowledge had so devel- 
oped that she then decided to take singing up as a career. 
Realizing that intensive study brought good results, Miss 
Hober joined the Friends of Music Society for ensemble 
work and when heard by Mr. Bodanzky was complimented 
by him on her voice and manner of singing. Lately she has 


BEAL HOBER 


been doing considerable radio work, being featured fre- 
quently over stations WEAF, WJZ, and WOR. Every 
other Thursday from five to five-thirty she sings in the 
Classical Gems Program through WJZ 

While Miss Hober is studying voice with Mrs. Wessell 
she is also coaching opera with Ernest Knoch. A fine 
career is predicted for the young singer, who has already 
made a very good beginning. 


Ottawa Critics Comment on Clancy’s Art 


Henry Clancy’s appearances in Ottawa, Canada, with the 
Cleveland Orchestra under the auspices of the Centenary 
Choir resulted in excellent encomiums from the press. “He 
possesses a tenor voice of a refined tonal quality and sings 
with a taking style,” said the Ottawa C itizen of May 1. “The 
quality was nice and even throughout his range. His big 
success was the popular solo, Sound an Alarm. He caught 
the real spirit of the song and gave it a clever and impres- 
sive interpretation. He proved very popular with the audi- 
ence which he well deserved.” According to the Ottawa 
Journal of the same date, “Mr. Clancy, the tenor, who made 
so favorable an impression at Saturday evening’s concert, 
sang all his solos with exceptional purity of voice and dis- 
tinction of style. Call Forth Thy Powers was quite an 
achievement, but good as it was it was eclipsed by his dra- 
matic singing of Sound an Alarm—a number vastly ap- 
proved by the audience.” 


James Woodside Breaks Teaching Routine with 


Concert Tour 

James Woodside, baritone, who teaches in New York 
City and each summer is director of the vocal department 
at Pennsylvania State College, keeps active before the pub- 
lic with frequent short concert tours. 

On April 30 Mr. Woodside gave a song recital at Erie, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Erie Concert Course, and on 
May 1 at New Castle, Pa., for the Educational Art So- 
ciety. May 3 he served as adjudicator, with Claude Rosen- 
berry (Pennsylvania State director of music) and Dr. Will 
Earhart (director of music, Pittsburgh), for the Western 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Music Contest. 

Mr. Woodside is regularly “on the air” through the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company stations WEAF and WJZ and 
associated stations, presenting tabloid song recitals. 


Harriet MacDonald’s Schedule of Classes 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, normal instructor of the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music Study, will conduct training 
classes for teachers at Dallas, Texas, in June; Cleveland, 
Ohio, in July, and Little Rock, Ark., in August, and ptobably 
also a class at Abilene, Tex. Mrs, MacDonald recently 
completed a teachers’ class at Oklahoma City, Okla., in Mrs. 
Dunning’s new two weeks’ course of technic, interpretation, 
analysis and chord structure for the child. Such great 
enthusiasm has been manifested by teachers taking this course 
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that, beginning in the fall, Mrs. MacDonald plans to devote 
herself almost entirely to this new work, answering calls 
for classes in various parts of the country. 


Holland Learns to Appreciate English Choral 
Singing 

Tue Hacue.—Holland had a new experience in the visit 
of Sir Henry Coward, the famous chorus master, and his 
Huddersfield Choral Society. Great as Dutch choral singing 
is, the listeners were nevertheless able and ready to learn 
much from the different methods employed by the English 
and particularly by the man who, for thirty years, has been 
the principal leader in the revival of British choral singing. 
Gustav Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, sung at the concert in The 
Hague, was hailed as a strong and original work, while 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, though overshadowed by a 
number of successors who have followed the paths blazed 
by the composer in this work, was appreciated for its many 
points of beauty. 

The expressive singing of such hackneyed hymns as 
Abide with Me, and Nearer My God to Thee was also some- 
thing new and aroused great enthusiasm. Coward’s idea of 
making music a means of international amity was unques- 
tionably successful on this occasion, for the entire audience, 
from the Queen Mother and her nineteen-year-old grand- 
daughter, with their cabinet ministers and ambassadors down 
to the last resident, experienced a new feeling of appreciation 
and understanding of their English neighbors. 

Myra Hess, THE POPULAR 

Myra Hess has long been a popular figure here, and her 
recent successes in America have even enhanced her popu- 
larity. She paid Holland a very brief visit at Easter, play- 
ing a Mozart concerto with the Residentié Orchestra under 
Dr. Pieter van Anrooy, a combination almost unequalled. 
She also gave a recital which was originally announced as 
comprising a number of modern works but, acceding to the 
popular demand, she played only works familiar to the pub 
lic. On both occasions she had a great triumph. 

The English violinist, Harold Fairhurst, had an_ in- 
dubitable success here, although his playing did not go 
entirely uncriticized. His technique and purity of style have 
won high praise, but most of the critics discerned a lack 
of warmth in his performances. Incidentally, “double- 
name” pieces, as the Dutch often call arrangements by 
famous fiddlers, are unpopular with the critics and young 
visiting artists should try to avoid them entirely. As well 
in the cosmopolitan city of The Hague as the rest of Hol- 
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land, however, Fairhurst won many friends among critics 
and public. H. A. 


Goldman Will Offer New Effects at Summer 
Concerts 


Edwin Franko Goldman has been experimenting with new 
band effects during the winter and has found them so suc- 
cessful that he will let them be heard by his audience during 
the coming summer. For those interested in technicalities, 
it may be well to say that these effects consist of using bell 
front E flat altos instead of French horns in certain passages, 
and that in some places euphonium or baritone players will 
double with slide trombones. Mr. Goldman will also use 
the saxola, which is a modification of the saxophone, but 
having a sweeter tone somewhat similar to the English horn. 
Two Sousaphones will also be introduced into the band, and 
two new bass horns with their bells turned forward instead 
of backward. The trombones to be used in the band this 
summer will have their bells made of sterling silver, which 
gives a more brilliant and ringing tone than the ordinary 
brass instrument. 
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be substantial 
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In addition to her music, Mme. Mero has a husband and 
child to bring up—the importance of which is in no way 
secondary to her art. Naturally, in the matter of husbands, 
she has a limited experience, having had only one; but the 
genus as a whole shows little marked differentiation, and 
may be generally said that they all need a constant but deli- 
cately concealed guidance in matters of what to wear and 
eat and drink. 

Then there is Mme, Mero’s litt] girl, now arrived at the 
age of eight and already showing signs of artistic tempera 
ment herself. After only a few piano lessons she already 
feels the urge for public expression of her gift, and if she 
notes no excessive desire on the part of her mother’s callers 
to invite her to play, takes matters in her own hands and 
invites herself. 

Mme. Mero realizes that if something is not done to curb 
this small and expansive ego, her child will grow up into 
an insufferable bore. Consequently, to her other duties of 
concert artist, composer and housewife, she adds that of the 
child psychologist. 

As these varied duties are quite enough to fill a full-sized 
day, it is easily understandable why Mme. Mero is no bridge 
expert or golf champion. Life moves to a pulsating measure 
of activity and accomplishment, and with a true musician's 
regard for the sanctity of rhythm, Mme. Mero abides by the 
diurnal signature of four beats to the measure—art, home, 
husband, and child. E. D. 
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Reviews 


Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Nuit: Berceuse for piano, by Robert Cimadori.— 
work was originally published by Heffelfinger of 
Angeles in 1911, revised and fingered by Henry 
Schoenefeld. The composer, therefore, may be pre- 
sumed to be a Californian, since Mr. Schoenefeld has 
made his home in Los Angeles for a good many years. 
However that may be, the composer is certainly gifted 
in the writing not only of distinguished melody, but of 
figuration of a highly original sort as well. This piece 
is quite out of the usual run of piano music of moderate 
difficulty, and its publishers may reasonably expect its 
success. 


La 
This 


Los 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

At the Court of Kublai Khan, from the incidental 
music to Marco Millions (Eugene O'Neill), by Emerson 
Whithorne.—This is part of the excellent music which 
Whithorne wrote for the O'Neill play which has become 
so well known this season. The piano reduction from 
the very colorful orchestral arrangement is excellently 
made and carries with it a good deal of the color of the 
original. No one is better qualified than Whithorne to 
write music of this sort, and, as performed during the 
play, it elicited much favorable comment. The piano 
arrangement is of moderate technical difficulty, though 
a bit puzzling in the matter of dynamics. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


The Father of Waters, a cantata for mixed voices, by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman.—This is a setting of a series 
of poems by Nelle Richmond Eberhart. There are 
eighteen separate numbers in the work. The music is 
comparatively simple, written in Cadman’s well known 
melodic style, and has some tunes in it that are sure to 
become popular favorites. There are solos, duets, and 
choruses, for women, and for men alone, as well as for 
the full body of singers. This is an interesting work 
and likely to prove as successful as Cadman’s works 
generally do. The vocal score fills ninety octavo pages. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., York) 


The Mighty Army of God, for chorus of mixed voices 
with piano or orchestra, by Walter Goodell.—This com- 
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CARMELA PONSELLE, 
mezzo soprano, who sang Amneris in a performance of 
Aida at Madison Square Garden on May 5. There was an 
audience of approximately ten thousand, but as the perform- 
ance was broadcast, many thousand people more enjoyed the 
opera, which was given in concert form. On Sunday eve- 
ning, May 12, Miss Ponselle was heard as Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana in the same auditoriwn. 





position, in addition to the mixed chorus, 
solos and for small chorus. The solos are for soprano 
and baritone. The work occupies fifty-five pages of 
music, octavo size, from which it will be seen that it is 
quite extended. It starts with a vigorous march tempo, 
and when the chorus enters it sings the words “The 
mighty army of God is coming.” From the orchestra- 
tion, which is merely indicated in the piano arrangement, 
one sees that the composer has interesting ideas of-color, 
and the effects of bells, divided strings, with the melody 
on cello in between, the use of harp, with sustained wood- 
wind, and many other suggestions of a similar sort, give 
one the impression of a command of orchestration that 
should be useful in constructing such a work as this. 
The composer also has melodic invention, and is not only 
successful in writing the vigorous march themes, but 
introduces here and there also cantabile passages that 
are charming. The entire work appears to be well bal- 
anced and should create a striking impression. 


Percy Rector Stephens’ Studio Recital 

The studio of Percy Rector Stephens was crowded to 
capacity on May 7 with people from Greater New York, 
some journeying in from farther away New Jersey towns, 
who came to listen to a recital by Sue Hess Genung, a so- 
prano possessing a voice of rich quality and showing no 
little inclination for dramatic feeling and its expression. 
Following the opening group of old Italian songs by Cesti, 
Falconieri, Cavalli and Durante, in which her resonant voice 
was heard to advantage, Miss Genung sang a group of 
charming Franz songs. Lilacs, by Rachmaninoff, a difficult 
song to negotiate vocally, was admirably done. This was 
ollowed by The Fair Garden, Borodin, Snowflakes, Gretch- 
aninoff, and Floods of Spring, Rachmaninoff, all sung in 
English. The closing group of songs in English perhaps 
showed this artist at her best. In these her voice was at 
times distinctly brilliant, while also disclosing limpid high 
notes of carrying quality. Clear enunciation was evident in 
all languages. Horace Hunt was the accompanist. 

Miss Genung is at present doing church solo work in 
Maplewood, and is also taking active part in musical events 
in that locality. 
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The Perfield Method of Music Instruction 


Effa Ellis Pefield has issued a leaflet announcing the 
twenty-second annual session of her Teachers’ Normal 
Courses in New York and Maine, and concerning her inter- 
esting and practical system of musical training. In this 
little paper Mrs. Perfield asks numerous questions of the 
reader apropos of music pedagogy, sight reading, rhythinic 
sense, the fundamentals of piano playing and theory, which, 
besides being stimulating to persons interested in such mat- 
ters, are a testimonial to the excellence of Mrs. Perfield 
as an instructor and to her keen insight into the intricacies 
of this subject to which she is devoting herself. 


MUSICAL COURIER 

The method is proving very valuable wherever applied and 
especially in the work with beginners. Miss Lamb and 
Miss Stahl were recipients of sincere congratulations at 
the end of the program for the fine work they are accom- 
plishing with their young pupils.” ‘ 


Jonas Pupil Appears ‘with Orchestra 


For the past ten years Alberto Jonas has gone to Phila- 
delphia once a week to conduct a master class there, in 
which are to be found some of the finest talents of Phila- 
delphia. 

Phila- 
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irching 


Thee by Abt, 


a high mark, scoring especially in the Song of M 
Men by Protheroe, and How Can I Leave 

which were given with beautiful balance of 

controlled dynamic effects. Kjerulf’s Sing, 
Sing! was also beautifully rendered, in spite of tcehn‘cal 
difficulties, and was enthusiastically received. Especially 1 

markable was the rendition of Filke’s’ Spring Night, in which 
there was a beautiful ensemble of chorus, quartet and 
Plano solo. 
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Opera at Madison Square Garden 
The second in the series of operas in concert form at popu 
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teaching materials, such as pictures of 
composers, key boards 


Mrs. Perfield’s ideas have met with 
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tion of their work in Rockland, 
city, 
cert, 


Me. 


for she has published numerous text books 8 
and compositions which she supplies along with incidental 
instruments 
for public school or class work, 
credit medals and all such things that will hold the inter- 
est and enlarge the musical outlook of the child student. 
notable 
Only recently the junior pupils of two of her followers, 
Lamb, gave a public exhibi- 
A newspaper of that 
in commenting at length upon the young people’s con- 
said that the Effa Ellis Perfield Method “ i 
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His astounding technic, the 
and the 


success. commented upon. 
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greeted with much 
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selections by Chopin, the 
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one of the foremost in the field of piano instruction today. 
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Sessions’ 


The Men’s Choral Club 
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terpreted. 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF | 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Twelfth Summer Session—June 25—A ugust 4 


Gregorian Form and Aesthetic Principles—Course 
given by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Dom Ferretti, 
O.S.B., President of the Pontifical Institute of 
Sacred Music, Rome 


Justine Ward Method of Teaching Music 
Gregorian Chant and Gregorian Accompaniment 
thoir Conducting and Liturgical Singing 

Lectures on the Liturgy—Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. 
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ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


ROUSE 


N seumeels and Instructor. Piano and Harmony com- 
Summer class in Chicago. 
126 West 73rd St., New York City Tel.: 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
1017 Steinway Hall, New York 
Organ Recitalist—Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 
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VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: 36 West 112th St., N. Y. 
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Mgt: S. L. Ross, National Broadcasting Co. 
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Concert, Opera 
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New York City 
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Director of 
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Professional Training, 

Singing and Drama 

57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel: Plaza 4250 
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SOPRANO 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


Concert Mat., 
33 W. 42nd 8t., 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST COACH 


Steinway Hall 
New York 
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GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


brilliant 
delphia pupils is Edward Garrett, 
Symphony 
phia, under the leadership of | 
Saint-Saéns, and also a group of 
scoring an immediate and enthusiastic success. 
beauty of his 
verve and delicacy of his playing were 
Bulletin: 
evening was Edward Garrett, pianist, 
enthusiasm. 
Africa by 
scherzo in B flat minor and Ber- 
were also given, as well as several encores.” 


C heal Club Concert 


Archibald Sessions, conductor, terminated its season with an 
interesting concert given at High School Hail, 
assisted by Lillian Gustafson, soprano, and the New- 
port String Quartet, with Mrs. 
The program was of a varied nature, offering material for 
the satisfaction of every taste, and was wonderfully well in- 
The hall was crowded and the choristers reached 
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Cadman Hits 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has just completed an operetta 
Trail, descriptive of the 
This work is to the 
motion 
The libretto 
anadian author, 
Cadman’s operetta, 
fully produced in high ampeete the country over. It is of 
interest to note 
in New York and Chicago, 
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Associated with her in the cast were Charles 
Martino-Rossi, Ethel Goree, and Bertha 
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About 5,000 people were 
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Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York 
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BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
1303 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. Tel.: 3942 Morningside 


EVAN RHYN 


N VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 
Studio: Lea Block . - Sandusky. Ohio 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: THE BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St., N. Y. Phone: Penna 3972 

















MARIE CASLOVA 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Artist Pupil of SE 


Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


VCIK and FLESCH 
Symphony 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 15 to Sept. 15, 1928 
STUDIO 
52 W. 54th St., New York 

Orchestras Tel. Circle 4658 





ETHEL R. DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Concert Work 


Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Tel. Trafalgar 1069 





MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 


Studios: 
149 W. 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 
Summer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL. WILTON, CONN. 





Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
A clearing house for artists 


Steinway Hall, New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 








|BARON HAROLD YON OPPENHEIM 


ae TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


ROBERT 


ABRAINE 


PIANIST, — ACCOMPANIST, TEACHER 
8 West 102nd St., N Tel. 1761 Academy 
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ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHNston, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIOLINIST-—-INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
MusicaL Director: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio 887 Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Greenpoint 6329 
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Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
APPLICATION By Mail. Preregrep 


Manhattan 
Telephone 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hail 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 





OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED: A young male accompanist who 
can also do secretarial work for prominent 
concert artist season 1928-29. Write stat- 
ing or and experience to 


H.,” care of MusicaL Courter, 
113 W est 57th Street, New York. 


A MASTER PIANIST is desirous of mak- 
ing connection with first class Conserva- 
tory, preferably East or South. Address: 
“E, O.-S.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN, exceptional 
condition and exquisite tone. Hill’s Cer- 
tificate of genuineness. Can be purchased 
from owner desirous of selling. For fur- 
ther details write to “Exceptional,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 











VOICE TEACHER, old Italian school, 25 
years experience, seeks permanent connec- 
tion with Conservatory. Specialist in 
diagnosing vocal defects, and 
through liberated tone, 
breathing, and vitalized diction. Excep- 
tional program builder and coach. Ad- 
dress: “Voice Teacher,” care of MusiIcAL 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





GENUINE DODD BOW FOR SALE— 
Beautiful specimen. Medium weight. 
Valued at $200.00 by reputable dealers. 
Please address B. Dewey, 915 Ditmas 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., or phone Windsor 
7921 between 11:30 and 2:30 any day. 





FOR RENT: Four room apartment, espe- 
cially suitable for artist. Tastefully fur- 


correcting | 
diaphragmatic | 





nished, Baby grand piano, modern elevator 
apartment house. Possession immediate 
to October first, reasonable rental to re- 
sponsible party. Address: Stark, 
68th Street, Apt. 5 C. New York. 





IF N. B. will consult the Telephone Book 
he will find the telephone number of B. N. 
He may telephone her any morning in 
regard to the reqennied interview. 


BASSO, with seventeen years’ 


singing and teaching and 
ay ailable as voc al in 


OPERATIC 
experience in 
European training, 
structor during summer months or per- 
manently. Address: “K. . care of 
MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 
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HALL 
by the hour, day, or month 
airy, attractive; Mason & 
Piano, telephone service 

tendance. Anne Wolter, 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 

out bath. 
Furnished 
sub-let. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate ~rices 
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A FEW FIGURES!! 


A GoobD REASON TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION 
$25,000,000, 000 


is the annual increase in the Nation’s wealth. 


$14, 000,000,000 


is spent annually in purchasing, maintaining 
and operating automobiles. 


$2,000,000,000 


is spent annually for Tobacco Products. 


$1,000,000,000 


is spent annually for beverages. 


$1,000,000,000 
is spent annually for entertainment. 


{ Theie is plenty of money for pianos if the 
public is properly approached and _ sold. 


7,072,424 


or over 92% of all income tax returns were below $5,000. 


To the majority of these homes, a good upright or player 
is the limit of their possible piano investment. Make it 
a point to see what we have done during the past year 
to make the upright piano more attractive and more sala- 
ble to this great majority who will buy the piano they 
can afford if it is properly presented. 


CONVENTION COMMODORE 
EXHIBIT 1500 xs 1501 r 1502 HOTEL 


KOHLER & CAMPBELL, Inc., 11th Ave. & 50th St., N. Y. 


HeERBERT Simpson, President. 





KOHLER @ CAMPBELL | 


“Ohe Complete and Dominant Line” 
Grand-Player-Upright 8 Reproducing Pianos 
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A Practical Plan 
for Selling Pianos 


F. V. Kelly, manager of the Packard Music 
House, Fort Wayne, Ind., has come forward with 
some very interesting statistics regarding the success 
of the free music plan as worked out by that institu- 
tion. He does not talk about the results in vague 
terms but shows how the average cost per sale has 
been lowered through the extensive use of his plan. 
So far the Packard music courses have been given 
in half a dozen cities, and its unqualified success in 
each instance gives a clear indication as to their 
value. Mr. Kelly, speaking for the Packard Music 
House, offers the free use of this information to 
piano dealers. Mr. Kelly sent this information to 
the Musica Courier in a letter which read in part 
as follows: 

“As it is nearing the anniversary of-our inception 
into the music lesson question, it is only fair to the 
trade and the dealers throughout the country to give 
the facts as they really exist. From May of 1927 to 
February 16, 1928, we had expended to the amount 
of $4,000, stretching over several cities in our home 
state. Such as Ft. Wayne, Auburn, Garrett, Water- 
loo, Columbia City, Kendallville and Monroeville, 
Indiana. 

“In Auburn and Waterloo in eleven months we 
got two sales, one in each town. Now, in these two 
cities we are selling on an average to date, from two 
to three pianos per week. I am very conservative 
in saying that we have one hundred good live pros- 
pects in the three cities of Auburn, Waterloo, and 
Columbia City, Indiana. The approximate popula- 
tion of these three cities is, Auburn, 5,000, Colum- 
bia City, 4,400; and Waterloo, about 3,200. The in- 
dividual sales average about $510, and 47% cash, 
that is—in down payments. 

“In everyone of the three named cities we put on 
a recital. Auburn we had around 400 adults for an 
audience. Columbia City we had about 700 adults 
for an audience. The recital at Waterloo was on 
one of those miserable days. It was raining, hailing 
and freezing, and the roads were almost impassable, 
yet we had visitors who came from twenty to fifty 
miles distant. We had some 400 adults at this recital. 

“At no time do we give a false impression in re- 
gards to putting on the free music lesson course. We 
make it very plain and see that it is thoroughly un- 
derstood that our main object is to sell pianos. It 
goes without saying, that suspicion is ‘tabooed.’ We 
have under the Packard system the unlimited confi- 
dence of the teachers, superintendents of schools, and 
the parents of the pupils. 

“We have tried out the group music lesson work in 
every conceivable way. We have tried to find where 
it would fail to produce results. We have asked for 
criticisms from the sale’s point of view, the manufac- 
turer’s point of view, the sales manager’s side, the 
parent, the school teacher, the banker, lawyer, doctor, 
and in fact the professional fraternity in general, 
and the music teacher. There is but one answer that 
it is a sure fire proposition, and will do just exactly 
what you have been trying to do in your humble way, 
through publicity in newspapers and the door to door 
canvass. 

“The music lesson question as worked out by the 
Packard Piano Company is not an expensive propo- 
sition. The outlay in dollars and cents is well on 
the highway to return to you ten-fold before thirty 
days have passed after its inception or start by the 
piano dealers. We have started at the bottom and 
developed our organization. We have trained our 
men along lines of meeting the needs and wants of 
dealers who hook up with the Packard proposition. 

“Through our method of procedure all resistance, 
suspicion and dislikes towards the piano man who 
is thus affiliated is eliminated. Our salesmen, today, 
are received into the very best homes and there exists 
an atmosphere of ‘we are glad to have you come,’ 
and ‘we are glad to talk to you and buy from you.’ 

“It behooves you piano men that are now paying 
between $125 and $150 in actual cost of selling on 
each individual piano, to get in touch with W. B. 
Marshall of The Packard Piano Company of Ft. 
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Wayne, Indiana, and let him show you absolute facts 
and figures where your selling cost is reduced 60 
per cent. 

“We just received an order for two Packard Up- 
right, A-1 pianos to ship to one of the most promi- 
nent churches to a city one hundred miles away, and 
we can trace this sale directly to our music lesson 
proposition. The order simply specified that they 
wanted dull mahogany case, and pianos the same size 
and style that we used in the Auburn recital. 

“We have a number of letters over the signatures 
of prominent educators, professional men and mer- 
chants boosting for Packard. They are folks that 
we have never met, and have never had the pleasure 
of speaking to, but are all interested in the advance- 
ment and development of music. 

“Our business in general has increased consider- 
ably in all departments and we can trace it directly 
to the music lesson.” 


Aid the Traveling Men 

During these days of piano uncertainty, dealers 
should give the “glad hand” to the men who spend 
their energies in traveling and holding contact with 
the men who do the placing of pianos in the homes 
of the people. It may not be that the dealer thus 
visited by a factory representative can give an order, 
but he certainly can make the lot of the traveling 
man an easier one if there is extended a cordial 
welcome. All this is said in view of the fact that 
there are dealers who seem to feel that what has 
passed in the piano business can be charged up to 
the men of the piano factories, who are the con- 
necting links between the makers and the sellers. 
Some dealers do not seem to realize that whatever 
may present in lack of business on the part of the 
dealer is just as depressing to the factory repre- 
sentative. Let us all sing “Wait Till the Clouds 
Roll By,” as did Pat Gilmore and his band many 
years ago, when he and his musicians swept through 
Wall Street and averted a “panic.’’ The piano busi- 
ness is the best in the world and is meeting the same 
returns as all other commercial lines, 
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Free Lessons Help Sales 


-More schools of piano instruction continue to be 
opened in connection with San Francisco music 
houses. The Fun Method School, inaugurated by 
Kohler & Chase during the latter part of 1927, has 
proved a success. The Heine Piano Company and 
the H. C. Hanson Music House have recently opened 
schools for piano instruction and both report having 
a number of pupils and added interest in piano pur- 
chasing on the part of those who are receiving in- 
struction. The Concord Piano Company of San 
Francisco has just opened a school of piano instruc- 
tion and George Braun, general manager, states that 
the school, now operating on Mission Street, will 
have quarters adjoining the store within a week. The 
Concord Piano Company gives in its prospectus the 
following reason for inaugurating its schools: “Sim- 
ply, we know if we take an interest in your musical 
education, you or your friends will take an interest 
in us.” 

Sherman, Clay & Co. has spent and is spending a 
great deal of money to popularize piano playing, 
special classes having been conducted from time to 
time both in San Francisco and at other branches of 
the big firm. 

The Conn San Francisco Co. has been giving free 
instruction to purchasers of certain musical instru- 
ments for some years past and has donated the use 
of rooms for conductors anxious to organize bands. 
The fine San Francisco Police Band had its origin 
in the rooms of the Conn San Francisco Co., where 
Lieutenant Foley, an ex-army conductor, first assem- 
bled the makings of a band he was anxious to organ- 
ize in connection with the San Francisco police force. 
Success has crowned his efforts. 

Taken altogether, it looks as if the music mer- 
chants of San Francisco are coming to a realization 
of the fact that education makes the musician, and 
the musician is the purchaser of instruments. The 
mere passive act of listening is not enough. Accord- 
ing to the music merchants of San Francisco, it is 


when people can make music themselves that instru- 
ments really become a part of their lives. 
— SO 


P.T. Clay to Address Convention 


Philip T. Clay, president of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., of San Francisco, has accepted an invitation to 
address the members of the Merchants Association 
during convention week in New York. Mr. Clay 
will deliver the opening address at the first business 
session on Tuesday morning, June 5, and his sub- 
ject will be Dealer Operation. No one in the trade 
is better qualified to speak on that topic. Mr. Clay’s 
connection with the company which he now heads 
began in 1901. He was elected vice-president of the 
company in 1905, and, in January of 1920, when 
Leander S. Sherman retired as president to become 
chairman of the board of directors, Mr. Clay was 
elected president. 


cceierittiellpiainesiitaan 
Home Demonstrations for Radio 


The appearance of the new all-electric sets are 
making it possible for progressive retailers to enter 
an active campaign of home demonstrations. The 
new table models are light in weight and can be 
transported very readily by a salesman. There are 
no bulky batteries to be carried, but merely a set 
loud speaker and a coil of wire to be used as an 
antenna. Radio prospects seem to be far more in- 
terested in having a demonstration in home sur- 
roundings than in hearing the set in the store. ~ Deal- 
ers in and around Chicago have made an extensive 
use of these home demonstrations, and found them 
very profitable. Interest in the home demonstration 
can be worked up by the dealer by a continuous series 
of advertisements in the local papers where it will be 
sure to reach the eyes of the householders in the dis- 
trict, and it will act as an introduction for the dem- 
onstrator. 

> 
Convention Program 

The complete convention program, subject, of 
course, to some slight revision, has just been given 
out by the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
All meetings are at the Commodore Hotel unless 
otherwise specified. The program follows: 


Sunpay, June 3 
6:00 P. M.—Directors, Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, Breakfast Room. 
Monpay, JuNE 4 
10:00 A. M.—Executive Committee, National Piano Manu- 
facturers Association, Room A. 
Board of Control, National Association Music 
Merchants, Room C. 
Noon—Luncheon and mass meeting, Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Grand Ball Room. 
2:30 P. M.—Band Instrument Manufacturers Association, 


oom A. 
6:00 P. M.—Directors, Musical Supply Association, Room 
Cc 


7:00 P.M.—National Piano Travellers Association, Na- 


tional Republican Club. 
Tuespay, June 5 
9:30 A. M.—National Association of 
West Ball Room. 
National Piano Manufacturers 
Rooms A and B. 
-M.—Musical Supply Association, Room A. 
National Piano Technicians Association, Room 


Music Merchants, 


Association, 


_M.—Dinner, Associated Musical Instrument Deal 
ers of New York, West Ball Room. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 
.M.—National Association of 
West Ball Room. 
National Musical 


Music 


Merchants, 


Merchandise Association, 
Room A. 

2:30 P.M.—National Association of Musical Instrument 
and Accessories Manufacturers, Room A, 

Tuurspay, JUNE 7 

9:30 A. M.—National Association of Music 
West Ball Room. 

10:00 A.M.—Joint Promotional Meeting, Band Instrument 
Manufacturers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Musical Instrument and Acces- 
sories Manufacturers and National Musical 
Merchandise Association, Rooms A and B. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Delegates to Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, Breakfast Room. 

1:30 P.M.—Annual meeting Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce, Breakfast Room. 

Evening—Banquet, National Association of Music Mer- 
chants (Entire trade invited), Grand Ball 
Room. 


Merchants, 
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The complete Piano and Player line of 
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Considering the Replacement 
Problem from a New Angle 


The problem of educating public consciousness to 
the fact that pianos do wear out and need replace- 
ment is one that is engaging the best minds of the 
industry. One of the latest and, at the same time, 
most pertinent contributions to the discussion ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Tonk Topics, the house 
organ of the Tonk Mfg. Co. P. A. Tonk offers 
therein the following suggestion: 


“You know, I know, and everybody in the piano 
industry knows, that there are thousands of old, worn 
out ‘junk’ pianos in American homes today which 
should be replaced with new modern instruments. 

“One of the reasons why these pianos remain 
where they are and continue to dam the channel of 
piano distribution is that their owners think they are 
still O. K. We haven’t made them realize that they 
are ‘junk.’ 

“In order to do this, I suggest the following plan 
for the staging of a junk piano display in your 
window. 

“Get as old and as decrepit a piano as possible 
and place it prominently in your window. 

“On one side of it put a new player, and on the 
other, one of the new small grands. 

“Then in front of the old piano and toward the 
front of the window, put a good big picture of an 
old automobile of about the vintage of the early 
nineteen hundreds. 

“To the right and left of this picture show good 
big illustrations of the smartest 1928 cars and make 
the whole display talk with a card saying: 

‘You wouldn’t want your friends to see you 
driving this old junk wagon would you? How about 
the piano you see in your home? 

“Also on the music rack of the old piano, it might 
be a good idea to have another sign reading: 

“*This old piano has done its full duty. It can 
not be properly tuned and its use by a child would 
make the development of true tone appreciation prac- 
tically impossible.’ ” 


o 


Sherman-Clay to Retire 
from Wholesale Business 


In pursuance of their policy to abandon the whole- 
sale field entirely, Sherman, Clay & Co. have sold 
their wholesale small goods department to a company 
just organized largely by members of their own band 
and orchestra group of salesmen. Prior to sailing 
for New York, via the Panama Canal, Philip T. 
Clay, president of Sherman, Clay & Co., issued a 
statement addressed: “To All Manufacturers” in 
which he asked them to extend to the new company 
the courtesies which they have extended to Sherman, 
Clay & Co, and assuring the manufacturers that their 
accounts will be taken care of as heretofore. Mr. 
Clay states that the reason for the change is that 
Sherman, Clay & Co. desires to confine their activi- 
ties strictly to retail operations. 

The new company which will begin to function on 
June 1 is the Musical Instrument Distributors, Inc. 
Strictly wholesale in its scope, it plans to cater to 
the Pacific Coast of both North and South America, 
as well as to the Islands of the Pacific and the 
Orient. The president is F. A. Norton, for years 
past head of the wholesale small ge ods department ot 
Sherman, Clay & Co. His headquarters will be in 
San Francisco and for the present in the wholesale 
building of Sherman, Clay & Co. on Mission street. 
Louis Gottlieb, vice-president, will be in charge of 
the Los Angeles headquarters of the company. 
Other officers are Ray Furlong, secretary, and Ed. 
Schlueter, treasurer. Musical Instrument Distribu- 
tors, Inc., will handle practically all the lines of band 
and orchestra instruments identified with Sherman, 
Clay & Co. at the present time. 


—~<: 


J.E. Maddy at Convention 

One of the interesting addresses scheduled for 
the business sessions of the National Association of 
Music Merchants will be a talk on the high school 
band and orchestra movement, by J. E. Maddy, 
chairman of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 
Mr. Maddy is head of the Public School Music De- 
partment of the University of Michigan, and has 
been engaged in music educational work for the past 
ten years. He is one of the leaders in the high 
school orchestra movement, and from his very con- 


siderable fund of experience is able to give a graphic 
depiction of the advance of music among the younger 
generation. Mr. Maddy will tell of the plans for 
increasing the teaching of the piano in the public 
schools, based on the manual which was adopted at 
the recent meeting in Chicago. 


° 


Added Display Space in Gross Store 

The George P. Gross Company is making extensive 
plans to feature its recent appointment as American Piano 
Company representative in Cincinnati. Two new showrooms 
have been constructed on the second floor, to be used for 
the display of grands. Two new men have been added to 
the salesforce, E. Long and W. L. Mitchell. The announce- 
ment was celebrated also by an elaborate reception and 
musical program featuring Jacques Jolas, French pianist. 
As an additional feature George P. Gross is planning to 
give daily broadcasts over station WLW. 


Jesse French Buys Schaff Stock 

The Jesse French & Sons Piano Company, Newcastle, 
Indiana, have purchased the entire stock of materials and 
supplies belonging to the Schaff Bros. Piano Co., of Hunt 
ington, Indiana. Among the materials in stock were a large 
quantity of lumber and fine veneers, hardware, etc. This 
purchase marks the end of the Schaff Bros. Co., which 
had been in business from 1868 until a few months ago. 
The deal was consummated by President H. Edgar French 
and Will McKown, the superintendent of the French plant. 


The Oregon Radio Service Contract 

The problem of service formed the principal topic for 
discussion at the May meeting of the Oregon Radio Trades 
Association, held at the Congress Hotel in Portland, Ore. 
Hurst Harrison, vice-president of the organization, led in 
the discussion. A uniform service contract was recently 
adopted by this body, and Mr. Harrison’s main plea was that 
every member should uphold the principles set forth therein. 
Sixty-five members were present when the meeting was 
opened by J. W. Condon, Jr., president. 


New Fuller-Ryde Officers 

R. E. Stratman has been appointed vice-president of the 
Fuller-Ryde Piano Co., Indianapolis, Ind. He has been 
manager of the band and orchestra instrument department 
for many years. At the same time, Joel B. Ryde, president, 
announced that Miss Gladys Alwes has been appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company. Miss Alwes is state 
representative of the National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers and a prominent figure in the musical affairs of the 
city. 


New Name for Great Falls Store 


The firm name of the Great Falls Phonograph Company, 
Great Falis, Mont., has been changed to the Cory Music 
House. H. C. Cory, founder and head of the business, 
stated that the name had been changed due to the fact that 
since the founding of the company in 1917 pianos and small 
goods had been added to the phonograph line formerly car- 
ried. The Baldwin is the featured piano line. 


Hardman for Dan F. Summey 


The Hardman representation for Cincinnati has been 
taken by Dan F. Summey who has arranged to feature these 
pianos at his store at 213 East Fourth street. Mr. Summey 
will represent the Hardman in a wholesale as well as retail 
capacity. This move takes on added importance in view of 
the fact that the Hardman has not been represented in Cin- 
cinnati for some time. 


New American Appointments 


The American Piano Company has announced the follow- 
ing additional dealer appointments for the complete line, 
including the Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, and 
Ampico: Hangen’s Music House, Reading, Pa.; Forbes- 
Wallace, Springfield, Mass.; S. A. Phillips Music Co., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Simon Piano Company, Spokane, Wash. 


T. J. Holland Made Vice-President 


Thomas J. Holland has been elected a vice-president of 
the Glen Bros.-Roberts Piano Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr. Holland has been connected with the company for the 
past twelve years, starting in the capacity of salesman, and 
later being made manager of the Salt Lake City store. 


A. A. Morris Buys Detroit Store 


The Detroit retail store of the Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
has been taken over by Arthur A. Morris, who for many 
years was manager. The business will be continued under 
the name of the Bush & Lane Music Store of Detroit for 
the present. 


Chandler Piano Co. Moves 


The Chandler Piano Company, one of the oldest piano 
houses in Brooklyn, moved recently to new quarters at 166 
Livingston Street, in the Nutting Building. This company 
was founded in 1869. T. F. English is the present head of 
the business. 


’ . T 
McCausland’s in New Store 
McCausland’s, in Pittsburgh, has opened a new piano store 
at 425 Liberty avenue with R. S. Collins as manager. The 
Straube Sonata grand was featured in the opening display 
and reception. 
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. «+» AN INNOVATION IN PIANO MERCHAN.- 
DISING, WILL BE PRESENTED TO THE MUSIC 
WORLD DURING THE WEEK OF JUNE 4TH. 


THE ALREADY FAMOUS JESSE FRENCH & 
SONS PERIOD GRANDS ARE OFFERED, IN 
THE “GRAND ENSEMBLES” WITH HAND- 
SOME MUSIC CABINETS, CHAIRS, BENCHES 
AND LAMPS TO MATCH. HAND CARVED 
AFTER THE DESIGNS OF THE PIANOS, 
BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, THE CHAIRS UP- 
HOLSTERED AND THE LAMPS SHADED IN 
THE FINEST OF STUFFS... THE GRAND 
ENSEMBLES WILL EASILY BE THE MUSIC 
SENSATION OF THE DECADE! 


SEE THE GRAND ENSEMBLES — QUEEN 
ANNE—SPANISH RENAISSANCE—LOUIS XVI— 
ON THE MEZZANINE FLOOR OF THE BEL- 
MONT HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY, DURING 
THE WEEK OF JUNE 4TH, OR WRITE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND INFORMATION TO 


THE JESSE FRENCH AND SONS PIANO COMPANY 


Newcastle, Indiana 


BEET ante 


' 
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Can the Public Be Taxed 
to Support Broadcasting? 
It is interesting to note that plans for changing the 
present system of supporting broadcast programs are 
still being discussed. Up to the present, the system 
of having commercial advertisers pay for the facili- 
ties supplied them by the stations, and then exercis- 
ing a certain degree of censorship over the material 
to be presented, seems to be working out with a fair 
degree of success. 
However, there are many who are looking forward 
o the time when radio listeners will not be com- 
pelled to rely upon the ingenuity of national adver- 
secure their music and other entertainment 
via the air channels. Most of the discussions are 
rather pointless, since no practical remedy, if remedy 
is needed, has been brought forward. Commercial 
broadcasting is only a bit over five years old, but 
even that length of time has been long enough to 
establish a tradition that the public will not pay for 
the broadcasting. 
One of the cleverest summaries of the situation 
ippeared recentiy in the Nation’s Business. It reads 


tisers to 


as follows: 

“There was a time when we went to moving pic- 
tures not we were interested in what the 
picture was about but in the very fact that pictures 
showed action. Spectators were content to see horses 
running, men walking and machinery in action. Time 
was when interest in the radio was not in what came 
but the very marvel that anything should come. It 
yrchestra that we heard, but a city 500 


1 
pecause 


was not the 
nile Ss 

lhe moving picture passed that stage years ago, 
the radio is well on its way past it. But once the 
two industries had to sell something more than the 
gratification of a curiosity, their problems differed. 

he moving picture could charge for its product 
if only it knew what the public could buy. It could 
fence off the payer from the non-payer. Its chief 
concern was with the question: What will the public 
buy 


away 


Phe radio is facing these questions : Can we make 
he public pay for what it gets and how? So far 
it has answered the question by selling time to adver- 
tisers 

“Various suggestions have been made. One that 
radio users be asked to pay 50 cents a month, re- 
elving in return a card announcing that he has paid 
a citizen in good standing of the community 
But will an average good citizen pay 
for what he can get and has been used to getting for 
And what of the costs of collection ? 


and 1 


of radio users. 


nothing 
\nother suggestion is a levy on manufacturers 

of a percentage of sales to provide a fund for broad- 
casting talent 

“Six ago a writer in this magazine said: 
lhe problem that confronts radio is who shall pro- 
vide service and how shall he be paid for it.’ 

“it is a problem still to be solved.” 


years 
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The New Sonora Products 


rhe new products of the Sonora Phonograph 
Company will not be shown at the New York con- 
vention, inasmuch as they will not be ready for trade 
delivery for some months. However, some of the 
new products in laboratory design will be shown at 
the New York and Chicago offices of the company 
during the week of June 4 to 8. Music dealers are 
invited to drop in at the Sonora headquarters, 50 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. It is ex- 
pected that complete exhibits will be shown at the 
fall radio shows in Chicago and in New York. Offi- 
cials of the Sonora Company stated that since the 
organization of the Sonora Company and the Acous- 
tics Products Company, some months ago, there has 
not been sufficient time to allow the preparation of 
the entire line in time for the immediate trade con- 
ventions. Sales of the Sonora radio sets and phono- 

phs are reported as being substantially ahead of 
the corresponding months of last year. These prod- 
ucts will continue to be available for several weeks. 


sraphs 
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A Demonstration Hour 


Reports from the retail field indicate that the 
various radio dealers are utilizing the R. C. A. Dem- 
onstration Hour to good effect in their merchandis- 
ing programs. On April 21, the R. C. A. introduced 


as a new radio feature, an hour of music from 2:30 


to 3:30 p. m., broadcasted over WJZ, and the blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Company. In 
this hour have appeared some of the outstanding 
stars of the evening broadcast programs. The pur- 
pose of this feature was to build up the radio enter- 
tainment available to Saturday afternoon shoppers. 
It has long been known that the Saturday afternoon 
programs were particularly weak, so that the radio 
dealer, in attempting to demonstrate his sets, was 
handicapped during the very period when sales were 
most brisk. According to a statement of J. L. Ray, 
general sales manager of the R. C. A., “The prime 
purpose of the R. C. A, Demonstration Hour is to 
provide radio merchandisers with the necessary 
means of demonstrating radio receivers and acces- 
sories to the best advantage, both in the store and 
in the home of the prospect. It is intended that the 
program will parallel the excellence of the radio fea- 
tures heard during the evening hours throughout the 
week.” It is a move in the right direction. 


a ars 


E. J. Pettinato Urges a Credit 
Bureau for Piano Salesmen 

E. J. Pettinato, president of the New York Piano 
Merchants’ Association, has announced that he will 
present for action at the next meeting of that body 
a proposal to establish a credit bureau of piano 
salesmen. 

“One of the mediums,” said Mr. Pettinato, “would 
be to establish a Bureau through the trade journals 
and have every merchant in the city that employs a 
piano salesman, radio, or otherwise register his name 
with his qualities, abilities and selling powers, char- 
acter, honesty, and reliability with the bureau. A 
form embodying all these questions to be used. 

“When a new salesman is employed the merchant 
should immediately get in touch with the bureau and 
receive the desired information. In that way he can 
teil whether the man can be of service to him or not. 

“The evils of piano men are too numerous to bring 
to the fore as practically all merchants know what 
they have to contend with when they employ a new 
man and he does not come up to the mark. The 
greatest evil of all is the piano merchant who em- 
ploys men that are without character and sense of 
responsibility. Their engagement lasts only for a 
few weeks, or we might say days, and then they flit- 
ter around from store to store seeking re-employ- 
ment on the strength of a few days’ experience. The 
gullible manager puts them on, thinking he can de- 
velop a few sales. 

“Another method to establish a bureau would be 
through the secretary of the piano merchants asso- 
ciation, he to keep a record of the salesmen as men- 
tioned above and to receive a small remuneration 
therefor. 

“If we expect to bring the retail piano trade to 
the high level that it formerly enjoyed, it is of vital 
importance that the merchants adopt means to em- 
ploy salesmen of good character and education, and 
not the dishonest salesmen, also the elimination of 
bait, trickery, and what-not advertising. 

“The piano trade must rely solely on its retail sales 
organization. Co-operation is what is needed at once 
between the merchants. In that way only can they 
again enjoy the fruit of their united efforts.” 


or con 


Reduced Fare to Radio Show 


G. Clayton Irwin, Jr., manager of the R. M. A. 
Trade Show, of Chicago, has issued definite instruc- 
tions so as to secure the lower rate in train fare to 
the show this June. Arrangements have been made 
with all railroads for this special reduction. In order 
to take advantage of it, the following procedure must 
be followed: 

“At time of purchasing a ticket, ask for and re- 
ceive a certificate, not a receipt; a certificate is the 
only thing that will do you any good. On arriving 
at the Stevens, present the certificate to Executive 
Secretary Franklin, and he will see to it that you are 
given the necessary document that entitles you to 
return home for half-fare. Some ticket agents in 
small cities do not have certificates.. In the event 
that a certificate is not obtainable from the local 
agent, he will give you the name of the nearest point 
where they are obtainable. Buy a ticket to this point, 
and there buy a through ticket to Chicago, and at the 
same time secure your certificate. Railroad officials 
warn that no refunds can be made in case of failure 
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to obtain certificate. The time limit for securing 
this discount has been set as June 7 to June 19.” 


saan Cactee 
Charles F. Netzow Dead 

Netzow, former president of the Waltham 
Piano Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, died recently in 
that city, at the age of sixty-nine. He was president of the 
Waltham Piano Company from the date of its organization, 
up to about three years ago, when he retired and turned the 
active duties of the business over to his son, Paul F. Net- 
zow, who has since become president of the company. 


Charles F. 


National School Band Contest 


The National School Band Contest is scheduled to begin 
today, May 24, at Joliet, Illinois, and will continue for two 
more days. Forty bands will compete in the final competi- 
tion, having been selected in preliminary contests from some 
500 bands that constituted the total entry. The Joliet High 
School has won the trophy for the last two years, and needs 
only a third victory to gain permanent possession of it. 


O. H. K ruschke Resigns 


Farny R. Wurlitzer, president of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Mfg. North Tonawanda, N. Y., and the Wurlitzer 
Grand Piano Company, DeKalb, Ill, has announced the 
resignation of O. H. Kruschke as wholesale representative 
for the Wurlitzer Factories on the Pacific Coast. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Kruschke will engage in business for him- 


self. No successor has been appointed as yet. 
aa 
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Business Conditions Measured 
in Terms of Dollar Values 


There are many contradictory factors in the pres- 
ent economic situation. The answer given to the 
query, How’s business? is in almost every line, 
Quiet. It is easy to speak in generalities, which, 
however, seem to have very little traceable effect 
on actual conditions. For example, there is no ques- 
tion but that the coming Presidential elections, espe- 
cially the uncertainty as to the identity of the Re- 
publican nominee, has something to do with the sit- 
uation, and in the larger industries at least is re- 
tarding progress. 

The unemployment situation is another factor. Its 
effect is extremely uncertain, inasmuch as no definite 
statistics are available. Its main reason for being 
is probably as a campaign issue, this being a year 
when there are actually no sharply drawn lines of 
differentiation on topics of national import. 

In direct contradiction to these factors, is the 
statistical analysis of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. This body sets out to prove, with 
formidable facts and tables, that business should be 
prosperous since the keystone of the structure, the 
prosperity of the purchasing public, is a proven fact. 
According to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the purchasing power of the dollar, measured 
by average living costs, is higher today than it has 
been any time during the past five years. In an off- 
cial statement given out on May 15, it was said that 
on the basis of living costs during March, the dollar 
is now worth 62.1 cents a compared with the pre- 
war dollar in July, 1914. 

In the rise and fall of the dollar value as com- 
pared with the cost of living since 1914, the dollar 
reached its low point in July, 1920, when it dropped 
to 48.9 cents. 

Since July, 1920, the cost of living for the Ameri- 
can wage-earner has a net decline to 21.2 per cent. 
This decline started soon after the peak of the post- 
war inflation period in midyear 1920. 

Back in 1923 living costs were about at the present 
level. In the next two years the value of the dollar 
again fell, but since 1926 it has risen steadily until 
reaching its present mark. 

While the total cost of living in March of this 
year was 61.1 per cent. higher than in July, 1914, the 
average weekly earnings of workers in the manu- 
facturing industries in February of this year was 118 
per cent. higher, and average hourly earnings were 
131 per cent. higher 

These figures indicate, therefore, that the purchas- 
ing power of the average industrial worker in 1928 
is 35 per cent. higher than it was prior to the World 
War, and computed on the basis of average hourly 
earnings it is 43 per cent. greater. 

All of which is very confusing. However, as a 
coldblooded business proposition, it would appear 
that a business should be good, if not actually so, at 
least potentially. With plenty of money in the retail 
purchasing class, there should be no serious weak- 
ness in the business structure. It becomes just a 
matter of presenting the proper selling appeal, with 
the general inter-industrial scramble for the retailer’s 


dollar. 
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Major Herbert H. Frost to Speak 


Major Herbert H. Frost, newly elected president 
of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association, and vice- 
president of Kolster Radio Corporation, will be one 
of the speakers at the business sessions of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants, this June. 
Major Frost is one of the big men in the radio field, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHOLESALE SALESMEN WANTED—We would like to get 
in touch with several high grade piano salesmen who have had 
successful experience in wholesale and retail selling. Our 1928 
program calls for expansion of sales effort and there is now an 
opportunity for men of the right calibre to join this growing 
organization on a favorable working basis. If you are looking 
for a permanent opportunity rather than just a job, write us for 
an appointment giving your experience, reference and photograph 
if convenient. Gulbransen Company, 3232 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 











DESIGNER—Nationally known piano manufacturer has open- 
ing for high class man to take full charge of Designing De- 
partment. Applicants must be thoroughly familiar with 
period design and decoration and capable of initiating and 
suggesting designs which will harmonize with high grade 
period furniture. Excellent salary will be paid. In replying 
give details relative to qualifications. Applications held in 
strict confidence. Address: Box 99, care of Musical Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


who has had extensive experience in all phases of 
merchandising. He is sure to bring a message that 
will make it worthwhile for piano dealers to attend 
the meetings. The acceptance of so prominent a 
personage to address the music trades is another 
indication of the strengthening alliance between the 
radio and piano businesses, toward which the evolu- 
tionary process in both industries is very definitely 
tending. 
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A-C Dayton Co. to Make 
Radio Short Wave Adapter 


The A-C Dayton Company, of Dayton, Ohio, in 
conjunction with the Radio Products Company, has 
taken a long step forward in making possible the 
reception of short wave broadcasting, which is in 
general use abroad and to a limited extent in this 
country. This has been made possible by the ac- 
quisition of the sole manufacturing rights in this 
country of the Flewelling Short Wave Length 
Adapter. Arrangements were concluded between 
Conrad R. Stassner and Roy S. Copp, Chief En- 
gineer, and E. T. Flewelling. 

Tests have shown that through the use of this 
device programs can readily be picked up from Lon- 
don and other points. This device has made it pos- 
sible for Station WSAI, in Cincinnati, Ohio, to pick 
up and re-broadcast programs from London and 
other foreign cities. Coincidentally with this ar- 
rangement, Mr. Flewelling has joined the A-C Day- 
ton Company as consultant and development en- 
gineer. 

The development of short wave broadcasting is 
believed to open a new era in radio. It enables the 
hearing of programs not heretofore available, 
through ordinary sets of American manufacture. 
The amount of money involved for the manufac- 
turing rights of this device is understood to have 
been considerable. In addition, a large amount of 
capital will be necessary for the manufacturing and 
marketing of this invention, which is expected to be 
in the hands of retail customers throughout the coun- 
try within a very short time. 

From the engineering standpoint, the attaching of 
the short wave adapter to the radio set is a very sim- 
ple process. It is unnecessary to make any change 
in the wiring of the set. The adapter is plugged into 
a socket of the receiver, and the aerial and ground 
connected. Realizing the value to the public of the 
international reception, every effort has been made 
to simplify and reduce the cost of this device. That 
this effort has been successful is demonstrated by 
the fact that it will retail for under $25.00. 

This short wave adapter is not only for use on 
international reception, but will pick up any of the 
United States stations broadcasting on a wave length 
of less than 200 meters. There are at present over 
twelve stations using short waves. The perfecting 
of this device at this time is considered of special 
importance, in view of the rapid development of 
television. An adapter of this type may be consid- 
ered as the first essential of the reception of pictures 
over the radio. 
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Gulbransen Jubilee Campaign 

The Gulbransen Company is planning an extensive 
sales campaign by tieing up with the Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary of A. G. Gulbransen’s connection with 
the piano business. Extensive national advertising 
will be used, and a number of interesting advertis- 
ing mats prepared for local Gulbransen representa- 
tives to use in connection with the campaign. The 
phrase “The Only Complete Line of Pianos Made 
Under One Name” will be featured in all of the 
advertising, together with a picture of Mr. Gulbran- 
sen and the fact that he has had fifty years’ expe- 
rience in the business. There are twenty-five models 
in the Gulbransen line, offering a wide variety of 
style and considerable price range. With the pre- 
liminary material sent out to the dealers, there is also 
a suggested letter to consumer prospects. In this 
letter there is an offer to send free of charge a copy 
of the book “Artistic Interiors,” a de luxe edition, 
in which there are many suggestions for living rooms 
in the most popular period designs, with decorations 
and plans for reproducing them. 


Stieff Richnoud Branch Sold 


The Richmond, Va., branch of the Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., 
has been taken over by the J. C. Howlett Piano Company 
of that city. The Stieff piano will continue to be the fea- 
tured line. 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 4y 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond* 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the A. C. Cheney 


Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade ¢éf 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for fi 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer 
Bass Strings, which speak for 
leading houses for 
Avenue, New York. 


of the Reinwarth 
_themselves. Used by the 
upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G. W. MOORE, manufacturer of 
screws used by the piano trade. 
Boston, Mass. 


most of the capstan 
44 Farnsworth Street, 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufactures 
ene molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
Ss. 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





“~ 
ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 


and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





~ 


MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 22 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





ated 
BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., 


Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, 


New York. 
Brushes, Sheilacs, Cheese 
Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 4 





ied 

WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Maks. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench’’ and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INGC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





SCHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of the 
famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Business estab- 
lished 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of the finest 
domestic felt. Oldest exclusive yane making establishment 
in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a Spey. 27 years’ experience. 
213 Bast 19th St., New York 
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Can the Piano Dealer 
Make Money in Radio?’ 


By BENJAMIN GROSS 


Pri sident 


Gross-Brennan, Inc., 


Ne eu York Boston 


and 


tepresentatives for the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


following article, which has been prepared 
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The first principle for the piano dealer to reorgan- 


ize is that the radio industry has progressed to the 
point where “name value” is an underlying factor 
(he newcomer will ask, “What choices shall I make? 
I have no experience in this new field.” The vast 
majority of those in the phonograph and in the piano 
retail fields who have made real money in their busi- 
ness did so by building on the agency principle. In 
the radio field a handful have in the past prospered 
through large scale sales with heavy advertising. 
The day is where this is longer profitable. 
Even in exceptional instances where it might be, i 
takes great capital and extended risk. 

There was always apparent a clear cut line of divi- 
sion between those who wisely chose among the few 
worthwhile permanent agencies available and the 
multitudes who picked those lines set up on weak, 
flimsy foundations whether small or large. The 
former group made real money and are here to tell 
the tale; of the others might be here, but far 
behind in the procession. 

In radio, the agency idea came into being about 
three years ago. The first real franchise with “teeth” 
in its form started an avalanche. Manufacturers 
kept printers busy running off myriads of forms and 
certificates. Dealers “fell” for as many as they 
could lay their hands on. Practically all were 
tainable by merely signing an order blank. There 
were no restrictions, nor were there benefits to be 
derived. Most of these dealers did nothing for the 
manufacturers whose goods they bought, other than 
act as order takers. There were no conscientious 
attempts to build up name values. Being required 
to do little, their real profits likewise were little, if 
any. 

The piano retailer has many years of experience 
behind him. It is good business judgment to also 
benefit from the experiences of others. I have seen 
mighty few who on entering the radio field, take ad- 
vantage of the experiences of others. They usually 
prefer to pay for their mistakes and they resent 
earnest aid. The longer a merchant has been in 
business, the more he wishes to impress all that he 
neither needs nor wants any advice. This is as true 
in the piano field as in the talking machine game, 
and is no more to be applauded in one than in the 
other. All fields of endeavor are the same in prin- 
ciple but history and details differ widely. 

“There is nothing new under the sun.” The old 
timer in the music game casually ignores what the 
radio merchandising adviser has to tell. ‘That's old. 
I used that plan years ago,” is his cynical comment 
to most proffered aid. But—new means are 
sary for applying the old methods. Radio with its 
unprecedented rapid strides has developed new ways 
and means which the old timers should shrewd 
enough to * to and learn, even trom the young 
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Can the piano retailer make money in radio? As- 
suredly. But he must go into it with both feet, learn 
the “‘game,”’ and follow through. 

loo much has been lost by “try it out” 

1e€ meanest injustice a man can do his company is 

try out something in a half-hearted manner. | 
imply that one should plunge. But go at it 
meaning business. Set aside a definite and adequate 
fund as though for a subsidiary. Prepare a budget 
of some Work out a plan of action. Invite 
some reliable and capable individual, or more than 
if you wish, in whom you can have confidence, 
to advise you unselfishly, to aid in setting forth your 
plans and policies. Either go into the game with 
confidence and courage or leave it to your nearest 
competitor who will tackle it properly. 

One of the first snags that the music dealer enter- 
ing the radio field hits on is the matter of discounts. 
He makes the bald statement that he cannot make 
money on the existing rate. He forgets all about the 
other factors contributing to net profit and concen- 
trates his grievances on the actual discount figures. 

This attitude is entirely wrong. The discount 
means nothing in itself. The only thing that matters 
to the business man is the making of profits—not per- 


processes. 


do not 


sort. 


one 
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centages. Here are some of the contributing factors 
that make for net profits in radio: 
Ist. Public acceptance of the particular line of mer- 
chandise in question. 
2nd. How cons sistently 
over his own name 


does that manufacturer advertise 


3rd. Does he sles use the methods of advertising which 
belong to the industry itself, broadcasting truthful adver- 
tising © 

4th. How stable are his models? Will the models he is 
offering for sale today be supplanted by new ones without 
due notice, leaving the dealer with an antiquated stock ? 

5th. How much protection does he give to the time-pay- 
ment sales of his dealers? 

6th. How far do his price guarantees to the dealer and 
to the public go? 

7th. How does he merchandise the line, 
does he spread distribution? 


and how thin 

8th. How much servicing does his merchandise require? 

9th. Does his merchandise encourage repeat sales? 

10th. How 
the retailer? 

11th. Is he progressive and aggressive in keeping pace 
with the trend of the development of the art by consistently 
pioneering, or does he lag behind and imitate the leader ? 

12th. Does his merchandise stand up for enough years to 
build good will for the dealer who sells it? 

13th. Is he in the industry to be a vital, permanent part 
of it by having the right ideals and above all the courage to 
faithfully promote and maintain those ideals, or is he just 
there to reap while the getting is good and leave his dealers 
and the public with “radio orphans?” 

14th. Does he provide his dealers with a time payment 
contract financing plan at reasonable interest rates? 

15th. What part of dealer helps does he provide? 

l6th. How much training for the 
service men does he give? 

17th. What interest does the manufacturer maintain in 
the ultimate purchaser so that his dealers may have oppor- 
tunities to gain additional business from and through his 
old customers ? F 

18th. How closely do his goods on the dealer's floor ap- 
proximate the permanent investment value that pianos 
hold? 

19th. 

20th. What restrictions does the manufacturer place on 
his dealers that protect them against themselves? 


great a turnover does his merchandise give 


dealers’ salesmen and 


Unit of sale large enough? 


If the piano dealer who really wants to make 
money in radio asks these questions of each manu- 
facturer whose merchandise he considers selling and 
then analyzes the answers, he has the basis for a safe 
start. 

In this list you will note I omitted mention of 
discount and terms. These both deserve serious con- 
sideration, but they are secondary. If the discount 
were 60 per cent. and most of the other factors listed 
were unfavorable, the line would, in the long run, be 
a loss maker, not a money maker. 

As to terms of purchase, shall the manufacturer 
produce and price his goods as manufacturer should, 
or as a banker? Every piano merchant knows that 
the outstanding curse of the piano business is long 
terms. Long terms in buying from the manufacturer 
encourages longer terms in selling to the public. It 
is a vicious circle. The manufacturer must show a 
profit or he can not be a permanent factor in the 
industry. 

The radio business moves at a more rapid pace 
than any of its kind in history. The successful 
manufacturer must keep his business liquid if he is 
to progress for the benefit of his dealers. He has his 
investment in his merchandise in the way of develop- 
ment s, tools, and dies, raw materials, labor, etc., 
for anywhere from six months to a year before it 
becomes accounts receivable. He must have suff- 
cient finances to carry on, and so should the dealer. 
The manufacturer uses the banks. So should the 
lealer use those banking institutions created to suit 
his particular requirements. 

The reason I stress this one point so, is to transmit 
a statement made to me by a prominent piano man 
with many years in that game behind him, that he 
hopes the piano trade does not make the same griev- 
ous error of granting long terms on radio that they 
came to on pianos; and that radio manufacturers 
may have the courage to refuse to grant to piano 
dealers the ruinous terms that piano builders do. 


cost 


Winners in San Francisco Contest 

When the possibility was discussed of eliminating 
the piano playing contest from the Municipal Music 
Week of San Francisco, the California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association especially asked that this very im- 
portant feature can be retained. Final results follow: 

The grand prize of $300, given by Sherman, Clay 
& Co., was awarded to Piroka Pinter, a 12 year old 
student in high school (class 10 to 14 years of age). 
Second prize, $100 given by Kohler & Chase, won 
by Mary Steiner (14 to 18 years of age group). 
Third prize, a silver cup awarded by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, won by Irene Heindl (6 to 10 years 
of age group). 
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Three of the Oldest Piano 
Names in America 























A. B. Chase—Established 1875 
Emerson—Established 1849 


Lindeman & Sons 
—Established 1836 
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“The Name Value Group 
of the Piano Trade” 




















Celco Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 


General Sales Offices: 
Rooms 546-550 


Telephones Penn. 0442-0443 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Musical Art Quartet 

















